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The  Court  flouse  Corner  Stone 
Was  Placed  In  Position. 


story  of  the  Ceremony  Which  Attended 
The  Work  of  Placmg  the 

Cube  In  Position. 

The  work  of  raising  the  Sangamon 
county  court  house  will  begin  within 
a  few  days.  Already  the  interior  of 
the  structure  has  been  torn  away  and 
liltle  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
work  of  raising  the  building  is  com 
nienced.  The  pile  will  be  raised  from 
the  water  table  and  the  foundation 
will  be  raised  several  feet.  The  im- 
mense fluted  columns  supporting  the 
north  and  south  porticos  will  be  raised 
to  correspond  with  the  remainder  of 
the  building,  and  large  square  pillars 
will  be  placed  under  them,  reaching  to 
the  first  floor. 

Since  the  board  of  supervisors  decid- 
ed, by  a  majority  vote,  to  raise  the 
building,  considerable  Interest  in  the 
work  has  been  felt  by  Ihe  older  resi- 
dents of  the  city  who  were  present  at 
the  dedication.  It  is  anticipated  by 
some  that  the  corner  stone  will  be  laid 
bare  wlien  the  pile  is  raised.  However, 
a  diversity  of  opinion  lias  developed 
on  this  point,  several  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  exercises  claiming  that  the 
corner  stone  lies  near  the  base"  of  the 
foun<lation  and  not  against  the  water 
table,  as  others  claim.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  inscription  or  other  Iden- 
tification mark  on  the  corner  atone  to 
designate  it. 

It  would  bo  interesting  to  many  to 
know  the  state  of  preservation  of  sev- 
eral of  the  articles  which  were  placed 
in  the  corner  stone  sixty-two  years 
ago.  The  stone  was  laid  with  appro 
priate  exercises  July  4,  1837,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  the 
citizens  of  Illinois.  Several  coins  and 
documents  were  placed  in  the  recepta- 
cle in  the  stone.  An  account  of  fhe 
ceremony  attending  the  laying  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Springfieldlans,  as  well 
as  to  thos"  who  were  here  at  that  time. 
The  following  account  of  the  exercises 
appeared  in  the  Sangamo  .Tournal  of 
July  6,  1837,  under  the  caption,  "Inde- 
pendence:" 

"This  day  was  celebrated  in  Spring- 
field with  unusual  eclat.  The  military 
companies  of  the  town,  and  Captain 
Neale's  newly  organized  company  of 
horse,  under  command  of  Major  Ba- 
ker were  early  on  parade.  A  feu  de 
joie  was  fired  at  sunrise.  After  vari- 
ous evolutions  of  the  military  in  the 
forenoon,  they  partook  of  a  dinner  in 
the  grove,  furnished  hy  Mr.  W.  W. 
Watsoa.  In  the  afternoon,  a  proces- 
6ioh  was  formed  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian churcli,  of  members  of  tlie  Me- 
.pbaoica'  ipBtUute,   with   banner  ..4iaT- 


played,  and  citizens,  who  were  escort- 
ed to  the  Methodist  church  by  the  mil- 
itary, where  Mr.  Wiley  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  address,  after  which 
the  procession  was  again  formed  and 
moved  to  the  public  square. 

"The  Imposing  proceeding  of  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  the  now  state  house 
was  then  performed.  The  commltlee 
for  that  purpose  were  A.  G.  Henry, 
acting  commissioner;  J.  F.  Hague, 
president  of  the  'Mechanics'  inatitut 
B.  Ferguson,  vice-president,  Abner 
Bennett,  secretary;  Capt.  G.  Elkin  of 
the  sharpshooters;  E.  S.  Phillips  of 
artillery;  Lieut.  William  M.  Cowgill 
S.  C.  Thornton,  J.  S.  Roberts  of  sharp- 
shooters and  J.  N.  Francis. 

"There  was  deposited  in  the  stone — 
A  list  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
state  government;  a  copy  of  the  law 
locating  the  seat  of  government  at 
Springfield;  a  copy  of  the  journals  of 
the  last  session  of  the  geiiei-al  assem- 
bly; several  species  of  the  American 
coin,  comprising  some  of  the  late  Ist 
sues  from  the  mint  as  also  some  of 
the  year  1795;  the  name  of  the  arclii- 
tect  of  the  building,  with  the 
names  of  the  commissioners  un- 
der whose  superintendence  Oo 
building  is  to  be  erected.  The 
corner  stone  having  been  de- 
po.sited  on  the  designated  place.  Major 
Barker  ascended  it,  and  gave  a  short 
but  pertinent  and  animated  address  to 
the  concourse  of  people  who  were 
present.  He  alluded  to  the  occasion 
and  the  place  on  which  they  met; 
glanced  at  the  history  of  our  state  and 
nation;  fintir'ip.ited  the  brilliant  des- 
tiny of  Illinois  under  the  Voutrolling 
influence  of  virtue  and  intelligence; 
and  sought  to  impress  upon  the  people 
that  under  this  influence,  they  might 
expect  all  they  could  desire  for  our 
country  in  the  years  yet  to  come. 
"  'If  with  the  firm  resolve  to  wear  no 
chain. 

They  dare  all  peril  and    endure  all 
pain; 

If  fbeir  free  spirits  spurn  a  chain  of 
gold. 

By  wealth  unfettered  and  to  ease  un- 
sold; 

If  with  eternal  vigilance  tTiey  tread 
In  the  true  path  of  their  time-honored 
dead — 

Long  as  the  stars  shall  deck  the  brow 
of  night; 

Long  as  the  smile  of  woman    shall  be 
bright; 

Long  as  the  foam  shall  gather  where 
the  roar 

Or  ocean  sounds  upon  the  wave-worn 
shore; 

So  long,  my  country,  shall  thy  banner 
fly. 

Till  years  shall  cease  and  time  itself 
shall  die.' 
"At  the  close  of  t}ie  address  the  wel- 
kin rang  with  huzzas — a  salute  was' 
fired— and  the  people  and  the  military 
retired,  highly  gralifled  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day." 
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cent  copper,  in  1857:  one  cent,  nickel, 
1864;  half  dime  and  three  cents,  sliver, 
and  two  cents  bronze.  1873;  twenty 
•cents  silver,  1878;  trade  dollar,  1883; 
•one  dollar  and  three  dollars  gold,  and 
three  cents  nickel,  1889.  The  Columbian 
half  dollar  was  coined  in  1892  and 
.1893  and  the  Isabella  quarter  in  1893. 
The  Lafayette  dollar  was  struck  in 
1899,  the  date  of  the  coin  (1900)  bein^ 
that  of  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial. 

Mint  Marks — Coins  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  have  no  mint  mark, 
those  struck  at  all  other  mints  of  the 
United  States  are  distinguished  by  a 
small  letter  on  the  reverse  near  the 
bottom;  these  letters  are:  "C"'  for 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  discontinued  in  18S1; 
"CC"  for  Carson  City.  Nev..  discon- 
tinued in  1803;  "D"  for  Dahlone^a.  Ga., 
discontinued  in  1861;  "O"  for  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  and  "S"  for  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  coin  dealers  ai-e  the  proper  per- 
sons to  apply  to  for  the  value  of  old 
coins.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  us- 
ually imposgible  to  give  the  value  of  an 
old  coin  without  seeing  it,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  variety  and  condi- 
tion of  pres,ervation  of  the  coin. 

The  Mint'  does  not  publish  and  can 
not  supply  any  book  or  Hit  giving  the 
prices  of  old  coins. 


The  coins  of  the  United  Slates,  now 
authiirized  by  law,  are: 

Gold— Double  Eagle,  Eagle,  Half 
Eagle.  Quarter  Eagle. 

Silver — Half  Dollar,  Quarter  Dollar, 
Dime. 

IVlinor — Five  cents,  nickel;  One  cent, 
bronze. 

The  five-cent  and  one-cent  pieces  are 
known  as  "mincn-"  coins. 

A  "proof  coin"  is  one  struck  by  hand 
on  a  hydraulic  press  from  a  specially 
polished  die,  using  a  polished  blank. 
They  are  made  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  only. 

The  price  of  the  set  of  gold  proof 
coins  is  $38.50;  the  proof  set  of  silver 
and  minor  coins,  $1.50;  the  proof  set 
of  minor  coins,  8  cents..  Singje  '  gold 
pieces,  in  proof,  may  be  had  for  25 
cents  each  above  their  face  value,  but 
the  other  sets  will  not  be  separated. 

Proof  coins  of  the  present  year  can 
be  had  from  about  January  15  td  31. 
unless,  as  is  sorrietimes  the  case,  the 
stock  is  exhausted  a  day  or  so  before 
December  31.  Dies  wear  with  use, 
therefore  coins  struck  late  in  the  year 
may  not  be  as  perfect  as  those'ftetruck 
earlier.  The  Mint  has  no  coins  or  sets 
of  coins  of  other  than  the  present  date 
for  sale. 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  ILLINOIS,    COST  $1,000,000. 


UTICA    SATURDAY    GLOBE,    MARCH    27,  1909- 


WHEN   LINCOLN   RAN   FOR  PRESIDENT.  ^ 

The  lame  pic  tu.v  ,.f  l,,n.- "i;;:;!:;,  t u"' wm'^th/Z^nc^u^^""' The  ..MulU.. 

i^',;:;:!;:'^^.^::  :;r;.:;':la  sIA^'mou..  ......aa. .... .... 

camp  lieu  lii'adquarters.l  
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 "THY  WONDROUS  STORY"  

By  JOHN  HOWARD  TODD,  A.  B.  (Member  Illinois  State  Historical  Society^) 
[Copyrlcht,  1014.  by  Henry  Barrett  CLamUerlln.  J 


STORY  OF  THE  CAPITOLS 

.  RECTION  of  tho  $4,500,000  capitol  which  stands  on  a  spacious  plot  ol 

 ^  ground  in  Springfield  waa  authorized  by  *ct  of  the  general  assembly  ap 

proved  Feb.  25,  1867.  Tho  stnicture  was  not  completed  until  twenly  ont 
.  L-<7 years  aitcrward.  Partial  use  of  the  building  was  n:»de  for  state  purposes 
however,  in  1876.  The  ground  plans  are  in  Latin  cross  form,  the  length  north  ami 
south  being  379  feet  and  east  and  west  268  feet.  From  the  center  rises  a  dome  niii 
feet  high.  Those  who  have  the  endurance  and  nerve  to  climb  the  circular  stairwaj 
to  its  topmost  platform  are  rewarded  on  clear  days  with  a  view  of  beautiful  praiiK 
country  forty  miles  in  diameter. 

This  is  the  fifth  capitol  of  Illinois,  the  first  three  being  at  Vandalia  and  the 
other  two  in  Springfield.  The  first,  built  in  1819,  was  a  small  two-story  woodei, 
structure.  The  first  floor,  a  single  room,  was  used  by  the  house  of  representatives . 
There  were  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor — one  for  the  senate,  the  other  for  tht- 
council  of  revision,  which  was  composed  of  the  governor  and  the  four  justices  ol 
the  Supreme  Court  and  was  empowered  by  the  constitution  of  1818  to  revise  all 
bills  passed  by  the  legislature  before  they  should  become  laws. 

The  first  capitol  was  burned  Dec.  9,  1823.  Of  their  own  motion  the  citizens  ol 
Vandalia  built  a  second  capitol,  and  the  legislature  reimbursed  them  with  $12,164.71 
The  last  legislative  session  held  in  this  structure  ended  Jan.  13,  1836,  and  as  Van 
dalia  folk  had  reared  it  without  asking  the  state's  leave,  they  tore  it  down  witli. 
just  as  little  ceremony  because  it  had  become  unfitted  for  use.  A  third  capitol  wa.:'' 
erected  on  the  same  site.  It  cost  $16,000,  of  which  the  people  of  Vandalia  provided 
$10,000.  The  rest  came  out  of  the  contingent  fund.  Again  the  people  were  re- 
imbursed. In  1839,  following  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Springfield 
the  state  turned  the  building  over  to  Fayette  County  and  Vandalia,  and  it  is  now 
used  as  the  courthouse. 

Tho  fourth  state  house,  erected  in  Springfield,  cost  about  $260,000.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  marvel  of  the  country  folk.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  July  4, 
1837,  and  the  structure  was  finished  sixteen  years  later.  It  was  thought  that  tlm 
capitol  would  be  more  than  ample  for  state  purposes  for  all  time,  llow  wide  ol 
the  mark  the  prophets  were  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Sangamon  County  raised  the 
old  capitol  bodily  and  put  a  new  story  under  it  fifteen  years  ago  that  there  might 
be  room  enough  to  accommodate  the  county  offices. 

When  the  fourth  capitol  was  to  be  built  Sangamon  County  gave  its  publio 
square  for  a  site.  In  1866,  preliminary  to  the  building  of  the  present  statehousf, 
the  county  agreed  to  pay  $200,000  for  the  old  building  and  site  and  to  present  a 
plot  of  eight  acres  for  its  more  magnificent  successor. 

The  three  commissioners  who  supervised  the  building  of  the  fourth  capitol  were, 
paid  $3  a  day  for  their  services.  When  the  legislature  first  met  in  Springfield  on 
Dec.  f»,  1839,  the  base  of  operations  for  the  house  of  representatives  was  tho 
Presbyterian  church.  The  senate  transacted  its  business  in  the  First  Jlethodist 
Church,  an  old  frame  building,  and  the  Supreme  Court  found  quarters  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  How  Sangamon  County  and  its  famous  "long  nine"  members  ol 
the  legislature  brought  about  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Vandalia 
to  Springfield  will  be  related  in  a  subsequent  story.  ^ 
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Lincoln^  Douglas  and  Grant 
Memorialized  in  Court  Room 
Once  Frequented  by  Them 


Alemorle*  of  Lincoln,  the  president;  j 
Douglaa,  the  statesman,  and  Grant,  the 
general,  were  recalled  yesterday  after- 
noon In  a  room  In  which  all  three  ot 
i  these  great  men  were  familiar  figures 
years  ago.  The  circuit  court  room  In 
which  Lincoln  delivered  many  of  his 
speeches  before  the  war  and  before 
going  to  Washington  as  ijresideut  and 
in  which  Douglas  also  delivered  many 
great  addresses,  and  in  which  Grant 
also  appeared,  before  joining  the  union 
forces,  was  the  scene  of  a  meeting  in 
honor  of  the  centennial  anniversai-y  of 
the  state  of  Illinoia. 

The  circuit  court  room,  first  used  as 
a  circuit  court  room  February  21,  1876, 
has  recently  been  decorated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Ideas  of  the  centennial 
committee.  Portraits  of  Lincoln,  Doug- 
las :  nd  Grant  adorn  the  west  wall, 
just  above  the  Judges'  bench,  and  these 
thiee  great  men,  to  whom  lUmoisans 
■owe  so  much,  were  the  subjects  of  the 
addresses. 

John  W.  Bunn  of  this  city,  who  knew 
Lincoln,   when    he   was  a   boy;  Mrs. 
Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  secretary  of  the 
Centennial  commission;    Hon.  Clinton 
L.  Conkling  and  Hon.  James  M.  Gra- 
ham were  the  speakers  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon, with  Hon.  E.  S.  Smith,  Judge 
of  the  circuit  court,  presiding.  And 
rwhen  the  rooms  were  dctl"  'fed  for  the 
I  use  of  the  circuit  court  back  in  lilie, 
j  Judge  Charles  S.  Zane  presided  and 
I  the  talks  were  given  by  General  John 
!  A.  McClernand,   William   H.  Herndon 
and  Judge  Benjamin  S.  Edwards. 
Lincoln  Worked  Cheaply. 
Mr.  Bunn  told  of  one  of  the  first  big 
cases  which  Lincoln  had.    The  Smith 
company  of  Chicago  wrote  Mr.  Buna 
and  his  brother,  Jacob  Bunn,  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  best  lawyer  in  the 
county,  as  they  had  a  case  coming  up 
for  trial  which  involved  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.    Mr.  Bunn  en- 
gaged Lincoln  and  after  the  case  had 
rbeen  won  he  inquired  aa  to  what  fee 
Lincoln  would  want.    Lincoln  was  un- 
decided but  finally  asked  Mr.  Bunn  If 
he    tought    $:;5  would  be  too  much. 
After  Mr.  Bunn  had  made  the  settle- 
ment and  wrote  the  Smith  company 
of  the  final  decision,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.   Smith  saying  that  he 
had  not  only  hired  the  best  lawyer  in 
the  county,  but  also  the  cheapest. 
Air.  Bunn  also  relatedws  to  Giuul  tuk- 
command  of  the  21st  Illinois  regi 


Mr.  Graham's  Talk. 

Mr.  Graham  said  in  part: 
1  want  to  personally  thank  the  board 
of  supervisors  for  this  splendid  le- 
minde/^  of  the  i^sL  No  one  who  looks 
on  f**-?  picture  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  noble  part  Illinois  has  played  in 
our  country's  history,  and  the  fact  that 
Springfield  and  Sangamon  county  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  making 
of  that  history. 

This  pamting  on  the  wall  is  a'forc- 
ible  reminder  of  the  past  and  of  the 
part  Springfield  played  in  it. 

It  is  indued  a  distinguished  group — 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  Grant. 

To  these  three  men  more  than  to  any 
others  we  owe  it  that  we  have  today 
an  undivided  country. 

There  is  a  strongly  dramatic  touch 
In  the  strange  relationships  of  the  two 
former,  Lincoln  and  Douglas— in  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  lines 
of  their  lives  touched  and  crossed  at 
so  many  points  and  in  so  many  ways. 

Both  were  reared  in  poverty,  both 
came  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  20. 
Douglas  came  at  leaat  a  part  of  the 
way  on  foot,  and  Lincoln  all  the  way. 
Each  took  to  the  law  and  to  politics, 
often  meeting  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
law  suit,  and  also  on  opposite  sides  in 
the  political  campaigns.  Both  served 
in  the  state  legislature,  both  aspired 
to  the  same  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate,  and  both  were  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  in  1860.  They  were 
even  competitors  for  the  hand  of  th<i 
same  girl. 

Sometimes  one  was  victor,  some-' 
times  the  other,  but  whatever  the  out- 
come of  their  contests  and  their 
i  rivalries  neither  ever  ceased  to  be  both 
'  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot,  and  to- 
wards the  end,  which  was  premature 
for  both,  when  the  life  of  the  Republic 
was  threatened,  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  preservation  of  the 
union  they  both  loved  so  well. 


I  History  as  It  has  been  written,  up 
to  this  time,  has  not  been  quite  fair 

I  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  It  is  true  that 
as  a  leader  of  the  party  which  was 
identified  with  slavery  he  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  compromise  with 
his  better  judgment.  Hut  it  was  an 
age  of  comjiromise.  The  alternative! 
appeared  so  dreadful  that  the  bra  vest  j 
hesitated  before  taking  that  step. 
Welister  was  for  compromise,  and  Clay 
Is  still  known  as  the  Great  Comprom- 
iser. 

But  It  was  not  a  case  for  palliatives. 
There  could  be  no  lasting  compromise 
with  anything  so  Inherently  and  essen- 
tl.i Uy  wrong  and  Immoral  as  human 
.'Slavery.  .As  Lincoln  so  bravely  and  so 
v.iselv  said:  A  house  divided  ngalnst 
Itself  could  not  stand.  There  were  no 
alternative.  It  must  he  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other,  and  In  the  general 
progress    toward    higher    and  better 


;ment,  which  was  stationed  then  west  of 
( the  city.  Mr.  Bunn,  Governor  Yates  and 
i  Major  Loomis  were  walking  in  from 
I  the  camp  one  day,  and  were  discussing 
thow  hard  it  was  to  keep  a  man  in  coin- 
j  mand  of  this  regiment,  as  they  usually 
j  resigned.    One  suggested  to  Governor 
:  Yates  that  young  Grant  would  be  Just 
the  ideal  man  for  the  place,  and  Gov- 
ernor Yates  asked  where  he  could  be 
located.    At  that  time  Grant  was  vi.sit- 
Ing  in  Kentucky  and  Major  Loomis  im- 
mediately   wired    him    to    come  to 
Springlicld  and  take  command. 

On  arrival  in  Springfield  Grant  was 
asked  alter  taking  charge,  how  many 
railroad  cars  he  would  need  to  move 
the  regiment  to  Quincy.  Grant,  who 
alwajs  decided  things  quickly,  said  he 
would  rather  march  through  a  freo 
state  than  through  MisHouri,  a  slave 
stute,  and  started  his  regiment  off  for 
Quincy.  The  trip  required  less  than 
ten  days,  and  it  was  the  only  Illinois 
regiment  to  walk  that  distance,  the 
others  all  using  railroads. 


Douglas  Born  Leader. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  remark- 
able man.  He  would  have  achieved 
place  and  fame  in  any  country  where 
ability  was  accorded  opportunity.  He 
was  a  born  leader,  and  had  all  the 
qualities  for  leadership.  He  had  con- 
fidence, courage,  aggressiveness  and 
decision;  he  was  bold  In  attack  and 
fekillful  in  defence,  and  he  was  not 
without  an,bition. 

His  Kise  in  I^inois'\vas  rapid.  At  21 
h'^  Wjta  iu3pyHtj6>' to,  the  bar,  at  22  he 
was  if^tdiiins  ^ttorney  io-^it^  of  the 
most  important  ludicialjiistngts  in  the 
state.  In  (iuick'suc«<'gsion  he  became 
memher  of  the  l|&(iislature ;  register  of 
the  land  ^fl}<e,t secretary  of  state  and 
iiienyjec  ^'-flie  state  supreme  court. 
Thi.sOatter  office  he  resigned  at  the  age 
of  30  to  take  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
representatives  at  Washington.  After 
a  distinguished  service  of  four  years 
in  the  house  he  passed  to  the  senate 
where  he  retained  a  seat  till  his  un- 
timely death  on  June  3,  1861,  at  the 
age  of  48. 

Part  of  his  sensational  service  was 
during  the  days  of  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  and  he  soon  proxed  himself 
worthy  of  such  illustrious  associates. 

Lewis  Cass,  the  democratic  leader  in 
the  senate  became  secretary  of  state 
in  1857,  and  almost  by  general  con- 
sent Douglas  took  his  place  as  the 
leader  of  his  party  In  that  great  as- 
1  sembly. 


things  there  could  be  little  question  as 
to  whwich  it  would  be.  , 

Tried  for  Harmony. 

But  Douglas,  hampered  by  his  politi- 
cal ambitions,  tried  to  harmonize 
tilings  which  were  permanently  dis- 
ccrdaut,  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable. 
He  failed.  He  lost  the  object  of  his 
dearest  ambition  to  his  old  rival,  to  a 
man  whose  worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  never  waned  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  Goddess  to  whose  service, 
come  weal  come  woe,  he  had  devoted 
his  energies  and  his  life. 

It  was  in  defeat  that  Douglas  really 
discovered  himself.  After  he  had 
broken  with  the  slaveholding  auto- 
cracy, and  realized  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  prepared  to  go  the  politician 
was  lost  in  the  patriot.  He  stood  as 
a,  buttress  behind  the  President.  He 
cstenlatiously  held  Mr.  Lincoln's  hat 
while  he  was  taking  the  oath  of  olfice. 
He  defended  him  ably  and  vigorously 
on  the  floor  of  the  senate  during  tha 
days  of  the  short  session  and  when 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
the  President  called  for  75,000  volun- 
teers, Douglas  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  white  house  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  most  whole-hearted  and 
unreserved  way.  The  President  ac- 
cepted them  in  the  same  spirit  and 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  Illinois  to 
stir  the  people  with  his  eloquence  and 
bring  home  to  them  a  realization  ot 
their  duty  and  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

To  realize  the  true  value  of  the  work 
done  by  Douglas  at  this  trying  time, 
we  must  remember  that  no  man  in 
public  life  in  America  ever  had  a  more 
devoted  personal  following  than  the 
Little  Giant.  His  followers  believed  In 
him  absolutely.  As  he  went  so  they 
went.  No  one  knew  this  better  than 
Lincoln.  And  when  we  reflect  that  in 
the  northern  states  Douglas  polled 
1,375,000  votes  to  Lincoln's  1,766,000 
we  will  realize  more  fully  how  much 
depended  on  his  attitude.  It  was  of 
the  most  vital  importance  that  he 
should  unequlvocably  declare  himself 
In  favor  of  the  Union  cause  just  aa  he 
did  do. 

Rendered  Great  Service. 

1  would  not  detract  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  fame  and  credit  due  to  General ' 
Grant,  but  1  think  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  if  he  had  not  led  the  Union  armies 
to  victory  some  other  general — possi- 
bly Sherman — would  have  done  so. 

Nor  would  I  diminish  in  the  slightest 
decree  the  glory  and  credit  due  Lin- 
coln for  his  amazing  performance  but 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Seward 
might  have  succeeded  in  piloting  the 
ship  of  state  safely  through  tha  shoals 
and  rocks  of  the  Civil  war;  it  is  quite 
thinkable  that  others  might  have  suc- 
cessfully taken  the  place  of  Grant  and 
even  of  Lincoln,  but  no  man  then  lived 
who  could  have  taken  the  place  ol 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 


In  obedience  to  the  President's  sug- 
gestion he  came  at  once  to  Illinois. 
In  this  building,  nay.  in  this  very  room, 
In  words  of  surpassing  force  and  elo- 
quence, he  appealed  to  his  friends  and 
to  all  the  people  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment and  the  flag  from  every  assail- 
ant whoever  he  may  ba. 
.The  shortest  way  to  peace  he  said,  is 
through  the  most  stupendous  and 
unanimous  preparations  for  war. 
There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion. Every  man  must  be  for  the  gov- 
ernment or  against  it.  There  can  bo 
no  neutrals — only  patriots  or  traitors., 

It  is  true  the  great  eervice  Douglas 
rendered  his  couutrj'  had  the  recogni- 
tion it  deserves  and  it  gives  me  per- 
sonal  gratinravlon  tOk  see  this  start 
made  In  the-  ol4  state  tjouse  where  his 
voice  was  so  often  heard-  Its  presence 
here  will  stimulate  a  stwdy  of  his  life, 
and  that  will  make  the  student  a  better 
American  and  better  man. 


Eulogizes  Lincoln. 

ilr.  Conkling  said; 

•Mr.  Lincoln,  both  as  legislator, 
lawyer,  politician,  candidate  for  the 
United  States  senate,  presidential 
nominee  and  president-elect,  had  much 
to  do  with  this  building.  He  was  one 
of  the  nine  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1836-37  which  met  at  Vandalia, 
then  capital  of  the  state,  called  the 
"Loug  Nine"  on  accountof  the  fact 
tbht  they  averaged  exactly  six  feet  in 
height.  ^  ,  . 

•This  delegation  from  the  county  o£ 
Sangamon  succeeded  In  having  the 
capital  removed  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only 
a  member  of  that  legislalu  but  was 
also  a  member  for  several  terms  altei 
the  Capitol  was  moved  to  Springfield. 

"In  the  room  where  we  are  today, 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  Here  he  delivered  some  of 
his  earlier  and  the  most  interesting 
of  his  speeches  and  he  here  contended 
with  politicians  of  the  democratic 
party,  he  being  a  whig.  In  the  contest 
over  the  slavery  question,  which  was 
one  Qf  the  burning  questions  of  the 

day-  . . 

"After  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  bar  as  a  lawyer  in  1S39,  he.i 
availed  himself  of  the  books  loaned  to  | 
him  by  a  fellow,  but  when  the  capitol 
was  occupied,  as  it  was  in  a  few  years, 
the  state  law  library,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
building,  where  the  present.,  court, 
room  is,  afforded  him  much  assistance 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  text  books 
of  that  day  whic  were  to  be  found 
therein.  This  library  belonged  to  the 
state  and  was  for  the  use  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  the  lawyers. 

•'In  the  center  and  on  the  east  side 
of  that  same  floor  was  the  supreme 
caurt  room,  and  there  at  the  clerk's 
desk  he  was  on  March  1,  1831).  finally 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
the  state  of  Illinois.  Before  this  court 
and  in  that  room  he  often  argued 
cases  taken  on  appeal  from  various 
courts  in  the  Eighth  judicial  district, 
over  which  he  traveled  with  other 
lawyers  in  going  from  county  td 
county  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
circuit  court. 


"It  was  a  very  dignified  and  excel-  . 
lent  room.    lo  this  room  Mr.  Lincoln  ' 
delivered  some  of  his  stirring  anti- 
slavery    speeches    In  the  early  days. 
Here  also  In  June,  1858,  he  delivered 
the  celebrated  speech  wherein  he  said; 
'.\  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  < 
stand.  I  believe  this  government  can-  ! 
not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  ' 
half  free." 

"Thl.s  speech  he  had  carefully  pre-  ! 
pared  and  submitted  to  a  number  of 
his  republican  friends,  who  unani- 
mously advised  him  not  to  deliver  It. 
He  did  not  argue  the  matter  with  them 
but  quietly  said  that  he  believed  that 
he  was  right  and  If  right  he  was  go- 
ing to  deliver  It  whatever  the  con- 
sequences might  be. 

"They  thought  that  he  would  de- 
stroy his  chance  of  being  chosen 
United  States  senator  and  the  sequel 
proved  that  they  were  right,  but  this 
speech  which  lost  for  hlin  the  sena- 
torship  Rained  for  him  the  presi- 
dency.   Thl?  speech  w£(.s  delivered  in 


As  Legislator. 

"As  a  legislator  his  worK  was  quite 
notable  in  the  early  days  and  he  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  all  of  the 
conventions  and  In  the  various  trans- 
actions in  the  state  during  the  time 
that  he  was  in  the  legislature. 

"The  house  of  representatives,  when 
he  was  a  member,  occupied  the  roorn 
on  the  west  side  of  the  capitol  which 
Is  now  occupied  by  the  circuit  court  of 
Sangamon  county.  At  that  time  the 
room  extended  from  the  extreme  south 
to  the  extreme  north  of  the  bulldingr, 
and  had  upon  Us  eastern  side  In  a 
curve  a  row  of  beautiful  Corinthian 
columna.  - 


the  present  circuit  court  room  at  an 
adjourned  session  of  the  republican 
convention  held  in  the  evening. 

"In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
building,  where  now  is  the  room  of  tho 
master  in  chancery,  Mr.  Lincoln  spent 
the  Interval  from  his  nomination  until 
late  in  the  year  1860  receiving  delega- 
tions, conferring  with  friends  and  po- 
litical adherents. 

"A  short  time  before  leaving  for 
Washington,  in  February,  1861,  he  left 
these  rooms  and  occupied  for  the  time 
being,  for  a  few  weeks  only,  some 
rooms  In  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Revere  House,  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  tVashington  and  Fourth  street, 
from  whence  he  left  In  February,  as  I 
have  said,  for  Washington. 

Lincoln  Burial. 

"He  never  again  was  received  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Springfield 
as  a  m.an,  but  afterwards,  In  1S6.S,  In 
April,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  was  brought  back  and 
placed  in  this  room,  where  we  are  now 
today,  and  on  a  bier  draped  in  black 
rested  his  remains  while  his  friends 
and  neighbors  came  quietly  and  sol- 
emnly and  many  In  tears,  looking  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  one 
whom  they  had  loved  so  much. 

"They  came  all  through  the  long 
day  and  steadily  all  the  long  night, 
through  yonder  door,  and  passing  by 
the  head  of  his  coffin  as  he  lay  just 
below  me  here  In  this  room  they  pass- 
ed out  the  other  door  quietly  and  Into 
the  street. 

"These  walls,  these  corridors,  these 
rooms  have  many  an  Incident  and  many 
reminiscences  of  the  great  martyred 
president  and  It  becomes  us  to  recall 
the  various  facts  by  which  he  was  as- 
sociated with  these  material  things, 
and  we  should  hand  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  the  memory  of 
these  associations  so  that  the  places 
which  are  so  sacred  by  reason  of  his 
having  been  here  so  much  should  al- 
ways be  kept  In  the  minds  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  the  great 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln." 


Mrs.  Weber  In   hir  address  on  the 
Centennial  had  the  following  to  say: 

If  the  walls  of  this  venerable  build- 
ng  could  apeak  they  would  have  a  glo 
lous  story  to  relate.  Illinois  h.os  reached 
the  ape  of  one  hundred  years.  For  a  ccn 
tury  she  has  been  making  long  strides 
In  prog^ress  and  In  resources.  Today  we 
are  actually  celebrating  the  first  of 
the  Centennial  observnnce.s.  and 
nothing  could  be  more  appronriato  than 
for  this  county,  and  this  city,  the  cap- 
ital county  and  the  capital  city,  which 
are  located  almost  In  a  geographlcn! 
center  of  the  state  and  where  the 
state's  buslnea  centers.  Therefore.  It 
Is  most  appropriate  that  the  officers  of 
and  officials  of  Sangamon  county  take 
the  first  offlclal  action  In  celebrating 
the  state's  Centennial.  Individuals  have 
birthdays,  states  have  birth  years. 

Illinois  was  not  twenty  years  old 
when  the  little  village  of  Springfield 
was  selected  as  its  capital.  The  act 
choosing  Springfield  was  passed  by  the 
I  Legislature  at  Vandalia  on  February. 
■28,  1837.  During  eighty  years  of  Illi- 
nois' century  of  Statehood,  Springfield 
has  been  the  Capital.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  this  building  was  the  State  Cap- 
itol. The  corner  stone  of  this  house 
was  laid  on  July  4,  1837,  and  the  dedi- 
catory address  was  delivered  by  Col. 
E.  D.  Baker,  "Silver  Tongued  Ned 
Baker,"  who  Dr.  William  Jayne,  whom 
you  all  knew,  declared  was  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  thera  all.  Baker,  who 
served  in  the  Mexican  War.  in  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  tide  of  emigration 
of  the  day  sought  a  new  home  In  the 
golden  west.  He  returned  In  triumph 
to  represent  the  state  of  Oregon  in  the 
United  State  Senate,  and  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  Mr.  Lincoln,  his 
old  friend,  appointed  him  a  brigadiei 
general,  but  in  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
August.  1861,  he  laid  down  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country  at  Ball's 
Bluff.  My  time  is  so  brief  that  I  can 
not  more  than  briefly  touch  upon  the 
events  which  have  occurcd  in  this  his-  ' 
toric  building-  The  first  ^Knrral-  as- 
sembiif  held  in  this  buiiaing  conveneu 
Nov.  23,  1840. 

Thomas  Carlin  was  governor  and 
William  L.  D.  Ewing  'svas  Speaker  of 
the  House.  He  defeated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, his  Whig  opponent.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  of  course  a  member  of  the  House. 
In  this  room  eleven  United  States  Sen- 
ators were  elected  to  represent  Illinois 
In  the  highest  law  making  body  in  the 
laud.  The  first  was  Samuel  McRoberts, 
elected  in  1841,  the  last,  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  elected  in  1S73.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Lyman  Trumbull  were 
each  elected  three  times,  but  Senator 
Douglas  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
third  term.  Ton  governors  have  pre- 
sided in  this  house,  the  first.  Thomas' 
Carlin,  and  the  last.  John  L.  Beveridge. 
Sehlby  M.  Cullom  presided  in  this 
room  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  this  room,  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  his  great  speech  of  June  16. 
1S58,  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
connot  stand."  Here  the  great  Douglas 
came  to  this  room  to  plead  with  his 
friends  to  remain  loyal,  to  support  the 
government.  In  his  eloquent,  pathetic 
speech  of  April  25,  1S61.  the  malady 
which  was  so  soon  to  cau.se  his  death 
had  already  laid  Its  heavy  hand  upon 
him  and  added  to  the  pathos  and  power 
of  the  speech.  He  died  in  Chicago  June 
3,  of  that  year.  To  this  house  they 
brought  Lincoln's  martyred  form,  that 
he  might  for  twenty-four  hours  He  in 
august  majesty,  that  his  old  friends 
and  neighbors  should  pay  their  last 
sad  tribute  of  love  and  reveratlon,  ere 
they  bore  him  to  his  final  resting  place. 
Here  It  was  in  this  house,  that  the 
brave  men  of  1861  came  to  offer  theii 
I  services  to  our  great  war  governor 
Yates,  for  the  defense  of  our  country, 
and  among  them  came  a  quiet  and  re-  I 
tiring  man  who  on  the  recommendation  I 
of  E.  B.  Washburne  was  given  em-  j 
ployment  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  i 
General.  This  was, Captain  Ulysses  E.I 
Qrant.  » 


When  he  left  Galena  in  1861  he  was  ! 
just  thirty-nine  years  of  age.    He  had 
been  educated  at  West  Point  and  had  i 
served  in  the  regular  army.  Leaving 
the  army  he  had  tried  farming  near  , 
St.  Louis  without  meeting  aucceas.  and  ! 
went  Hnally  to  Galena  to  assist  in  the  j 
tannery  in  which  his  father  was  inter- ■ 
ested.    On  the  breal^ing  out  of  the  war 
he  came  to  Springtiuld  to  see  If  he 
could  be  of  service.    He  felt  lliat  his 
West  Point  training  and  military  serv- 
ice ought  to  be  put  to  practical  use. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  how  Governor 
Yates  happened  to  appoint  him  Colonel 
of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  regiment,  but  the  Important 
thing  is  that  he  received  this  appoint- 
ment. 

The  story  of  hi.s  wonderful  rise,  his 
great  military  genius  and  the  fact  that 
in  four  years  time  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  is 
more  than  wondeiful  and  thrilling  than 
a  tale  of  a  hero  of  romance  in  the  realm 
of  fiction.  It  is  idle  to  conjecture  what 
the  life  of  General  Grant  would  have 
been  if  the  opporninitv  which  the  Civil 
War  gave  him  had  not  aisen.  That  Is 
was  one  of  the  Great  Captains  of  the 
world  is  conceded.  Illinois  In  writing 
her  history  has  not  paid  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
is  one  of  her  sons,  has  not  loudly 
enough  proclaimed  him  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  world, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
hailed  from  Illinois..  At  thirty-nine 
yeai-s  of  age,  he  had  met  \vith  little 
but  discouragement.  At  forty-three 
years  of  age,  he  received  the  sword  ol 
Lee  in  surrender  at  Appomattox  and 
was  general  of  all  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  At  forty-six  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States. 
All  these  things  occured  In  seven  years 
time  and  he  began  his  career  in  the 
Civil  War  here  in  this  building. 

The  Judges  of  this  circuit  have  al- 
ways been  men  of  learning  and  repu- 
tation. Before  this  room  was  the  court 
room,  the  Sangamon  Circuit,  since  the 
apportionment  of  1839  had  been  pre- 
sided over  by  such  noted  men  and 
able  judges  as  S.  H.  Treat,  Xathanlal 
Pope,  tJtephen  T.  l/Ogan,  Da.vt(J  Davisj 


An  eve;it  of  national  importance  will! 
take  place  at  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  on 
Decoration  day,  when  a  monument  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William 
H.  Herndon,  who  for  many  years  wasi 
the  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,' 
and  who  also  was  the  author  of  a 
"Life  of  Lincoln."  The  hour  set  for 
the  ceremonies  Is  3  o'clock  Thursday  j 
afternoon  and  the  Sangamon  County  j 
Bar  association  will  attend  in  a  body. 
It  is  expected  also  that  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  society  will  be  repre- 
sented by  several  of  its  members.  In- 
cluding some  who  live  in  other  cities 
of  the  state. 

The  program  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
president  of  the  bar  association,  Adolph 
Bernard,  who  will  preside  during  the 
exercises.  The  chief  address  of  the 
day  will  be  delivered  by  H.  W.  IMas- 
ters.  Vachel  Lindsay  will  read  his 
poem,  "When  Lincoln  Walks  at  Mid- 
night." 

The  monument  le  of  gray-green 
granite,  a  plain,  massive  pillar  with  its 
upper  surface  rounded  in  a  graceful 
arch.  On  the  front  of  the  stone  is  the 
inscription,  "William  H.  Herndon, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  law  partner  seven- 
teen years,  born  Dec.  25,  1818;  died 
IMarch  14,  1891,"  and  the  quotation  from 
Herndon's  book  on  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
"The  struggles  of  this  age  and  suc- 
ceeding ages,  for  God  and  man — re- 
ligion— humanity  and  liberty,  with  all 
their  complex  and  grand  relations — 
may  they  triuippli  and  conquer  forever, 
is  my  ardent  wish  and  most  fervent 
soul-prayer." 

The  north  side  of  the  stone  bears  the 
inscription,  "Mary  J.  Herndon,  wife  of 
William  H.  Herndon,  born  July  27, 
1822;  died  August  18,  18G1,"  and  the 
south  side,  "Anna  M.  Herndon,  wife  of 
William  H.  Herndon,  born  March  1, 
1836;  died  January  8,  1S93." 

The  Inscriptions  were  subjected  to 
the  approval  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Mr.  Herndon,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Fleury, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Ral.ston  and  Mrs.  Mmnie 
H.  Ballard,  all  of  whom  reside  in 
Springfield. 

Jesse  H.  Welk  of  Greemaatle,  Ind., 
is  said  to  have  started  the  plan  to 
build  a  monument  to  William  11. 
Herndon.  Mr.  Welk  several  years  ago 
went  to  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  while  on 
a  visit  to  this  city  and  on  inquiring  for 
and  finding  the  grave  of  Lincoln's  law 
I)arlner  was  distressed  to  see  that  it 
was  not  properly  marked.  Mr.  Welk 
had  assisted  Mr.  Heindon  in  compiling 
data  for  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  had 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  the  man 
who  had  been  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  great  emancipator. 

Some  time  afterwards,  through  the 
eftorts  of  Mr.  Welk,  a  suitable  fund 
was  raised  and  the  monument  now  to 
be  dedicated  was  erected.  Among  the 
contributors  were  many  members  of 
the  Sangamon  County  bar  and  men 
and  women  residing  throughotit  the 
nation  who  were  admirers  of  Lincoln 
and  Herndon. 

Among  the  Sangamon  county  con- 
tributors to  the  IMonuinent  fund  are: 
Gray  Herndon,  nephew  of  William  H. 
Herndon;  H.  B.  Rankin,  B.  F.  Cald- 
well, J.  W.  ration,  Kdward  C.  Knotts, 
Judge  G.  W.  Murray,  Judge  J  Otis 
I  Humphrey,  Biul'ord  Wilson,  Clinton  L. 
Conkling,  Logan  Hay,  H.  E.  Barber, 
W.  M.  Ballard,  C.  S.  Andrews,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Brown,. 


Contributors  living  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country  Include  W.  F.  Herndon. 
of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  W.  K.  Bixby,  )f 
St    Louis;     John    Campbell,  Balboa, 
Panama;   George  IT.  Crocker,  Boston, 
Mass.;     David     Jameson,  Newcastle, 
Pa-  W.  O.  Johnson,  Chicago;   S.  W. 
Jickson   New  York  City;  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago;  Governor  Low- 
den-  F  W.  Loliman,  St.  Louis;  Gard- 
ner'Lathrop,  Chicago ;   H.  W.  Meltzer, 
Chicago;  C.  W.  McLellan,  Champlaign, 
N   Y  •  William  Narin,  Nowata,  Okla.; 
Ion    Whitlord,    Nowata,    Okla.;  Arch 
Ringe,  Nowata,  Okla.;  F.  A.  Patrick, 
Pale.stine,  Texais;  A.  E.  Pillsbury,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  E.  C.  Reirhwald.  Chieago; 
J.  I'l.   Remsburg,   Potter,  Kan.;  Jud 
Steward,    New   York   City;    Silas  H 
Strawn.  Chieago;  Charles  W.  Wcndte 
Newton,  Masj-.:  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;   U.  N.  Bethel,  New  \orV 
City     J.     D.     LovcUss,  Speeglevillej 
Texas;   G.  A.  Tracy.  Putnam.  *>>nn-.| 
The.  Truth  Seeker,  New   \  ork  i  .ity.  | 


LOWDEN'S  DRAMATIC  STORY  SHOWS 
SPRINGFIELD  GREAT  IMPORTANCE 


With  fine  dramatic  effect,  speaking 
before  the  Lincoln  Centennial  asso- 
ciation at  the  iSangaino  club  banquet 
Monday  night,  former  Goveinoi- 
Franli  O.  Lowden  recalled  histoiy 
which  makes  sacred  the  old  circuit 
court  room  of  the  Sangamon  county 
coui  t  house.  The  meeting  closed  the 
celebi-alion  of  tlie  11-ith  birth  anni- 
versary of  the  Great  Knianciiiator. 

Though  he  did  not  make  any 
reconimcndation  relative  to  tlie  court 
house,  it  was  ob\ious  to  all  who 
heard  him  that  .Spi-ingliclJ  and  San- 
gamon county  sliould  unite  in 
energetic  actjvity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that'  old  building  In  us  on- 
tiiety,  and  the  circuit  court  room  in 
particular. 

Governor  Lowden  said  that  during 
his  residence  in  Springiield  he  at- 
tended merely  as  a  listener  a  meel- 
II.!.'  (>f  the  Historical  society  held  in 
tl!!il  coui't  room  and  he.-.rd  brief  ad- 
drc^-ses■  by  Lincoln's  former  asso- 
ciates— George  Pasfield,  John  ^V. 
Bunn  and  Clinton  L  Conkling  They 
told  of  Lincoln's  practice  of  law  in 
that  court  house,  of  the  old  house  of 
reprc-^entatives  occujjying  that  cham- 
ber; of  tlie  addiess  of  Douglas  who 
had  suffered  defeat,  but  rituiTed 
Ka>iiig;  "There  are  now  only  two 
parlies — patriots  and  traitojs";  of 
lilt;  inijii-nce  there  of  General  Giant 
sliiiiil\-  before  taliing-  command  of 
the  Twenty-first  Illinois,  and  other 
event.s  which  hallow  that  spot. 

As  the' governor  spoke  tiieie  was  a 
hufcli  through  the  audience  that  evi- 
denced its  inspiration.  From  that 
nddri  .ss  is  expected  to  spring  an 
activity  relative  to  Lincoln's  mem-' 
ory  that  will  focus  upon  the  court 
house. 

The  entire  program  was  characler- 
I'/.ed  b.v  a  multitude  of  suggestions 
that  may  help  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  more  fittingly  in 
Springiield.  "Keep  Green  the  Mem- 
ory of  l..iru'oln  in  Siningfield,"  as  ex- 
pressed by  Logan  Hay,  tlie  presiding 
(ifficer,  was  the  plea  of  the  several 
speakers  heard  at  tlie  gatliei  ing. 
Converse  Makes  Suggestions. 

Suggestions  concei  ning  »  hat  might 
be  done  to  make  Siiringfield  a  more 


■ivorthy  place  as  the  former  home  and 
final  re'stiuK  place  of  Lincoln  were 
feiven  in  large  numbers  by  Hai-ry 
Converse. 

"As  an  Englishman  walks  through 
Westminster  Abbey  and  a  French- 
r.an  visits  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  for 
inspiration  we  should  turn  more  and 
more  to  Lincoln  for  our  Inspiiation. 
but  men  of  all  nations  ti-U-n  tc  Lin- 
i'y'ln  here  for  their  inspiration. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  i'i  ex- 
clusively Springfield's  but  evcr.\' 
crniniunity  in  Illinois  should  know 
that  they  have  a  part  to  play  In  re- 
taining the  familiar  places  known  tc 
Lincoln." 

John  Walker  spoke  on  the  financial 
needs  of  the  association  If  It  under- 
took any  great  work.  He  mentioned 
very  optimistically  that  If  the  right 
appeal  is  made,  the  orgunfzation  will 
liave  no  trouble  to  carry  on  -what- 
ever work  or  activity  it  cesires. 

"Big  men  in  labor  organizations 
wculd  back  any  movement  if  proper- 
ly made,"  '-aid  Mr.  Walker.  "We 
would  be  glad  to  contribute  monev 
for  any  worthy  purpose  and  I  believe 
tha':  money  could  be  raised  in  Illi- 
nois for  a  maeniflcent  building  in 
memory  of  Lincoln." 

Sliort  talks  were  made  at  the  close 
>  f  the  progi  .ni  by  Mrs.  Burton  Reed, 
Mi  s.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  Col.  J.  W. 
Jtneis>on,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hagler  and  Judge 
E.  S.  Smith. 

P.  Barton  Warren,  secretary  of 
the  asoelation,  told  of  the  necessity 
of  having  enthusiasm  for  Lincoln- 
movements  la  Springflcld, 

Folowmg  are  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  at  the  meeting  concern- 
ing activities  and    movements  that 
the  association  might  undertake: 
Suggestions. 

Yearly  observance  of  February  12 
:i.ad  an  exhibition  of  Lincoln  lltera- 
tuie  and  other  material  to  be  part 
of  the  birthday  celebration;  invita- 
tion to  tho  president  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  chief  speaker  once 
in  four  years  at  birthday  celebra- 
tions; prizes  to  be  offered  for  the 
best  monograph  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; scliolarships  in  Illinois  col- 
leges or  universities  foj-  best  work  1r, 


oiipiiial  lesearch;  cooperation  and 
aid  in  the  collection  by  the  -state  of 
;ilmois9  of  a  gn  at  number  of  Lincoln 
'fclics  to  include  manuscripts,  letters, 
bool;s.  ))ictui-es  and  re;ies  of  >-arious 
i-;'.nds:  coiection  of  all  possible  in- 
:i  'n  Priiri-tif-ld  regardiiifj 
Lincoln's  life,  collected  and  placed  in 
iuiiii  ami  ijubliylied  tor  distn- 
liiuion  to  tourists  or  other  inteiested 
persons;  mark'ng  sites  in  Springfield 
and  S.'.ngamon  county  connected  with 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  encouraging  and 
aiding  in  a  Lincoln  pageant  to  'oe 
i^ivtii  at  New  Salem;  collection  of 
the  reminiscences  of  all  Individals 
who  have  known  Lincoln:  construc- 
tion of  a  paved  road  between  Spring- 
iield and  New  Salem,  this  road  to  be 
planted  on  both  sides-  by  trees 
nrimed  in  honor  of  Lincoln;  presei-- 
vation  of  Lincoln's  home  in  Spring- 
field. 


^SUNDAY.  JA^'y4HY  12j 


fLincokJemb  Newsj 

There  were  less  than  twenty-five 
callers  yesterday  at  ^Lincoln  tomb. 

"Will  the  agitatioft  result  in  giving 
Illinois  a  Lincoln  i4(was^)i"ial  that  will 
iatisfy  the  people  for*  all  time  to 
come?  When  a  person  talks  with 
less  than  a  thousand  people  he  may 
have  very  decided  views  on  such  mat- 
ters, but  if  he  talks  to  a  million  he 
may  have  his  doubts.  Lincoln  lovers 
are  generally  agreed  that  he  deserves 
a  memorial  s»cond  to  nothing  on 
earth.  The  one  at  Washington  is 
awe  inspiring,  but  a  few  minutes  or  j 
a  few  hours  generally  satisfies  one. 
It  has  but  one  idea,  the  spectacular.  ■ 

At  Lincoln  tomb  is  probably  the 
flrst  place  to  get  suggestions.  The  ! 
views  of  a  million  or  two  of  people  are  , 
V  orth  considering.  The  underlying  ! 
thought  of  the  guests  is  that  nothing  I 
is  too  good.  The  ordmary,  or  one 
idea  will  not  satisfy  the  people.  It 
must  appeal  to  and  satisfy  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  the  spectacular 
fancy. 

The  question  at  the  tomb  asked  by 
liundreds  of  thousands  is:  "Why 
doesn't  the  state  furnish  a  place  for 
the  proper  display  of  the  historic 
treasures?" 

Four  plans  have  been  suggested, 
each  one  favorad  by  hundreds  of 
thousand  guests: 

1.  The  erection  of  a  buildmg  on 
the  nine  acres  at  the  tomb. 

2.  A  large  building  on  First  street. 

3.  Making  the  court  house  into  a 
Lincoln  memorial. 

4.  Secure  the  four  blocks  adjacent 
to  Lincoln  homestead,  build  a  build- 
ing thereon  large  enough  to  house  all 
the  Lincoln  collections  obtainable,  as 
well  make  space  for  all  the  archi- 
oligical,  eological,  educational,  and  art  i 
treasures  under  one  roof. 

To  satisfy  the  spectacular,  vacate 
the  streets  and  build  an  approach 
facing  town  that  will  be  the  last  word 
in  architectural  grandure.  Just  as  | 
a  suggestion,  solicit  every  banker  of 
the  county  and  ask  him  to  send  a  $5 
gold  piece  and  with  the  money  thus 
collected  make  a  gold  statue  of  Lin- 
coln to  face  the  entrance. 

Solicit  bits  of  jewel,  wood,  stone  or 


metal  from  the  famed  historic  build- 
ings of  every  country  of  trte  world  to 
be  u.sed  in  the  construction  of  the 
facade. 

We  mistrust  that  the  reader  will 
unite  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  tomb  guests  and  say: 

"If  you  can  get  the  money  give  us 
plan  number  four." 

It  is  suggested  that  certain  Lincoln 
enthusiasts  of  unlimited  means  would 
give  millions  for  the  aid  of  number 
four  who  would  not  give  a  cent  to  aid 
any  of  the  other  propositions. 

Will  the  funds  neces.sary  be  avail- 
able at  this  time?  The  way  to  find 
out  is  for  the  commission  to  send  a 
delegation  to  see  at  least  half  a  dozen 
of  men,  each  of  which  could  say  jes 
and  that  would  be  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. The  committee  who  approach 
the  men  in  question  should  be  se- 
lected with  great  care,  they  even 
should  take  with  them  a  few  persons 
standing  nearest  the  one  .solicited. 
They  might  suggest  that  a  delay  of  a 
few  months  or  a  year  be  made  for 
financial  or  other  reasons. 

Of  course  no  one  would  want  any 
one  man  or  a  few  men  to  do  it  all, 
but  if  they  said  that  the  time  was 
right  then  put  on  a  campaign  and 
cover  every  school  district  in  the 
field. 

Outside  of  the  birthplace  itself  and 
its  surroundings,  the  tourists  say  that 
one  of  the  greate.st  thrills  they  get  out 
of  the  eKntucky  visit  is  to  call  for  and 
get  to  see  the  card  giving  a  record 
that  they  or  their  father,  or  grand- 
father contributed  to  the  fund  that 
made  the  present  memorial  possible. 
The  idea  even  in  greater  scope  could 
be  carried  out  here.  The  contribu- 
ters  could  be  solicited  to  send  their 
picture  and  personal  sketch,  which 
without  cost  would  be  invaluable  for 
geneological  research. 

If  the  people  would  cease  to  visit 
the  place  or  roar  as  a  unit,  memorial 
hall  would  not  be  restablished  at  Lin- 
coln's tomb.  It  has  outgrown  the 
place,  and  the  things  that  the  people 
want  to  see  will  be  shown  elsewhere, 
in  Illinois  or  in  some  other  state.  It 
is  up  to  the  committee  to  recommend 
a  proper  place  and  that  will  be  their 
life  monument. 


SOCIETY  ASKS 
COilET  HOUSE 
,  AS  MEMORIAL 

Paul'  M.  Angle  Re-elected 
Historical  Society  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  society, 
m  closing  its  annual  convention  Sat- 
urday in  Bloomington  endorsed  the 
proposal  to  convert  the  Sangamon 
county  court  house  into  a  Lincoln 
metnorial  to  be  maintained  by  the 

state.  t  i  V 

The  project  hinges  on  the  states 
purchase  of  the  court  house  and  the 
I  providing  of  funds  by  the  govern- 
ment to  finance  most  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  joint  city-county  buildmg. 

James  A.  James  of  Evanston  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  society-, 
and  Paul  M.  Angle,  Springfield,  head 
of  the  state  historical  library,  was  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer  Logan 
Hay  of  Springfield  was  re-elected  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


Springfield  Chosen  As  Capital  In  1837 

Action  Taken  By  Illinois  General  Assembly  During  Session  At  Vandalia  Was  Tremendous  Boost 

This  Small  Village  Of  Century  Ago. 


Springfield  was  selected  as  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  slate  of 
Illinois  on  Feb.  28,  1S37.  The  two 
houses  of  the  tenth  general  assembly 
at  Vandalia  were  in  joint  session 
that  day  in  pursuance  to  an  act 
passed  three  days  previously,  to 
ballot  on  the  capital.  Springfield 
won  on  the  fourth  ballot,  when  this 
city  received  seventy-three  votes, 
a  majority  of  all. 

In  so  doing,  the  legislature  over- 1 
rode  a  referendum  vote  of  the  peo-j 
pie  in  1834.  This  vote  was  taken 
at  the  general  election  that  year,  j 
In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  in 
1833.  No  place  received  a  majority,! 
but  Alton  led  with  7,511,  followed 
by  Vandalia,  7,148,  Springfield,  7,044, 
Jacksonville,  Peoria  and  "the  geo- 
graphical center." 

This  voting  was  repealed  by  the 
act  passed  Feb.  25,  1837,  under  which 
Springfield  was  chosen  on  Feb.  28. 
The  action  on  these  two  days  cli- 
maxed a  long  strategic  campaign 
by  "the  Long  Nine"  delegation  from 
Sangamon  county — Archer  G.  Hern- 
don  and  Job  Fletcher  in  the  senate, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards, John  Dawson,  Andrew  Mc- 
Cormick,  Dan  Stone,  William  F. 
Elkin  and  Robert  L.  Wilson  in  the 
house. 

The  'thirties  were  an  era  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  The  people, 
Governor  John  Reynolds,  said,  were 
"perfectly  insane  on  the  subject." 
The  wildest  schemes  were  in  the 
air — for  a  gridiron  of  canals,  rail- 
roads and  pike?  criss-crossing  the 
state;  for  deepening  rivers  for  navi- 
gation which,  like  the  Kaskaskia, 
"wouldn't  float  a  turtle;"  and  other 
public  works. 

The  plan  was  for  the  state  to  sell 
bonds  abroad  and  in  the  east  to  fi- 
nance the  improvements.  The 
frenzy  found  crystallization  in  a 
bill  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. Every  town  wanted  some 
Improvements,  and  consequently 
there  was  plenty  of  log-rolling.  The 
Long  Nine,  however,  weren't  out 
after  improvements;  they  were  glad 
to  vote  for  improvements  elsewhere 
if  they  could  trade  their  votes  for 
votes  to  make  Springfield  the 
capital.  And  they  had  nine  votes— 
a  big  block  those  days. 

Led  by  Lincoln,  the  Sangamon 
delegation  kept  postponing  decision 
on  locating  the  capital  until  the 
internal    improvement    act  nearcd 


the  passage  stage.  It  was  passed  supplementary  improvement  acts 
Feb.  27,  1837,  vetoed  by  Governor  were  passed  to  benefit  those  omitted 
Duncan  and  the  council  of  revision  from  the  main  measure, 
and  passed  over  their  veto.  Nextj  Springfield  won  the  capital,  but 
day  Springfield  was  selected  as  thG|  it  had  to  fill  the  onerous  provisions, 
capital,  and  then  on  March  4  two'  of  the  act  which  called  for  a  sub-| 


scription  of  $50,000  by  the  citizens 
of  the  town  where  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  located.  As 
for  the  internal  improvements,  a 
depression  made  impossible  the  sale 
of  bonds  to  finance  them. 


3a 


Sangamon  Court  House  Before  Remodeling 


Court  house,  then  state  house,  decorated  for  Lincoln  funeral 


FIRST  COURT 
HOUSE  COST 
ON11$72.50 

Present  Court  House  Was 
Formerly  State  House; 
Built  of  Local  Stone 

"Logs  twenty-five  feet  long,  the 
house  one  story  high,  with  plank 
floor,  a  good  cabin  roof,  a  door  and 
window  cut  out — "  is  the  description 
of  Sangaln'^ii  county's  first  court- 
house. 

Tlie  entire  structure— judges  seat, 
bar  and  all— cost  $72.50.  Built  by 
John  Kelley  it  was  contracted  to  be 
finished  not  later  than  May  1,  1821. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  paid  $42.50  with  five 
dollars  allowed  for  extras.  The 
county  jail  was  built  In  the  same 
year  for  $84.75, 

John  Kelley  and  his  brother, 
Ellsha,  were  hunters  who  had  sought 
the  wilds  of  Sangamon  county  in 
1818  in  order  to  "get  away  from 
people."  Three  years  later,  however, 
Rivers  Cormack,  Zachariah  Peters 
and  William  Drennan,  as  county 
commissioners,  came  into  their  midst 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  country  where  enough 
families  could  be  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  take  in  the  court  members. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  court 
was  held  in  1821  in  the  Kelley  home. 
C.  R.  Matheny  was  appointed  clerk 
and  the  commissioners  presented 
their  certificate  for  the  location  of  a 
temporai-y  county  seat  of  justice  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  be  named 
Spring  Field.  The  designated  spot 
y.'as  marked  with  a  stake  "ZD" 
which  Is  generally  believed  to  have 
heen  set  near  the  comer  of  Second 
(and  Jefferson  streets. 

Prior  to  June  5,  1821,  the  name  of 
the  county,  accordmg  to  the  record, 
was  Sangamo,  but  without  any 
apparent  reason  an  "n"  was  added 
on  this  day  during  court  session  and 
the  county  has  been  known  ever 
t,ince  as  Sangamon.  It  was  divided 
into  four  districts  with  two  ovcr- 
^eers  of  the  poor  appointed  for  each, 
snd  three  trustees  appointed  to  look 
iBftcr  the  overseers. 

Giger  Gives  History 
H,  Dougla*  Giger,  in  his  "Story  of 
the  Sangamon  County  Court  House" 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
progress  of  that  early  'seat  of  justice.' 
"And  so  the  summer  passed  away 
In  this  little  out-of-the-way  village, 
and  along  about  the  time  the  frost 
began  to  gather  on  the  pumpkins 
and  the  autumn  wind  to  whistle 
through  the  cracks  of  this  primitive 
temple  of  justice  and  incidentally 
through  the  whiskers  of  the  county 
officers;  they  bethought  themselves 
of  winter  cheer. 

"So  one  Jesse  Brevard  contracted 
to  patch  up  the  court  house  for  the 
winter.  Nine  years  after  this  they 
had  a  snow  five  feet  deep.  He  agreed 
to  chink  outside  and  daub  Inside. 
Boards  sawed  and  nailed  on  the  in- 
side cracks,  a  good  and  sufficient 
door  shutter,  to  be  made  with  Kood 


hinges,  with  a  latch.  A  window  to 
be  cut  out,  faced  and  cased,  to  con- 
tain nine  lights,  with  a  good  suf- 
ficient shutter  hung  on  the  outside. 
A  fire-place  to  be  cut  out  seven  feet 
wide,  and  a  good  sufficient  wooden 
chimney,  built  with  a  good,  sufficient 
back  and  hearth.  Jesse  did  all  this 
ior  $20.50  •  •  • 

"At  a  court  held  March  1,  1S22, 
the  court  began  to  put  on  a  little 
Myle,  so  they  ordered  that  14  rods 
east  and  west,  including  the  street, 
and  12  rods  north  and  south,  includ- 
ing the  street,  in  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, on  which  the  court  house  now 
stands  be  set  apart  for  public  pur- 
poses and  the  accommodation  of  the 
court  house  and  other  public  build- 
ings. 

"Prior  to  1823,  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  frontiers  man  of  the 
Kelley  settlement  consisted  in  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing  and  bee-hunt- 
ing; but  the  fame  of  the  'Sangamo 
country'  spread  through  the  land 
rnd  the  town  began  to  fill  up  with 
progressive  citizens  accustomed  to 
the  more  advanced  ways  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  East.  •  •  • 

"By  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  December  23,  1824,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  county  were  re-estab- 
lished and  James  Mason,  Rowland 
P.  Allen,  Charles  Grear,  John  G.  Lof- 
ton and  John  R.  Sloe  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  locate  the  perman- 
ent seat  of  justice  of  the  county.  It 
was  stipulated  in  this  act  that  the 
parties  on  whose  lands  the  county 
teat  was  located,  should  donate  to 
ihe  county  35  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing it. 

"When  the  law  was  passed  quite  a 
ftruggle  ensued  between  Springfield, 
Sangamo  town  and  a  "Paper  town" 
located  on  the  river  where  the  water 
w  orlcs  now  stands.  The  historic  town 
of  Sangamo — where  Lincoln  built  his 
flat  boat — was  located  on  the  west, 
bluff  of  the  river  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  two  in  Gardner 
township.   It  has  long  been  extinct. 

"Charles  Broadwell  was  the  propri- 
etor, and  at  the  time  the  question  of 
locating  the  permanent  county  seat 
was  agitated,  the  settlement  had 
firown  Into  quite  a  respectable  town 
lor  those  days,  and  was  actually  a 
better  location  than  Springfield,  as 
It  was  on  the  water,  contained  sev- 
eral stores,  had  a  saw-mill  and  grist- 
jnill  and  a  carding  machine. 

"The  other  rival  of  Springfield  was 
fi  town  that  existed  on  paper,  and 
was  principally  owned  by  specula- 
tors from  the  east,  of  whom  W.  S. 
Hamilton,  a  young  lawyer  and  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  the  prime 
mover.  The  commissioners,  It  seems, 
were  required  to  view  the  various 
sites  offered,  much  as  parties  seek- 
ing factory  sites  do  nowadays,  and 
after  visiting  Springfield,  with  which 
they  were  not  very  much  impressed, 
inquired  the  nearest  route  to  Sanga- 
mo and  Hamilton's  town, 

"Major  lies  and  the  other  citizens 
would  not  hear  of  their  leaving  with- 
out a  guide,  so  Andrew  Elliott,  the 
keeper  of  the  "Buck  Tavern"  and  a 
noted  woodsman,  volunteered  to  show 
them  the  way.  It  is  now  about  an 
hour's  drive  to  old  Sangamo  town, 
but  Elliott  took  the  commissioners  in 
a  roundabout  way  through  swamps 
and  thickets,  and  back  and  forth 
across  Spring  creek  and  the  river, 
and  when  the  commissioners  arrived 
at  Sangamo  they  were  so  exhausted 
and  disgusted  with  the  supposed  in- 
acccs.sible  region,  that  they  would 
li,-~ten  to  no  explanations  and  soon 
'^ack  to  SDunslield.  where,  after  i 


hanging  fire  like  ft  legislative  com- 
mittee, they  flnaHy  located  the  per- 
manent county  seat.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  calculate  of  how  much 
value  this  decision  was  for  the 
struggling  little  town  at  that  period." 

Soon  after,  steps  were  taken  foi 
the  erection  of  a  new  court  house, 
the  old  log  one  having  grown  too 
small  for  convenience.  The  old  one 
was  sold  to  John  Taylor  for  $32  In 
1825,  and  a  contract  let  for  a  new 
one  costing  $449  to  Thomas  M.  Neale. 
This  did  not  include  the  chimney, 
which  was  let  to  Joseph  Thomas  for 
$70.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
amounted  to  $521.50.  Erected  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Adams 
streets,  it  was  used  for  five  years. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1830  a 
still  larger  and  more  modern  court 
house  was  contracted  for  at  a  cost  of 
$6,841.  Built  of  brick  and  wood-work 
near  the  center  of  the  public  square, 
It  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
1831.  A  square,  two-story  building 
with  a  hip  roof  and  cupola  on  the 
top,  it  was  similar  in  style  to  the 
court  houses  generally  built  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  at  that  period. 

According  to  Wallaces  "Past  and 
Present  of  Sangamon  County,"  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  most  of  the 
business  of  the  town  collected  around 
the  public  square,  and  the  "old  town" 
on  Jefferson  street  was  deserted.  On 
the  north  side  of  Washington  street, 
fronting  the  square,  was  what  was 
called  "Chicken  row,"  where  many  a 
drunken  brawl  and  rough  and  tumble 
fight  took  place.  Near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  square,  adjacent  to  the 
old  jail,  stood  the  whipping  post,  a 
terror  to  evil  doers." 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  new  court 
house  soon  gave  way  to  a  more  pre- 
tentious building.  In  the  spring  of 
1837  it  was  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  state  house  (the  present 
courthouse)  unable  at  the  time  to 
erect  another  courthouse,  the  county 
authorities  rented  a  former  store- 
house from  Ninian  Edwards  and  used 
it  for  almost  eight  years.  A  two- 
story  building,  later  known  as  "Hoff- 
man's Row."  It  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  Fifth  street,  four  or  five  doors 
north  of  Washington  street. 

Not  until  1845  were  any  efforts 
made  to  move  to  more  suitable 
quarters.  In  April  of  that  year  a 
large  lot  was  bought  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington 
streets  and  a  contract  entered  into 
with  Henry  Dresser  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  not  to  exceed  $9,680. 

Oblong  in  shape,  the  new  court- 
house was  two  stories  in  height 
with  a  basement  and  a  lofty  doric 
portico  finished  in  imitation  of  stone. 
It  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
old  state  bank  building  and  was  used 
for  approximately  30  years. 

The  present  courthouse  is  the  for- 
mer statehouse.  In  January,  1876 
when  the  state  officers  moved  their 
quarters  to  the  new  Capitol  building, 
the  county  officials  moved  Into  the 
vacated  statehouse,  transforming  It 
Into  a  court  house.  The  former 
courthouse  was  torn  down  and  the 
ground  subdivided  into  business  lots. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  amply 
sufficient  for  the  county's  require- 
ments, but  in  1897  it  became  apparent 
that  more  space  was  needed.  Dr.  A. 
L.  Converse  Introduced  a  resolution 
setting  forth  the  need  of  additional 
room,  the  danger  to  the  county  rec- 
ords from  fire,  etc.  and  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  matter. 

The  committee,  however,  advised 
that  "nothing  should  be  done  -until 


the  finances  of  the  county  would 
Justify  giving  the  building  a  thorough 
overhauling.  The  need  of  changes 
was  recognized  but  public  sentiment 
was  slow  in  determining  Just  what 
was  wanted. 

As  Wallace,  in  his  "Past  and  Pi-es- 
ent  of  Sangamon  County"  said,  "The 
old  building  had  become  historic  and 
was  haunted  by  the  shadows  of  great 
names.  Under  its  dome  many  stir- 
ring scenes  had  been  enacted.  Its 
halls  had  resounded  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Baker, 
Logan,  Stuart,  Edwards,  McClernand. 
Palmer,  Robinson,  Breese,  Browning, 
Trumbell.  Shields,  Yates  and  many 
other  great  men  of  the  city  and  state 
I  at  large. 

1    "Its   hall   of   representatives  had 


been  made,  in  a  measure,  sacred  by 
having  held  "in  state'  the  remains  of 
President  Lincoln.  So  full,  indeed, 
was  the  time-honored  structure  with 
memories  of  the  past  that  the  senti- 
ment was  general  that  the  old  build- 
ing should  not  be  demolished  and 
that  its  exterior  appearance  should 
remain  unchanged." 

In  September,  1898,  the  late 
Thomas  C.  Mather  offered  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  building's  renovation.  A 
committee  of  investigation  reported 
that  upon  examination  the  building 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  and  un- 
safe but  that  it  did  not  desire  to 
sell  any  portion  of  the  ground,  (the 
proceeds  from  which  would  be  used 
toward  a  new  building),  advising  in- 
stead that  steps  be  taken  to  re- 
model and  fireproof  the  structure. 

Funds  for  renovating  and  refur- 
nishing were  finally  obtained  from  a 
$100,000  bond  issue.  S.  J.  Hanes  and 
S.  A.  BuUard  were  employed  to 
jointly  supervise  the  work  and  the 
first  contract  was  let  on  March  29, 
1899  to  Warren  Roberts  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  for  $49,850.  On  April 
5  a  majority  of  county  officers  re- 
moved their  offices  and  records  to 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows building,  Fourth  and  Monroe 
streets.  The  other  officers  found  ac- 
commodations in  nearby  buildings. 

Following  the  passage  of  a  later 
resolution  that  the  building  should 
be  raised  for  the  preservation  and 
Improvement  of  its  appearance,  a 
second  contract  was  made  by  which 
the  whole  structure  was  to  be  raised 
11  feet  and  a  complete  story  of  Bed- 
ford sandstone  built  underneath  it 
for  $27,500.  A  third  contract  was  let 
for  a  new  roof  and  dome  for  $12,000. 

Steel  furniture,  consisting  of  fire- 
proof file  cases,  book  shelves,  count- 
ers, etc.,  were  put  in  for  the  sum  of 
$20,971.  Wooden  furniture,  number- 
ing tables,  desks,  chairs  and  other 
articles  were  added  at  a  cost  of  $11,- 
750.  The  total  expense  came  to 
$175,000. 

"As  it  is  seen  today,"  said  Mr. 
Wallace  in  his  history,  "the  building 
is  a  model  of  strength,  convenience 
and  beauty.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle  and  is  of  the  Greciian- 
Dorlc  style  of  architecture.  It  is  123 
feet  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  to  the  top 
of  the  flagstaff  154  feet  in  height. 
From  the  ground  to  the  cornice  line 
is  57  feet.  The  porticoes  on  the  north 
and  south  project  11'^  feet.  There 
are  three  full  floors  for  offices,  and 
an  upper  story,  in  which  the  G.  A.  R. 
hall,  the  dormitory,  the  gallery  of  the 
circuit  court  and  the  storage  rooms 
are  located." 
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Rare  Photograph  Reveals  Distinctive  View  Of  Old  State  House 


This  rare  picture  of  the  old  state  house,  now  the  Sangamon  county  courthouse,  was  given  by  the  late  Edward  Gubitz,  grocer  at^  Fourth 
reet  and  North  Grand  avenue  for  many  years,  to  Richard  Hopper,  1301  North  Fourth  street.  It  was  one  of  the  first  pictures  taken  of  thg  state 
Duse  after  its  completion.  Photographed  from  the  west  side  of  the  sq  uare,  the  picture  shows  the  courthouse  that  stood  at  the  northeasll;  corner 
f  Sixth  and  Washington  streets  and  next  to  it  the  old  State  banlc,  similar  in  architectural  style.  Off  Sixth  street  on  Adams  street,  the  picture 
lows  the  American  house. 
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IL^tlNOIS  HAS  HAD  THREE  CAPITALS  AND  FIVE  STA/TE  MO^ 

Pr/lCOni-  fifof'A  TTmiOrt  C^o^aJ   °  D^xa  OIJ  P:»t..r»  Clin....  C.J.r  rA...h.../.»:;.-         D...._l  Ct.l.  U.V...  ~     "'^"^  °'  ^  "1^1  »<>«■.     aiUlA    Mn^'MUat' l 


Present  State  House  Started 
in7l868,  Completed  21  Years 
Later  at  Cost  of  $4,500,000 

Tfifee  capitals  arid  five  sUte  hqusea  Ijave  yuidefi  the 
cveldpment  of  Ulinola  from  its  organization  a»  a  state ^ in  1818 
p  to, the  present  time,  and  previous  to  1818  the  seat  of  rov- 
•nment  for  the  territory  ol  Illinois  was  located  in  four  differ- 
it  settlements.  '  ■         ^ .  - 

The  capiuls  were. located  first  in  Kaskaski'a.  then  in  Van- 
ilia,  and  for  the  last  100  years,  since  Feb.  28,  1837.  in  Spring- 
eld.  Thraa  state  houses  were  owned  In  Vandalja  and  two  in 
irinyfield,  and  three  of  these  five  state  hoases  today  remain 
lent  monuments  to  the  growth  of  a  great  state.  One  of  the 
rst  state  houses  still  may  be  seen  in  Vandalia.  while  in  Spring- 
eld  the  present  slate  house  and  the  Sangamon  county 
juse  complete  the  list 


Rare  Old  Picture  Shows  Early  Stages  of  Construction  of  Present  State  House 


Almoat  from  Uie  Mrllest  occupy- 
■n  of-  lh*  country  unlll  1118.  i 
nod  of  ne»rly  150  ytm.  the  «m 

government  had  been  In  or  neai 
^■iJUtL  Tlie  Bovemmenl  wu  ralll- 
7  Id  chKTBCtcr  uid  the  itronKut 
l  tht  letl  ol  power  for  Iht  ewly 
inch  ^r''  firitbh  setUera. 
turt  Creve  Couer.  touted  near  what 
now  Peorta,  was  the  seat  of  for- 
inient  for  a  short  time  about  16S0, 
,  It  moved  down  ihe  valky  to 
skasJtla,  the  meiropoIU  and  center 
mUaionary  activitJes.  Royal  decree 
the  kins  of  Prance  in  ITU  took 

IlllnoU  country  trom  Canada  and 
lejed  It  to  the  dlsUlci  of  Loulsl- 
1.  witli  Kaska^la  as  the  capital, 
len  Fort  Chirtrea.  20  miles  north- 
t  of  Ka^kaskia  wa^  erected  In  ITTD 

seat.ol  Eovemmeot  was  moved 
re.  and  then  tnoved  back  .to  Kas- 
kla  In-1773  when  the  walls  of  the 
;  fell.-l 

"ho  county  of  Illinois  was  created 
Vlrtlnls  and  Ka.^kaakla  made  thi 
nty  sut  after  the  territory  waj 
queued  by  VirKliiia  troops  under 
leadership  of  George  Rogers 
tk.  It  remained  as  such  after  the 
lUoa  of  the  Northwest  territory 

787.  and  although  the  capital 
'ed  later  to  Marietta  and  ClncJn-. 
1.  Kaskaikla  remained  the  prln- 
il  point  of  government  In  whai 
low  the  atate  of  Illlnola. 
overnor-St.  Clair  changed  th( 
le  o(  Illinois  to  St.  Clalr  In  1790 

the  capital  was  moved 
la.  FTom  then  untU  ISOO.JlilnoU 

no  place  OD  the  map  and  no  legal 
us.  In  17SS  the  county  of  Ran- 
ih  pfas.  created  and  Kaskaskla 
in  htcame  a  capital.  Illinois  was 
ikUlLsiied  in  ISOS  and  Kaskaskta 

retained  as  the  capital,  rcmaln- 

to  until  1S20,  when,  the  atate 
ved  .  Ila  aeat  of  .government  to 

)*ning  no  buildings  in  Easkaskla 
3  haying  no  wcUled  building  In 
ichrtttie  JegUJaFl^  might  meet  or 

Its  oi/lcerj       bi^coad  u  ct tiilsli^n. 

nrrt,  nilrola  legislature  met  in 
fort  iDd  later  Tnoved  from  buUd- 
I  to  building,  although  Mnators 
h  Twnsasum^  lived. In  one  large 
■B.  Becords  show  that  rents  rang- 
f  from  41  to  13 -a  day  and  tU  ,a 
A  VEie  paid  owners  of  buildings 
r  leglalatlfe  sessiona. 
Utile  li  known  of  the  early  hlstorr 
.Kastaskia.  although  It  ts  beUeved 
was  estibUihed  by  the  French.  The 
mn  deteriorated  when  the  capital 
It  roored  to  Van4alia,.and  sometlrae 
XT  the  river  changed  Its  csune-tO' 
ive  the  lettlenlent  Inland. 

Moved -la  VaodaUa 
U  Its  first  seaslo»-the  legialature 
ked  cangrets.  fo^' donation  of  land 
.  tho  gaakasUa  Jfiyer  for  a  capital, 
id  In  1SI9  Limitess  passed  the  act 
ring  the  lacKl  nd'k  le^lslaUve  com- 
talon  was  appolnEed  to  select  the 
«.  Reeves  Blutf.  , eight  tnllea  from 
sskaskla  aod-  Mi'.'miles  Irom  the 
aresl  setUeraenl.  was  selected. 
Aocordlng  to  'the  act  establishing 
e  new  capllta.me. slate  house  was 
be  of  two  stories,  the  upper  floor 
f  the  seniit*  and  the  lower  lor  the 
■ii»e  p(  rcpresenUllves  and  clerks, 
>d  the  "next  stated  session  of  the 
ncral  H.wembly  siialt  be  holdcn  at 
e  lown  Uius  iKld  off  «nd  in  the 
illding  before  described."  The  town 
ts  niinwd  VMndalla. 
The  lint  alalo  house  followed  the 
Is  Instructions  and  wu  a  plain, 
.■o-slnry  wooden  slntcture  with  one 
om  on  the  flrrt  floor  for  the  house, 
vl  a  stairs  to  the  upper  floor  of 

te  oUicr  (or  the  Council  of  Revision, 
he  auditor,  secretary  of  state  and 

ea.<uTrr  had  rented  office.'!  deUched 
t>m  the  building.  'The  first  leglsla- 
ve  Ke«ion  In  the  ne*  building  passed 
n  Met  declaring  .Vandalia  as  the 
xminncnt  ieat  ol  government  for 
)  yeers  from  and  after  Dec.  1.  1820. ' 

Destroyed  br  flrt  on  Dec.  8.  1833. 
w  first  sUbe  house  was  succeeded 
f  a  more  elaborate  brick  building 
'hlch  cast  nB.OOO,  13.000  of  which 
•aa  contributed  by  Vandatla  dtlsens. 

Although  BQcn  al  the  original  20 
eajT  remained,  by  1813  agitation  to 
love  the  cafiltal  nmia  the  center 
t  popuUtlcn  had  gained  force,  and 
a  Aug.  4.  m*.  an  flection  wu  held 
t  which  the  majority  voted  to  move 
It  capital  e>  Ait«i.  The  vote,  how- 
ver.  was  never  cAnvaned  and  tb« 
•suit  not  otXlclalljFTeceifniied. 

AnTloua  iff,  ke^.  the  caplUI-  In 
Mte  of  agltWlQD  Xa  mOTO  It  tVUnr 
le  center, nrf  Uio^.'wUte.  Vtmlalli 
lUzens  UTr^^  dovn^Ui*  state  houae 
uJIdlng  Is  ^le  'summer  at  1S3S  and 
reeled  a  oc^  on*  oil  the  sami  site, 
t  cost  18,000.  la  addftlon  to  salvage 
rem  the  old  building,  and  of  IMa 
mount  110,000  was  advanced  by  Taa-' 
alia  dttzeiu  and>  M,0DO  paid  tram, 
he   contingent   fund,  by  Oowijflr 

The  ent  offloial  Trfcrenowto  er«- 
lon  ot  IhB.littPd.vtat*  bow  was  la 
Jovemor  'X^Ubeoa' 
enth  genml  .aa* 

"In  constf^umCt  nf  the  dllapldatbd 
jid  tailing  feotidlUoT]  of  the  old 
lOuse.  the  pa tfl^- cf fleers,  mecbanica 
jid  cltlzenrf- of  .this  place,  believing 
hat  the  legtslature  would  ha 
(lace  to  coDVent.  or  hold  thel; 
lion,  have  bul]b  the  bous«  yoi 
■ccupT-  Thla.-'wsgk  haa  been 
n  a  ttmfr.'wA^vusdrr  elrcumslanoes 
Kilch  ertWd&^liMtaatry, 
jubUc  ipbl^nla^lois  bcoor  to*,  the 


Springfield  Named 
The  fight  to  move  the  eaplUI  ilUI 
continued,  and  on  Feb   2S,  1837. 
was  voted   to  move  the  capital' 
Springfield  after  a  (hree-day  Joint 

The  Vandalia  sute  house  was  

veyed  by  act  of  the  general  assembly 
to  Payette  county  and  the  town  of 
Vandalia  In  1830.  the  west  half  to 
be  used  for  a  county  court  house  and 
the  east  half  tor  school  purposes.  In 
1856  the  school  authorities  conveyed 
thelr^  Interest  In  the  property  to  the 

Th»    cornerstone    of    the  fourth 
ate    house    (now    the  Sangamon 
lunty  court  house)  was  laid  on  July 
1837.  ajid  after  msny  delays  the 
Jlldlng  was  completed  In  18S3  at  a 
Mt  of  $360,000,  more  than  double 
le  amount  of  the  original  estimate. 
An  original  a[iprt>FnaUon  of  »50,000 
was  madelHarch  3,  1837.  cltlansl  of 
apringiielfi  raising  a  similar  -amount 


for  t 
It 

bulldlnr.  and  in  another  Ab  yeari  It 
had  proyen  inadequate  for  the  aUte' 
need!.  Ajid  to  it  was  conveyed  by 
the  state  ;o  Sangamon  county  in  1868 
knd  Svas' first  occupied 
pupposea  Jn.  187S.  The  county  spent 
tns.OOO  In  repairs  to  the  building' 
1900,  the  old  structure  being  raised 
and  a  new  story  inserted  underneath, 
which,  with  remodeling  and  refurn- 
ishing of  the  Interior  left  little  of 
the  old   building  encept  the  outer 
walls  of  the  original  two  stories. 
Preseot  SUla  Boose  Started 
Construction  6f  the  present  stAte 
house  was  authorlted  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly  on  F>tb.  2*,  1887.  and 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  bulld- 
March  11.  1868.  The  firit  stone 
Id  on  June  11,  and  the  formal 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
of  the  umo  year.  Judge  J. 
P.  Caton  was  the  principal  tptAker. 
'  i>  subject  being  hlatorlcal  In  cbar* 

The  bnQdlnr  waj  ftrrt  occupied  In 
■»  unfurnished  condition  In  1818  and 
as  completed  In  1888,  31  yeara  ifier 
IS  first  actauthorltlng  Its  constnic- 
on  was  passed. '  -The  original  act 
placed  a  limit  of  13. (300.000  on  ex- 
penditure, but  the  total  cost  was  well 
(er  «.SO0.OOO. 

The  foundation  was  finished  fti 
September.  1869  at  a  cost  of  about 
(500,000,  and  the  final  appropriation 
the  building  was  made  In  1B85. 
The  building  was  considered  a  wonder 
when  It  was  started,  and  many  p^r- 
beyond  needs,  an 
ertravagance  and  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  tajcpayers  to  finance. 

The  erection  of  the  present  state 
house  ovor  a  period  of  31  year*  was 
carried  out  without  delayi  bnd 
embarrassment.  Tliere  was  a  strong 
he  state  cppposed  to  con- 
the  buUdlng,  and  for  a 
time  this  opposition  was  limited  to 
localities  which  wanted  the 


dellverr  of  an  unflU4d  retail  vdvi, 
lo  acooapUsh  wblcn  lb*  Pllat  tmc- 
UwUa  -tum  bMB  loaedlatJlT  gt^wt 

to  cipadty  outpot-T  .  TJ7 

"During  March  it  ift  expected  tiiat 
Bulck  output  wUl  be  ait'fuU  capacity 
and  will  omtlnue  at  rat«  4lurtaM. 
tlx  spring  fflooths.  , 

-The  pcpuUrlty  of  tba  'j*3T  can 
and  the  strong  demind  for  them  U 
Indicated  by,  the  faclithat  Biiick  will 
enter  March  with  the.largest  bank  of 
orders  Id  Ita  history,  ipueedlng  tba 
buying  rush  experlenflef]  soon  alter 
the  announcement  of  toe  new  cars 
laJt  fan.-"  .  r 

The  .  American  inoCloa  ^tury  In- 
dustry derivej  ■  aututantliJ  tpprm. 
Income  from  In^la  whare  ttkere  are 
700  movie  tbea^a  Two  hurlared  of 
these  theatara  ahpw  cxcIualvelV  for' 
elgn  films,  largely  BoUySrood  produc* 


bob.  mtd  ta  iM  I 


WATCH  '■^rSi'^l 

au.  wnaa  c  u^tiAyrt  rln 

CHAS.  NEUNER 

U4  Nfrth  rtrtb  BUwet 


AUTHuaizaD  CLUUcaa 


"ONLY  ONCE  IN  A  .  .  . 

HUNDRED  YEARS" 


capital  located  ebewhere,  but  as  times 
grew  tighter  and  appropriations 

a  mount,  the  opposition  became 
widespread  and  of  .deeper  alg' 
Dlllcanoe.  ■  ,         "  ' 

Ai  eKTly  as  1871  petitions'  bearing 
10,000  names  -were'  submitted  to>U 
general  asMmbly  asklng-that  furthi 
appropriations  l>o  withheld '  unUi  tt 
location  and  cost'could  be  Submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people.' 

Chicago  Fire  Halted  Move 
Peoria  made  a  bid  for  the  transfer 
of  the  capital  to  that  city,  and  Chi- 
cago, In  protest  against  the  Inade- 
quate accomodations  of  the  old 
building  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
new,  asked  the  twenty-seventh  gen- 
eral assembly  to  hold  an  adjourned 
session  In  that  city,  offering  adequate 
halls  for  legislative  session  and  exe- 
cutive and  committee  meetings  with- 
out charge.  The  offer,  despite  the 
constitutional  provision  all  general 
assemblies  must  be  at  the  capital,  was 
accepted  In  a  Joint  resolution.  Ttie 
great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  swept  away 
all  pubilo  buildings  in  Chicago,  pre- 
venting the  agreement  boing  carried 
out  *nd  halting  poaslble  later  com- 
jilN4igrii.-j.  ,     J  '  . 

Wt>,  apprfapriatlbns   for  the  state 
houae  were  made  from  1B75  lo  1885, 
id  ther^  was  little  proeres.i.  except 
<  protect  work  already  done. 
Erected  In  the  larm  .of  a  l^tln 
■OSS,  the  longer  arm  of' the  present 
state  house  extends  north  and  south 
37S  feet,  and  em  and  west  for 
268  feet  The  height  from  the  ground 
line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  Is  361 
feet  and  405  -feet  to  the  tip  of  the 
flag  pole  of  the  dome.  The  building 
a  basement,  four  floors,  a 
galley  floor  and  a  dome. 
The  flrrt  and  second,'  floors  are 
:cupled  by  state  Officials  and  code 
departments,  ahd  the  legislature  takes 
up  the  greater  pArt  ot  the  third  and 
fourth  floors.  The  assembly  halls  are 
on  the  third  and  committee  rooms 
on  the  fourth  floors.  At  either  end 
of  the  building  are  fifth  and  sixth 
floors  which  are  occupied  by  labora- 
tories,  the.  architect's  division  and 
olhH-  offices.  Outer  walls  of  the  build- 


The  building  of'the  prescDt 
bemg  required  to  complete'  tUe 
.  On  the  first  floor.  Note  the  rtt' 
a  specially  constructed  spur  to  t 


;  house  was  a  sloiy  task,  31  years 
.  The  picture  above  shows  work 
I  cars  which  hod  been  run  down 
materials  to  the  Job. 


;lng  are  of  Niagara  limestone  from  iio 
quarries  ot  JoUet  and  Lemont.  PUlars  loj 
on.  porticoes   are   of  polished '  Fox 
Island  granite.  mt 
rioors  of  the  rotunda  and  corridors,  by 
the  grand  stairways,  polished  inner 
columns,  and  wolnscotllng  of  the  cor- 
ridors are  of  varl-colored  granltt  and 
marble,  domestic  and  imported,  th<j 
colors  Including  red  and  blue  granlle, 
white  Italian  fnarble,  Alps  grpen,  Lls-« 
ban,  Olen  Palis.  Tuckahoe.  -Concord 
and  othfr  varieties.  The  ceilings  and 
walls  are  decorated  with  painLlnes. 


SEVEN  BUICKS 
ARE  RECEIVED 
BYPENEWITT 

Aulo  productior^JResume^ 
Al'fer  bnii'iadwn  uuifTiy 
General  Motors  Strike 

jArrlvftl  of  ,  seven  1937  Bulcks,  the 
first' shlfWient-alnce  the  resumption" 
of  General  Motors  output,  was  an- 
nounced Saturday  by  the  local  dealer 
at  208  East  Monroe  street. 
After  45  days  of  Idleness  aa  a  re- 
lit of  the  automobile  strike,  the 
wheels  ot  the  great  Industry  are  be- 
nlng  to  move  again  and  can  will 
rolling  oft  the  assembly  lines  In 
greater  humbers  than  ever  before, 
"fe  will  begin  getting  cars  Just 
ist  as  It  Is  possible  for  the  fac- 
tory to  produce  and  ship  them,"  Mr. 
Paul    Penewltt    ot    the  Springfield 
Bulck  company  said.  "Bulclc  suffered 
by  the  strike  through 


Its  I 


■  of 


plants  of  the  Bu 


fault  of 
workmen.  There 
■  threat 


That  Which  Is  Worthy  Endures 


It  was  a  small  .plant  servlpg  t  • 
email  territory  that  b*gtii  bualneaa- 
In  1S3Q.    This  plant, was,  deaUned  to  , 
grow.'lTL  slae  and  influente  because 
It  added  eodorltg  feature  to  an  In^  ' 

-  eipenilve  building  materU-l- 

'  Out  of  the  SOU  came  the  bade  rub-, 
.  -jtianCa  iot.  th*  mamifa^tore  of.  cla>  ■ 

-  tfle-  ^  vein  of  rich  depoalt  waa  folin* 

-,  In  the  enviroba  of  Sprtniffeld,  on  tba-'- 
'  JOT  Road,  near' Bujln  ptrlt. 

-  Bprlng«e!d  Clay  PnxJucta  ccffnpanT,'* 
- -twiay  1ool£s  -  at-  a  recoTCU  of  aobJeve^,, 

-  taJtnr"  It  has  rnmisheid  ftnictural 
■5  Way  Hie  ■  to- jieaily  »1J  of  tin, 'lirg*/ 
".■■bluiBeBa'bmlillngi.ot  Springfield.  Ir" 

■■  lUrvea  cuitotDeri  Ih"  other,  cotomu-' 
.  muea^lt  addn  tb.ihe  Ja/elJ'Pt  hofoeat' 
garage*  and  odtbuUdlnifc  .  , 

It  Is  a  large  wnaumer  of  Bpnng-^ 
field  mined  coaL  It  cmployi  Spring- 
Held  labor.. 

It  baa  helped  tJmake  firming  pajr 
by  meani  6t  Drain  Tile  ttet  drains 
eaceoa  water  from  an  ovcrwaterBd 
loU  and  boldi. Dolxturv  when  nature, 
refuse  to  aaalst  In  vop  production  br 
rmlnltU. 


Hdirdw  Clay  Tile 

Serves  the  Needs  of  Generatiohs 

Already  buthed,  it  cannot  burn  again; 
■'.  It  is  safe-^it  is  vermin-proof. 

H.CaitirtesiiThan  Certain  Other 
Buirding  Materials. 

-     H  Hai  Nl>t  Raised  in  Price 

SPRINGFIELD  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 


of   manufacture  of  cars  was 
I   when  the  supply  of  bodies 
itopped.  As  a  result,  nearly  a 
1  and  a  bolt  of  work  was  lost 
:  Bulck  motor  division  yhlch  In 
has  resulted  In  a  shortage  of 
li  s  In  the  hands  of  Bulck  dealers. 
Factory  executives  say  that  every 
L'trort  wLU  be  made  to  make  up  for 
t  time  and  to  get  cars  Into  the 
nds  of  dealers  and  customers. 
Many  customers  are  waiting  for 
i  now  Bulck  cars.  Many  placed  or- 
-s  and  have  been  willing  to  wait 


for  delivery  of  their  cars  until  i 
settlement  of  the  strike  and  the 
sumption  of -production.  This  Is 
not  only  here  -  in  Springfield,  w 
we  have  a  large  number  of  retail 
ders  ori  the  books,  but  In  every  o 
dealership  In  the  ,  country. 

"In  this  respect  the  loyalty  of  . 
Bulck  customers  '  has  been  strongly 
demonstrated  during  this  strike  per- 
iod and  It  U  deeply  appreciated.  The 
thanks  of  the  dealers  and  of 
tory  are  due  those  who,  notwlth- 
slandine  the  uncertainty  placed  their 
orders  for  Bulcks'  and  were  wUUng  to 
wait  for  delivery, 
"This  loyalty  and  paUence  will  be 
warded  by  the  speediest  possible 


L937  Is  Memorable  in  the 
Life  of  Sprlngfifcld 

Not  for 
Just  a  Day 

Lincoln  with  the  true  vision  of  fenlua  fore-  ■ 
saw  that  if  this  country  were  to  b«  truly  great 
it  must  be  united  in  amity.  He  built  for  tht 
future. 

We  too  have  built  for  the  futurt  .  .  .  from 
the  inception  of  our  buaineaa  49  years  ago. 
We've  supplied  the  tables  for  many  Springfield 
families  for  more  than  two  generations. 

Our  customers  have  cptifidcnce  in.  us  and  we 
believe  that  we  have  merited  this  trust  by  aell- 
ing  onJy  the  fineat  quality  of  foodstuffs  and  by 
giving  thoughtful  individual  attention  to  every 
order  placed  with  us. 

ESTABLISHED  1888 

DOCKUM&DAWSON^inc 

4  Phones.  Main  6600,  723-725  E.  No.  Grmnd  Ay. 


HISTORIC  COURTHOUSE  TO  BE  R 


— Slate  ,1uurnal  Pholo. 

ERECT  HUGE  SCAFFOLD — Workmen  today  will  mount  the  scaffold,  shown  above, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  courthouse,  to  ascertain  and  repair  any  damage  done  to  the 
historic  structure  by  the  recent  heavy  snow  and  strong  winds.  Sheriff  Harry  A.  Eiel- 
son  said  the  snow  loosened  about  six  strips  of  the  copper  cornice  at  the  peak  of  the 
gabled  roof,  and  that  the  scaffold  was  built  to  enable  workmen  to  reach  the  spot  to 
repair  the  damage..  The  loosened  strips,  he  said,  have  become  hazardous  to  persons 
walking  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  said  to  be  the  most  historic  edifice  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  which  for  many  years  was  the  seat  of  government  in  Illinois.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  there  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house  of  representatives.  There 
he  made  his  famous  "house  divided"  speech,  there  he  had  his  office  after  he  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  and  there  finally  his  body  lay  in  state.  The  scaffold 
was  built  by  the  John  Sime  Construction  Co.  Griffith  George,  of  the  J.  P,  George  & 
Son  Co.,  will  repair  any  damages  found  on  the  cornice. 


Laying  The  Cornerstone 

Parade,  Dinner  And  Speech  Marked  Event  At  Old  State 
House  On  Independence  Day  100  Years  Ago. 


I  Independence  day  100  years  ago 
:"\vas  celebrated  in  Springfield  with 
I  great  eclat,"  in  the  words  of  Simeon 
Francis,  criitor  of  The  Journal,  in 
reporting  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  old  state  house  in  his 
next  issue,  Saturday,  July  8,  1837. 

Military  companies  of  the  two 
were  on  parade,  dinner  was  served 
in  the  Grove,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  procession  formed  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Mechanics  institute 
and  citizens.  They  were  escorted  to 
the  Methodist  church,  where  a  Mr. 
Wiley  spoke,  and  mo\  ed  then  to  the 


square  to  attend  the  cornerstone 
laying. 

The  committee  in  charge  was 
composed  of  A.  G.  Henry,  acting 
commissioner;  J.  F.  Hague,  president 
of  the  Mechanics  institute  and  archi- 
tect and  superintendent  of  the  build- 
ing; B.  Ferguson,  vice  president  of 
the  institute,  and  Abner  Bennett  its 
secretary;  Capt.  G.  Elkin  of  'the 
Sharpshooters;  Capt.  F.  S.  Phillips 
u/n  :^V"l''lery  company;  Lieuls. 
William  M.  Cowgill  and  F.  C.  Thorn- 
ton of  the  artillery  and  Lieuts.  J  s 
Roberts  and  J.  N.  Francis  of  the 
Sharpshooters. 

Placed  in  the  cornerstone  were  a 
list  of  the  general  officers  of  the 


slate;  a  copy  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment act;  copies  of  the  journals  of 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature; 
■several  species  of  American  coin! 
comprising  some  of  the  late  issues 
from  the  mint,  as  also  some  of  the 
year  1795;"  and  the  names  of  the 
architect  and  commissioners. 

Ma.|.  E.  D.  Baker  mounted  the 
cornerstone  and  gave  "a  short  hut 


pertinent  and  animated  address"  in 
which  he  "anticipated  the  brilliant 
destiny  of  Illinois  under  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  virtue  and  in- 
telligence." 

"The  welkin  rang  with  huzzas— a 
salute  was  fired— and  the  people  and 
military  retired,  highly  gratified 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  day," 
Francis  concluded. 


IXDIAXAPOLIS    SUNDAY    STAR,    JUNE    11,  1939. 


FAMOUS  ILLINOIS  LANDMARK. 

Text  and  Drawing  by  Frederick  Poliey 


1  't*-  J 


km. 


7,^3 


There  is  something  positively  intriguing  if  not  altogether  ro- 
hnantic  in  the  lite  and  habits  of  a  vagabond.  He  appears  to  be 
fancy-free.  He  goes  and  comes  at  will,  his  own  will.  He  sallies 
out  into  tlie  open  fields  of.  fresh  adventure  in  answer  to  that 
ancient  instinct  to  "go  places  and  see  things." 

If  he  is  my  l<ind  of  a  vagabond  he  will  have  a  plan,  or  an  idea, 
or  an  incentive.  He  must  have  an  Odyssey,  a  subtle  sort  of  reason 
for  his  wandering.  He  should  have  some  sublime  excuse  for  his 
travels  like,  for  instance,  an  abhorrent  fear  of  becoming  provincial. 

There  is  great  power  of  personal  enrichment  in  travel  if  we 
journey  with  a  clear  mind  and  keen  eyes.  There  are  points  of 
interest  in  every  city  of  this  country,  but  to  enjoy  them  one  must 
take  with  him  a  bit  of  divine  intuition  to  see  beauty  and  to  create 
romance. 


In  Springfield,  111.,  I  found  this  interesting  building,  the  old 
Slatehouse.  There  was  something  about  it  that  inspired  me  to 
sketch  it.  The  corner  policeman  supplied  the  romance  and  gave 
me  the  thrilling  historic  background. 

This  old  building,  from  1837  to  187S,  witnessed  the  rise  of  Abo 
Lincoln  from  an  obscure  country  lawyer  to  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Any  history  of  Lincoln  must  give  an 
account  of  the  expansion  of  ills  greatness  during  the  years  of  his 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  here  m  this  building.  It  is 
said  that  he  argued  some  200  cases  and  prepared  his  briefs  in  the 
library  located  in  the  building. 

The  structure  is  now  the  Sangamon  counly  Courthouse,  re- 
modeled in  1901  by  raising  it  and  adding  a  first  story  and  a  re- 
designed dome. 


From  The  Old  Stone  Capitol  Remembers 

By  Benj  .  F.  Shambaugh 

pp.  106-107 

It  was  John  F.  Hague,  the  architect,  who  brought 
sense  and  proportion  and  art  into  the  Dlans  of  the 
Capitol  thgt  was  erected  on  Capitol  Square,  To 
him  alone  belongs  the  credit  for  whatever  merit 
there  is  in  the  archit ecturfil  design  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Capitol  of  Iowa.    'A^ho  was  this  man  Hague 
whose  name  is  thus  immortalized  in  the  history  of 
lows  City?     The  question  has  oeen  asked  a  thousand, 
times.    The  most  satisfying  answer  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Hoffmann  of  Loras 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,   in  a  brief  article  entitled 
John  Francis  Hague;     Pioneer  Architect  of  Iowa,  pub- 
lished in  193^. 

"John  Francis  Hague,  born  at  Scotch  Plains, 
N.  J.,  March  24,  1799",  reads  the  birth  record  in 
the  family  Bible  that  belonged  to  his  mother.  His 
father,  who  had  served  as  surgeon  in  the  French 
army,  came  to  America  with  General  Lafayette  to 
take  part  in  the  War  for  Independence.    Later  he 
died  from  a  wound  which  he  hs?  received  in  that 
war. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  John  Francis 
Hague  received  an  elementary  education.    As  he  grev; 
to  manhood  he  became  enamored  of  the  art  that  finds 
expression  in  architecture.     Trained  by  the  dis- 
tinguished architect,  Kilard  Le  Fevre  ,  he  busied 
himself  with  arcnit ectural  work  in  New  York  City 
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(The  Old  btone  Capitol  Remembers) 

for  some  years  before  coming  to  Illinois  in  1831. 
He  located  in  the  town  of  S-pringf ield .     Here  he 
pursued  his  chosen  profession;  s??ng  in  the  choir 
of  the  Presbyterian  church;  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas; 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mary  Todd;  snd  groomed 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  s  dance. 


RotariansHearOf 
Memorial  Gardens 

Development  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Memorial  gardens  at  Lake 
Springfield  from  a  near  wasteland 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden 
spots  in  the  stale,  was  explained 
by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Knudson  in  a  talk 
before  the  Springfield  Rotary  club 
last  night. 

Mrs.  Knudson,  who  took  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  movement  to 
establish  the  gardens  at  the  lake 
in  memory  of  Lincoln,  gave  a  re- 
view of  the  work,  incident  to  the 
laying  out  and  planting,  at  a  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  club  in  the 
Leland  hotel.  Mrs.  Knudson,  resi- 
dent chairman  and  central  regional 
chairman  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
Illinois,  was  introduced  by  James 
M.  Graham,  president  of  the 
Springfield  Civic  Garden  associa- 
tion. 

The  movement  was  begun  in 
'1933,  with  the  Springfield  Civic 
Garden  association  as  sponsors. 
Later  is  was  taken  over  by  the 
Garden  Club  of  Illinois  as  a  major 
project  of  that  organization,  Mrs. 
Knudson  stated. 

Mrs.  Knudson  then  told  of  the  j 
selection  of  the  sixty  acre  site  | 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Spring- 
I  field,  the  landscaping  by  Jens  Jen- 
'  son,  noted  landscape  architect;  the 
first  planting  in  the  fall  of  1937; 
the  major  planting  project  which 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of 
1938;  the  work  of  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Walgreen  of  Chicago,  who  made 
cash  contributions  to  further  the 
work,  and  the  activities  of  other 
garden  chapters  in  the  state. 

Since  the  first  planting,  Mrs. 
Knudson  said,  there  have  been  12,- 
000  crab  apple  trees,  4,000  red  bud 
shrubs,  14,000  wild  flower  plants 
and  2,000  bluebell  plantings  set 
out  in  an  orderly  arrangement 
on  the  site.  Thirteen  small  bridges 
and  one  seventy-five  foot  bridge, 
spanning  natural  draws,  may  also 
be  found  in  the  outdoor  paradise.  1 
Eight  council  rings  representing 
states  in  the  union  are  located  in 
thi  layout. 

At  the  close  of  her  talk,  colored 
films  v.ere  shown  of  the  dedication 
of  the  garden  site  in  1935  and  the 
second  pilgrimage  held  last  May. 


Lincoln's  Courthouse  \ 

Ever  since  Abe  Lincoln  and  the  Sanga- 
mon "Long  Nine"  talked  the  UHnois  Legis- 
lature of  1837  into  moving  the  capital  to 
Springfield,  the  Old  State  House  there  has 
been  a  periodic  source  of  confab  for  archi- 
tects. Here's  where  young  Abe  ground  his 
mind  to  razor-edge  in  the  years  preceding 
the  rainy  dawn  he  said  goodbye  and  rode 
away  to  Washington  for  the  last  time. 
Here's  where  he  won  his  first  skirmishes 
before  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  where  folks  flocked  during  the  State 
Fair  of  1857  to  see  the  backwoods  Repub- 
lican stanci  up  to  the  urbane  Democrat, 
Steve  Douglas,  on  the  matter  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  and  "popular  sovereign- 
ty." In  1S58,  in  its  hall  of  Representa- 
tives, they  saw  his  sad  eyes  glitter  and  his 
jaws  set  tight  ...  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand  .  .  ."  Seven  years  later, 
they  shulirted  in  silent  queue  past  his  cotfin. 
Once  the  chunky  State  House  com- 
manded the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Now 
it's  made  tiny  by  the  modern  otiice  build- 
ings around  the  St]uare.  In  ^ 

186S  it  lost  the  dignity  of 

being   the   Capitol.  People 

said  it  was  too  small  for  a 

great  state  like  Illinois.  It 

was  sold  to  Sangamon 

County   for   a  courthouse. 

By  i8qo  Sangamon  County 

began  wailing,  the  building 

was  not   large  enough  for 

their  use  either.  Mutterings 

grew  to  destroy  it  and  build 
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SPRINGFIELD  COURTHOUSE— They'll  puf  it  back  as  Lincoln  knew  if.  fill  with  Lincolniana. 


OLD  STATE  HOUSE  IN  1876 


To  Restore  Old  Capitol 

State   Buys   Old   Sangamon   County  Courthouse 
Which  Once  Served  As  Seat  Of  Government. 


lUinoLs'  fourth  state  capitol 
building,  now  the  Sangamon  county 
courthouse,  will  soon  become  the 
property  of  the  state  under  a  pur- 
chase agreement  with  the  county 
board  of  supervisors. 

Funds  for  purchasing  the  build- 
ing and  for  its  rehabilitation  and 
remodeling  were  appropriated  by 
tlio  last  general  assembly  and  ap- 
proved by  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green. 
Of  the  total  $1,268,000  appropri- 
ated, $600,000  v.ill  be  paid  San- 
gamon county  for  the  historic 
building  and  the  remainder  will  be 
devoted  to  restoring  the  building 
to  its  appearance  and  condition  at 
the  time  it  housed  the  government 
of  Illinois. 


Since  the  structure  is  rich  in 
Lincoln  associations  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  state  to  establish  it 
pre-eminently  as  a  Lincoln  me- 
morial, typical  of  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Civil  war  president 
lived  In  Springfield. 

Await  Negotiations. 

Actual  start  of  the  work  on  recon- 
struction of  the  courthouse  is  await- 
ing disposition  of  negotiations  be- 
tween county  officials  and  Waller 
A.  Rosenfield,  director  of  public 
works  and  buildings,  and  comple- 
tion of  the  extensive  drawings  re- 
quired by  the  office  of  C.  Her- 
rick  Hammond,  state  architect.  A 
permanent  custodian  and  other  at- 
tendants necessary  to  maintain  the 


building  are  also  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  state  division  of  parks 
and  memorials,  Director  Rosenfield 
indicated. 

Approximately  two  years  will  be 
consumed  in  changing  the  building 
into  a  facsimile  of  its  1860  ap-' 
pearance,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  state  architect's  office.  Major 
operations  in  the  forthcoming 
transformation  will  include  elim-^ 
ination  of  the  entire  first  floor, 
which  was  not  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal edifice;  replacement  of  the 
dome  in  accordance  with  Its  orig- 
inal design;  complete  alter- 
ation of  the  interior  arrangements 
and  refurnishing  throughout  in  the 
mode  of  the  earlier  period  of  its 
existence.  | 
Society  To  Help. 

The  old  courthouse,  when  re- 
stored, is  expected  ultimately  to 
become  a  unique  repository  of  Lin- 
coln artifacts,  the  site  of  numer- 
ous valuable  collections  connecter, 
with  the  life  and  public  career  Oi 
the  Great  Emancipator.  William 
,  C.  Baringer,  executive  .secretary 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  associa- 
'  tion,  which  provided  the  furnish- 
ings now  a  part  of  the  Lincoln 
home  here,  indicated  today  tliat 
the  association  will  co-operate  tD 
the  fullest  extent  in  securing  sim- 
ilar appointments  for  the  court- 
house. *\ 
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Court  House  Cornerstone 
Laid  100  Years  Ago  Next 
Sunday;  Lincoln  Preseni 


One  hundred  years  ago  next  Sun- 
day, on  July  4,  1837,  the  official  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
state  hou^e,  the  first  to  be  erected  in 
Springfield,  took  place  before  several 
thousand  persons  who  gathered  here 
from  throughout  central  Illinois. 

Marking  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
bitter  struggle  against  opposition  to 
bringing  the  state  capital  to  Spring- 
field fro  mVandalia,  the  ceremonies 
took  place  in  a  gay  occasion  that  far 
outstripped  the  regular  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  of  that  year. 

Lincoln  Present 

Prominent  among  the  spectators 
and  one  who  probably  stood  in  the 
front  rows  and  was  introduced  to  the 
crowd,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  young 
attorney,  already  serving  his  second 
term  in  the  legislature,  who  had 
moved  to  Springfield  in  February  of 
that  same  year  from  New  Salem  and 
entered  a  law  partnership  with  John 
T.  Stuart. 

No  time  had  been  wasted  in  com- 
mencing work  on  the  capitol  building, 
which  now  .serves  as  the  Sangamon 
county  court  house  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  fiist  story,  for  on  March  11, 
1837,  less  than  two  weeks  after  the 
"long  nine"  had  succeeded  in  passing 
the  bill  in  the  legislature  with  the  aid 
of  LmcoLn's  persuasive  eloquence,  the 
county  commissioners  conveyed  the 
public  square  to  Governor  Duncan. 

April  brought  advertisements  offer- 
ing a  premium  of  $500  for  a  plan  to 
be  u.sed  in  erecting  the  new  state 
house  and  published  in  leading  palmers 
of  Illinois  and  nearby  states.  By  the 
la.st  of  May  the  court  house  had  been 
removed  and  by  mid-June  the  exca- 
vation was  almost  completed. 
•  Piles  of  limestone  rock  and  sand 
were  standing  on  the  square  when 
the  elaborate  ceremonies  were  planned 
for  the  cornerstone  laying. 

Military  companies,  including  Cap- 
tain Thomas  M.  eale's  newly  organ- 
ized cavalry,  fired  a  salute  at  sun- 
rise on  that  July  fourth  morning  a 
century  ago,  and  silent  the  entire 
morning  in  parading  and  drilling 
about  the  business  district  and 
equare. 

Members  of  the  Mechanics'  insti- 
tute formed  a  procession  shortly 
after  noon  and  marched  to  the  Meth- 
odist church,  where  Ecimmd  R.  Wiley 


delivered  an  address.    The  citizen 
then  marched  to  the  state  house  sit< 
E.  D.  Baker  Spoke 

E.  D.  Baker  mounted  the  corner- 
stone after  It  was  edged  Into  plact 
and  gave  an  address,  and  the  cere- 
mony closed  with  more  militar> 
salutes  and  cheering  from  the  crowd 
who  witnessed  the  impressive  event. 

The  original  plans  for  the  new  state 
house,  drawn  up  by  Springfield's 
baker-architect,  John  F.  Rague, 
called  for  a  brick  superstructure  on 
a  stone  foundation,  but  long  lines 
of  oxen  drawing  heavy  blocks  of 
stone  to  Springfield  from  the  quarry 
south  of  CJotton  Hill  had  acquainted 
the  people  with  the  attractiveness 
of  its  warm  buff  color,  and  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  in  favor  of  using 
this  stone  as  the  proper  material  for 
the  state  house. 

Retains  Coloring 

Today  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  county  court  house  show  that 
the  change  of  plans  for  the  outside 
stone  of  the  state  house  was  a  fa- 
vorable one,  for  it  still  retains  its 
warm  coloring  despite  a  century  of 
sun  and  rain. 

As  the  foundation  neared  its  com- 
pletion, members  of  the  legi.slature 
urged  the  commissioners  to  construe 
the  walls  of  stone  instead  of  bricl* 
and  in  December,  when  outdoor  wor! 
was  stopped  for  the  winter,  the  com 
missioners  finally  announced  thei 
decision  to  construct  the  building  ii 
stone. 

Work  on  the  state  house  continue! 
throughout  the  next  two  years,  anc 
It  was  ready  for  partial  occupancy  bj 
early  1840.  However,  years  were  tc 
elapse  before  It  presented  a  flnishec 
appearance. 

For  instance,  in  1843  a  newspai^ei 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  rooi 
leaked,  and  that  much  of  the  ston« 
intended  for  the  front  columns  was 
lying  about  the  yard,  a  daily  dangei 
of  injury.  The  building  was  not 
completed  until  1853,  a  total  of  16 
years  after  the  cornerstone  was  laid. 

By  1869  the  state  house  had  proven 
inadequate  for  the  gi-owing  needs  of 
Illinois,  and  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
state  to  Sangamon  county  for  county 
purposes  in  1876., 
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li  Lincoln's  Spirit  Should  Walk  In  Springfield  Now... 


By  Tom  Littlewood 

Sun-Times  Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD— If  indeed, 
as  the  poet  Lindsay  believed, 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Prairie 
President  revisited  Springfield. 
Lincoln  would  be  amused  and 
dismayed,  proud  and  sad,  at 
what  he  found. 

This  region  v(hich  Honest 
Old  Abe  left  lo  go  to  Washing- 
Pictures  on  Page  34 


ton  remains  a  citadel  of  his 
torical  heritage,  and  a  focal 
point  of  presenl-day  govern- 
ment, too. 

Here  the  lore  and  the  lure  ol 
Lincoln  have  been  preserved. — 
though  enca>ed  in  commerc 
ism — both  for  the  busloads  o 
school  children  and  for  the  !e 
gions.of  tourists,  among  tb.'.Ti 
curiously,  many  Southerner* 
Commercialism  At  Tomb 

There  is  little  doubt  that  I 

coin  would  frown  at  the  s  

venir  shop  ouiside  the  very  gales 
of  the  cemelery  where,  in  a  ma- 
jestic tomb,  his  bones  rest. 

Vou  can  buy  a  $4  "Lincoln 
home  marmalade  dish"  shaped 
like  Lincoln's  house  and  book- 
lets thai  humanize  Lincoln's 
love  life. 

ll  would  seem,  from 


'practiced  in  the»Stalehouse  to- 
iday. 

I  For  Lincoln  was,  before  all, 
■a  master  politician. 

Helped  Move  Capital 

j  He  would  chuckle  at  the 
'  efforts  of  modern  legislators 
to  wield  influence  for  construc- 
;tion,  say,  of  a  jdrainage  ditch 
in  Stickney  Twp. 

It  was  he  and  the  other 
"Long  Nine"  legislators  from 
Sangamon  County  who  brought 
I  pressure  for  transfor  of  the 
state  capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield  in  1840. 
I  Consider  the  prestige,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  Chicagoan  who 
could  move  the  capital  to  State ! 
and  Madison.  ! 

He  would  muse,  too,  at  how 
many  -  small-town  politicians 
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want  to  know  two  recent  tenants 
of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
which  he  and  his  sons  watched 
being  built  101  years  ago. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  Lin- 
coln could  find  much  lo  talk 
about.  In  the  Lincolnian  tradi- 
tion, former  Gov.  Stevenson  at- 
tempted to  uplifl  the  level  of 
political  communication  and  in- 
ject a  dash  of  pungent  humor 
into  campaign  oratory. 
He  Told  Antecdotes 

"Mr.  Lincoln  begged  leave  to 
tell  an  anecdote,"  was  a  familiar 
phrase  in  the  General  Assembly 


journal  when  Abe  was  a  legisla- 1  town,  nearly  100  years  after  I  regation  of  Negro  tenants  fro 


The  Illinois  Slate  Register  of 
Nov.  23,  1839,  scolded  Lincoln 
for  having  "a  sort  of  assumed 
clownishness  in  his  manner 
which  does  not  become  him." 

William  G.  Stratton,  the  pres- 
ent governor,  also  shares  an  in- 
terest with  Lincoln — love  for  the 
tree-lined  Sangamon  River  that 
meanders  through  cornfields  and 
woodlands. 
On  The  Historic  Sangamon 
Stratton,  like  Lincoln,  is  ex- 
pert at  reading  the  trick-y  cur- 
rents in  the  river  between  Spring- 
field and  New  Salem.  In  the 
same  waters  where  Lincoln  ma- 
neuvered a  log  flatboat,  Strat- 
ton pilots  his  $5,000  houseboat 
with  radar  depth  apparatus. 

Significantly,  when  Lincoln 
first  ran  for  the  Legislature  in 
1*32,  his  main  issue  was  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  railroad  from 
Jacksonville  to  Springfield.  He 
argued  that  making  the  Sanga- 
mon River  navigable  made  more 
sense. 

The  New  Saiem-Springfield 
trail  that  Lincoln  trudged  to 
borrow  law  books  —  and  over 
which  today's  Boy  Scouts 
trudge  in  pursuit  of  a  merit 
badge — would  be  unrecogniz- 
able. 

The  farms  it  skirls  are  scien- 
tific, -big  -  business  agricultural 
spreads.  One  has  two  Aberdeen 
Angus  bulls  valued  at  $500,000. 

A  disillusioning  farewell  stop 
on  Lincoln's  visit  might  be  the 
John  Hays  public  housing  proj- 
ect in  Springfield.  There  the 
man  who  freed  the  slaves 
would  see  in  his  own  home 


his  death,  strict  residential  seg-|  their  white  neighbors. 


time,  Lincoln  would  discover.] 
"  In  the  Courthouse  — which! 
was  the  Statehouse  in  Lincoln's] 
,^e_a  clique  of  county  poli- 
ticians stands  around  Kenny's 
coffee  spot  debating  such  im- 
mense issues  as  patronage  in 
the  recorder^  office. 
.  Ovftr  the  same  route  that  a 
train  brought  Lincoln's  body  to 
its  resting  place  in  1865,  to- 
day's legislators  ride  to  their 
weekly  lawmaking  stint — clown- 


coin's   inleresi    ia    the  pol 


gions.of  tourists,  among  thenr,' 
curiously,  many  Southerners.  ^ 
Commercialism  At  Tomb 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Lin- 
coln would  fiov\n  at  the  sou- 
venir shop  outside  the  very  gates 
of  the  cemetery  where,  in  a  ma- 
jestic tomb,  his  bones  rest. 

You  can  buy 'a  $4  "Lincoln 
home  marmalade  dish"  shaped 
like  Lincoln's  house  and  book- 
lets   that    humani/e  Lincoln's 

''Tt  'would  seem.  f.on.  many         and  downing  highballs  in 
souvenir   items,   that  Abe   was  ^^e  club  ^r.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
sort   of   au    ..x-.NMngmg   Elv)s|.    j  .^.^i^  ^^^^ably  would  have 
^'"^'^^'^>-  iin    been  quite  interested  in  the  re- 

More  certam  would  '^^^^m- ,        dUficulties  of  former  Stale 

'Auditor  Orville  E.  Hodge,  now 
behind  bars  for  stealing  public 
funds. 

In  1842,  Lincoln  almost 
fought  a  duel  after  sending  in 
letters  to  a  newspaper  ridiculing  I 
James  Shields,  then  state  audi- 
tor, who  also  was  accused  of 
'"irregularities  in  fiscal  affairs." 

The  Lincoln  home — only  one 
he  ever  owned — would  surely 
stimulate  memories.  Even  toda> 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  dresser  is  clut- 
tered with  medicine  bottles, 
relics  of  the  many  ailments  that 
plagued  Mary  Lincoln  and  se- 
verely strained  her  husband's 
nerves. 

Mementos  Dug  L'p 
Tha't  many  of  these  bottles 
were  dug  up  by  snooping  his- 
torians beneath  the  Lincolns' 
outdoor  privy  likewise  would 
amuse  Abe. 

Lincoln   most   likely  would 


trudge  in  pursuit  of  a  merit 
badge— would  be  unrecogniz- 
able. 

The  farms  it  skirts  are  scien- 
tific, big -business  agricuUural 
spreads.  One  has  two  Aberdeen 
Angus  bulls  valued  at  $500,000. 
1  A  disillusioning  farewell  stop 
on  Lincoln's  visit  might  be  the 
John  Hays  public  housing  proj- 
ect in  Springfield.  There  the 
man  who  freed  the  slaves 
would  see  in  his  own  home 


i 
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speech  Revives  Interest  In 
Restoration  Of  Courthouse 


By  MALDEN  JONES 

Public  observance  during  the 
past  week  of  the  100th  anni\er- 
sary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  classic 
"house  divided"  speech  has 
eparked  fresh  interest  in  restora- 
tion of  the  Sangamon  County 
Courthouse  to  its  original  form  as 
Illinois'  historic  capitol. 

The  train  of  powder  that  might 
fuse  a  blast  of  concerted  and  suc- 
cessful action  is  a  fascinating 
document  newly  published  and 
distributed  as  a  genuine  public 
service  by  the  Sangamon  County 
Bar  Assn. 

Bearing  the  significant  title, 
"The  House  of  the  House 
Divided,"  the  40-page  pamphlet 
is  a  full  reprint  of  a  brilliant  and 

long  overlooked  address  delivered 
in  the  circuit  courtroom  Feb.  12, 
1924,  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Con- 
verse, a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Sangamon  County  Bar.  _ 

This  latter  day  publication  of 
the  story  of  one  of  our  nation's 
most  famed  and  sorely  neglected 
public  buildings  is  actually  a  ;|e- 
issue  that  appeared  initially  as 
the  first  vohime  of  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  old  Lincoln  Centein- 
nial  Assn. 

Few  Read  Story  ' 
In  those  days  only  a  small  sej^- 
ment  of  the  community  had  a;n 
opportunity  to  take  a  first  hand 
look  at  Converse's  factual  story 
which  should  have  seen  the  ligl.'t 
of  day  in  greater  numbers. 

If  that  approach  had  been  fol- 
lowed and  modern  day  publicity 
techniques  applied  to  the  project, 
it  is  possible  it  might  have  carried 
in  either  of  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  the  polls  of  the  early 
1940s. 

Atty.  Lacey  Catron,  president  of 
the  bar  group,  and  his  colleagues 
now  will  ensure  full-scale  distribu- 
tion of  this  masterful  story  to 
civic  leaders,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  government  and,  more 
important,  to  members  of  the  San- 
gamon County  Board  of  Super- 
visors plus  other  public  officials. 

The  document  actually  pays 
tribute  to  two  outstanding  Spring- 
field lawyers— Converse  and  the 
late  John  Palmer  Snigg-who 
shared  a  common  sense  of  aware- 
ness in  the  enduring  value  of  a 
dream  they  sought  to  translate 
into  reality. 


Like  Converse,  John  Snigg  also 
owned  a  reverence  for  the  rich 
traditions  of  our  town  and  the 
role  played  by  great  men  who 
made  it  famous  for  all  time.  And 
so  both  men  fought  hard  in  their 
own  ways  to  achieve  the  same 
goal. 

This  thought  was  expressed  ln| 
better  fashion  in  the  bar  associa- 
tion's memorial  for  Converse  on 
Jan.  24,  1953. 

"From  this  family  descent  and 
this  atmosphere  in  which  his  early 
years  passed  he  acquired  a  strong 
feeling  of  being  a  part  of  the 
history  of  an  important  commu- 
nity in  an  importont  time. 

"He  was  thus  imbued  with  a 
living  reverence  for  a  tradition  of 
noble  living,  and  a  view  that  pre- 
serving that  tradition  ennobled  the 
life  of  the  city  of  Springfield  and 
all  that  touched  it,  by  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  present  life 
of  the  city. 

Valiant  Effort 

"This  idea  was  the  inspiration 
of  his  valiant  and  sustained  ef- 
fort to  have  the  present  court- 
hnu.se  in  Springfield  taken  by  the 
state  of  Illinois  as  a  permanent 
shrine." 

In  his  smoothly  written  story. 
Converse  refers  to  "this  parcel  of 
ground,  so  long  and  familiarly 
known  as  the  court  bourse  square 
.  .  .  the  setting  for  a  splendid 
rugged  old  building  that  houses 
within  its  walls  some  of  the  very 
finest  of  our  national  traditions." 

And  then  he  adds:  "And  how 
unmindful  we  have  been  of  this 
rare  possession  .  .  .  but  thought- 
less as  we  may  have  been,  for 
more  than  a  half  century  (this 
statement  was  made  in  1924)  this 
building  has  stood,  the  very  cen- 
I  Icr  of  our  civic  activities,  a  grim 
'and  silent  witness  of  a  departed 
greatness." 

1  Looking  at  the  full  picture,  Con- 
!  \  erse  chided  his  listeners  and  his 
■fellow  citizens  with  this  remark, 
an  observation  that  applies  with 
equal  force  34  years  later: 
I       Reflects    Ancient  Greece 

"Possibly  our  conduct  has  been 
'but  natural,  like  that  of  children, 
uho  do  not  mean  to  be  irreverent 
or  disrespectful,  but  now  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  time  for  us  to  be 
grown  up  and  to  grasp  the  full, 
mature  realization  that  this  coun- 
ty building,  the  old  state  capitol. 
is  the  most  historic  building  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  one  of  the 
m.osl  historic  in  the  United  Stales;  I 
a  building  whose  beautiful  cla.ssi- 
cal  lines  reflect  the  departed 
glory  of  ancient  Greece." 


Obviously,  Coiuerse  was  think- 
ing of  the  edice  in  its  first  form' 
because  architectural  design  and 


structural    changes— particularly  | 


the  addition  of  another  floor  and 
a  harsh  looking  dome  far  differ- 
ent than  the  colonial  cupola  that 
surmounted  it  from  1R40  to  1899— 
had  made  it  bulky  and  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

It  was  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing later  changes  had  robbed  it 
of  quaint  charm. 

What  are  some  historical  high- 
lights connected  with  that  old 
building  during  the  time  it  was 
used  as  the  scat  of  state  govern- 
ment from  1840  to  187fi? 

A  full  list  would  be  impressive 
and  lengthy  and  in  any  event 
awesome.  For  instance,  its  walls 
sheltered  and  witnessed  a  great- 
er part  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  of- 
ficial life  as  a  representative,  law- 
yer, candidate  and  a  man  elected 
to  the  presidency. 

Elect  11  Senators 
The  most  eminent  figures  who 
charted  the  rise  of  Illinois  as  a 
great  state  appeared  at  one  time 
or  another  in  the  building. 

Eleven  United  States  senators, 
including  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
were  elected  there  in  joint  ses- 
sons  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Douglas  and  Lyman 
Trumbull  both  were  thrice  elected 
to  this  office. 

The  era  embraced  the  regimes 
of  10  governors,  13  famed  Su- 
preme Court  justices,  10  secre- 
taries of  state,  11  state  treas- 
urers, seven  auditors  and  five 
superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Illinois'  present  constitution  was 
drafted  there  in  1870  as  well  aas 
the  1847  counterpart  at  two  consti- 
tutional conventions. 

Lincoln's  best  remembered  pub- 
lic appearance  was  June  16,  1858, 
when  he  delivered  his  "house  di- 
vided" speech  and  set  the  stage 
for  a  clear-cut  and  tragic  show- 
down on  the  slavery  question. 
One  Speech— Fame 
His  vigorous  definition  of  a 
burning  issue  in  the  old  house 
chamber,  now  the  circuit  court- 
room, literally  projected  him  into 
the  presidency. 

"The  fact  that  this  gir<»t  ad- 
dress," Conver.;e  sagely  observed 
in  his  historical  summary,  "is 
enough  to  make  this  edifice  his- 
torically famous."  , 


John  Hay,  then  a  >oung  man 
eager  for  advancement,  served 
first  in  this  building  as  a  begin- 
ning secretary  with  John  Nicolay 
during  the  time  Lincoln  held  forth 
in  the  months  following  his  elec- 
tion and  prior  to  his  departure 
tor  Washington. 

Hay  became  secretary  ot  slate 
under  President  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt, enunciated  the  "Open  Door" 
policy  in  China  and  negotiated 
the  Hay-Paunccfote  treaty  with 
France  that  led  to  acquisition 
of  the  Panama  Canal  territory. 
Man  Ignored 
To  this  builduig  al.so  came  a  39- 
year-old  West  Point  graduate  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
man  virtually  ignored  in  his  ap- 
peal for  a  commission  with  troops 
in  the  field. 

Ulys.scs  S.  (Want  sat  in  the 
courthouse  for  weeks  and  finally 
got  a  job  drilling  troops  at  $(jO  a 
month.  Finally  and  only  alter 
Jesse  K.  DuBois,  then  the  state 
auditor,  spotted  his  soldierly 
traits.  Grant  was  commissioned  a 
colonel  of  the  unruly  and  badly 
disciplined  21st  lUinois  infantry 
regiment. 

Grant  strode  from  the  building 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  inarched 
out  of  Camp  Yates  in  the  west 
end  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  "and  started  on  foot 
down  the  Jack.^onvllle  road,  head- 
ed fof  Quincy." 

It  was  a  path  tliat  led  to  the 
position  of  commanding  general 
of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and 
in  eight  years  to  the  presidency. 
These  are  just,  a  lew  of  llie  dra- 
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FUTURE  LINCOLN  SHRINE  i 

State  Pays  $975,000  | 
For  Its  Old  Capitol  | 

Sun-Times  Bureau  ii  back  Friday  for  $975,000.  I 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  —  llli-      The  old  building,  located  in  | 
nois,  which  sold  ils  slaie  cu|/iu)i  ■^'.^v.,r,lo-.vr.  Spvir.i^'.icld,  'nad  been 
for  $200,000  in  1869,  boughl  Sangamon  Coi.nly 

Courihoiibc  after  the  state  sold 
it  and  mo\ed  into  the  present 
capiiol. 

In  ceremonies  in  Gov.  Keni- 
er's  office,  Sangamon  Countv 
officials  accepted  the  ,f;975,0()0 
check,  then  promptly  handed 
Kerner  a  check  for  :>  14,625, 
payment  of  the  first  .month's 
rent  by  the  county  which  \sill  ' 
coniinue  to  occupy  the  building  | 
lor  ihc  ne\l  two  years.  By  that  ! 
time  the  countv 's  ne\\'  court-  | 
liOLise  is  expcclcd  l<.i  lie  liu-  | 
i^hed.  j 
W'lici.  ilic  couiuy  mo\cs  oui  j 
ol   the   l25-\ear-old  sirucliue,  i 
ihe  stale  Vi  ill  lui  ii  it  iiUu  a  1  in- 
Cv>ln  shrine.  It  vvas  here  that  I 
I  mcoln    made    his    fa  m  o  u  n 
"House   Divided"   speech  and  I 
uhere  he  \cr\ed  m  ihe  Male  j 
Sangamon  County  Couiihouse  will  become  a  Lincoln  shrine.  I.egislalure. 


Snrinfjficld  Star 
S;:)riii('.ficld,  Illinois 
Jiuic  4,  1964 


Mrs.  Charles  Becker  Jr. 
will  head  the  drive  for  individ- 
ual subscriptions  for  Old 
Capitol  restoration. 

to  which  the  project  has  been 
outlined  has  been  encouraging. 

MUler  is  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Frye  Printing 
Co.  He  lives  at  1910  Wiggins 
Ave.  Herndon  is  president  of 
the  FaulUess  Milling  Co.  and 
lives  at  41  Linden  Lane.  Mrs. 
Becker  is  active  in  the  Junior 
League  and  other  civic  groups. 
She  and  her  husband  live  at  1900 
W.  Lawrence  Ave. 


Lincoln  Shrine  Fund  Drive 
Brings  Restoration  Gifts 

Gifts  for   the   $250,000  fund  'Announcement  of  Robert  E.  MUler 

drive  for  the  restoration  of  the  ''^adljig  the  Springfield  and 

Old  Capitol  of  niinois  are  be-  Central  niinois  campaign, 

ginning  to  roll  in.  That  was  the  President  O.  J.  Keller  of  the 


Y 


Robert  E.  Miller  Jr.  is  the  general  chair- 
man of  the  $250,000  fund  drive  for  the  res- 
toration of  Old  Capitol. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
announced  the  drive  and  appoint- 
ment of  committee  chairmen 
after  meeting  with  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner . 

Miller  disclosed  his  principal 
campaign  aides  will  be  Lewis  L. 
Herndon  for  the  special  gifts 
division  andMrs. Charles  Becker 
Jr.  for  Individual  subscriptions. 
It  is  expected  the  first  disclosure 
of  money  contributed  will  be  made 
next  week. 

It  is  planned  to  restore  the 
present  Sangamon  County  court- 
house to  its  general  structural 
appearance  at  the  time  President 
Lincoln  was  in  it  regiilarly  as 
an  attorney  and  during  the  Civil 
War  era. 

The  larger  part  of  the  res- 
toration costs  will  be  furnished 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is 
also  planned  to  move  the  State 
Historical  Library  from  its  pre- 
sent location  in  the  Centennial 
Building  to  the  Old  Capitol. 

Gov.  Kerner  requested  the 
association  to  consult  with  state 
officials  in  preparing  the  restora- 
tion and  campaign  to  raise  pri- 
vate funds  to  help  In  the  woik. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  restor- 
ation will  be  removal  of  the  pre- 
sent first  floor  which  was  added 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

After  conferring  with  the 
governor  and  recognizing  the 
tourist  and  community  asset  the 
restored  capitol  would  be  to 
Springfield,  the  association 
agreed  on  the  $250,000  figure 
it  has  undertaken  to  raise. 

Special  gifts  solicitations  are 
underway  now  and  the  balance  of 
the  campaigning  will  begin 
shortly.  Miller  said  initial  re- 
sponse from  a  few  larger  firms 


Lewis  L.  Herndon  will  head 
the  special  gifts  division  of 
the  Old  Capitol  restoration 
fund  drive. 


Illinois  State  Register 
Springfield,  Illinois 
June  25,  1964 


Do  You  Remember? 


Another  timely  photo  to  come  from  the 
State  Register  files  is  this  picture  taken  in 
1899  when  workmen  were  starting  to  raise 
the  old  Courthouse  another  floor.  The  seat  of 
the  state  government  was  moved  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  public  square  in  1837  from  Van- 
dalia.  The  fourth  Capitol  of  Illinois  was  built 
of  stone  quarried  in  Cotton  Hill  Township. 
Tliis  building  served  the  state  lawmakers  un- 
til the  new  State  Capitol  was  built  in  1876. 
The  old  State  House  was  then  sold  to  Sanga- 


mon County.  It  served  the  county  until  the 
need  for  more  space  reached  its  peak  in  1897. 
The  renovation  of  the  old  building  was  decid- 
ed in  1899  and  the  project  was  completed  that 
same  year.  The  building  was  raised  one  story 
and  a  new  roof  and  dome  were  installed.  Now 
the  building  has  been  sold  back  to  the  state 
and  plans  are  underway  to  "renovate"  it 
back  to  its  original  design.  (Engraving  from 
the  Register  files.  Persons  who  wish  may 
submit  photos  for  use  in  this  feature.) 
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Removal  Caused  by  Speculators 

The  removal  of  the  Capital  from  Kaskaskia  to 
Vandalia  grew  out  of  a  mania  for  speculation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  State's  early  citizens  who 
thought  that  money  could  be  made  by  starting  a 
land  boom  in  a  new  location. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Vandalia"  is  not 
known.  For  many  years  credence  was  given  to  the 
story  that  some  wag  managed  to  convince  the 
founders  that  the  spot  had  been  inhabited  by  an 
extinct  tribe  of  savages  known  as  "Vandals."  The 
most  plausible  suggested  origin  is  that  of  Vandalia, 
Ohio.  In  1775,  forty-five  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Illinois  town,  the  Ohio  Land  Com- 
pany's name  had  been  changed  to  the  Vandalia  Land 
Company.  From  this  sprang  the  name  Vandalia, 
Ohio.  Regardless  of  where  the  name  originated  the 
"city  planners"  proceeded  to  justify  the  story  of 
vandalism  by  uprooting  all  the  trees  which  might 
have  shaded  the  public  square  and  streets. 

Kaskaskia  Destroyed  by  River 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820, 
Kaskaskia  deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  un- 
der the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lap- 
ped its  shores.  In  1881,  the  river  went  on  one  of  its 
many  rampages,  changed  its  course,  moving  east- 
ward and  then  southwest  to  find  its  old  channel. 
When  the  turbulent  water  had  subsided  an  island 
had  been  created  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ancient  capital  city  had  been  washed  away.  Each  re- 
curring spring  flood  encroached  further  upon  the 
site  until  the  last  vestige  of  historic  Kaskaskia  slip- 
ped into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  present  island 
is  a  farming  community  of  around  150  persons  and 
the  island  still  bears  the  name  Kaskaskia,  perhaps 
to  perpetuate  in  memory  the  little  Capital  which 
lies  beneath  the  muddy  Mississippi. 

Original  Capitol  at  Vandalia 

A  plain  two  story  frame  structure  was  erected 
in  Vandalia.  The  lower  floor  was  devoted  to  one 
room  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  passage 
and  stairway  led  to  the  second  floor  which  consisted 
of  two  rooms,  the  larger  for  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  smaller  for  the  Council  of  Revision.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  occupied 
rented  offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 
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The  building  above  was  the  State's  fifth  Capitol.  It  is  rvow 
the  Sangamon  County  Court  House.  Recently  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State  and  is  to  become  a  Lincoln  Shrine. 
Certain  alterations  were  made  to  the  building,  the  most 
remarkable  being  that  of  raising  the  entire  structure  and 
building  under  it,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Court  House  (below). 


The  State's  Archives,  consisting  of  a  small 
wagonload  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to  Van- 
dalia  by  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  later  became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese  was  paid  $25.00  for  his 
labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  the  first  State-owned  Capitol  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1820  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing Vandalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next 
twenty  years 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first 
State-owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a 
new  building  was  constructed  of  brick  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  Soon  thereafter  agitation  was  started  for 
the  removal  of  the  Capital  to  a  site  nearer  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State.  This  sentiment 
caused  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833 
whereby  the  voters  at  the  following  general  election 
could  decide  the  location  for  a  new  Capital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken 
were  Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Al- 
ton, and  the  State's  geographical  center.  Alton  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin 
was  so  small  as  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was 
not  announced  officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  rejected  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 
So  the  suggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was  drop- 
ped until  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a  very  different  turn  for  the 
proposal  was  interesting  a  rising  young  lawyer 
known  as  Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sanga- 
mon County.  Lincoln  was  the  leader  for  removal  of 
the  Capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was 
backed  by  eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were 
known  as  the  Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate 
height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that 
they  should  retain  the  Capital  so  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  without  authorization,  and  while  the  legisla- 
ture was  recessed,  they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol. 
In  its  stead  they  erected  a  State  House  costing 
$16,000.  This  gesture,  however,  was  in  vain  for  with 
the  return  of  the  General  Assembly  Lincoln  was 
successful  in  having  Springfield  named  as  Illinois' 
new  Capital. 
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Illinois  present  Capitol. 


On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a 
bill  providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Van- 
dalia  to  some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State 
and  three  days  later— February  28,  1837 — Spring- 
field was  chosen  as  the  new  Capital  City.  Because  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly  in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  con- 
tinue as  the  Capital  until  December  1,  1840,  but  on 
June  20,  1839,  Governor  Thomas  Carlin  issued  a 
proclamation  that  all  State  records  be  removed  to 
Springfield  by  July  4,  1839.  However,  the  State 
Government  did  not  actually  function  in  Springfield 
until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the 
Vandalia  Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the 
city  of  Vandalia,  and  the  old  State  House  still  stands, 
though  now  again  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State's  fifth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  de- 
lays the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at 
a  total  cost  of  3260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square 
nearly  three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed 
of  cut  stone  brought  from  a  quarry  six  miles  away. 
The  building  took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the 
State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations. 
After  Lincoln  became  a  resident  of  Springfield  in 
1837  he  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequent- 
ers of  the  State  House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the 
legislature  he  appeared  and  argued  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  located  in  the  edifice,  and  made 
frequent  use  of  the  State  and  Supreme  Court  libra- 
ries. In  this  building  he  first  took  public  issue  with 
Douglas,  here  he  made  his  famous  "House  divided 
against  itself"  speech,  here  were  his  headquarters 
during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and 
here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4,  1865, 
before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  popu- 
lation and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a  much  larger 
Capitol  would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  25th  General  Assembly  on  February  24, 
1867.  This  was  the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by 
the  State  and  the  one  in  use  today. 
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The  old  Capitol  at  Springfield  was  sold  to 
Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  The  deed  was  exe- 
cuted October  23,  1869,  nearly  seven  years  before 
the  present  Capitol  was  used.  Certain  alterations 
were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most  remarkable 
one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two-story 
structure  high  off  the  ground  and  while  suspended 
the  present  ground  floor  of  the  Sangamon  County 
Court  House  was  built. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol, 
March  11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
took  place  October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  un- 
finished, the  building  was  first  occupied  in  1876. 
Twenty-one  years  after  the  Legislature  first  au- 
thorized its  construction,  the  building  finally  was 
completed.  Orginally  construction  costs  were  limited 
to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion  expenditures 
amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Capitol  on  Nine  Acre  Plot 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a  nine  acre 
plot,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross.  The  circular 
foundation,  92  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the 
vast  dome  rests,  is  251/2  feet  below  the  grade  Ime, 
set  on  solid  rock.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
many  feet  below  runs  one  of  the  richest  veins  of 
Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are 
built  of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  quarries 
of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of 
Niagara  limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from 
the  quarries  of  Joliet,  and  that  of  the  upper  stories 
from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north 
to  south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet. 
The  height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the 
dome  is  361  feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff 
405  feet,  the  highest  building  in  central  Illinois. 
This  led  to  the  choice  of  the  State  House  dome 
for  the  installation  of  the  red  beacon  which 
glows  through  the  night  as  a  guidance  for  pilots. 
In  1949  the  beacon  was  equipped  with  an  electronic 
"eye"  which  turns  the  light  on  when  visibility 
reaches  a  certain  low— day  or  night.  It  used  to 
operate  on  a  clock  device  which  turned  the  lights 
on  in  the  evening  and  off  in  the  morning,  making 
no  provision  for  foggy  or  overcast  days. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 


OFFICES  OF  the  present  State  Capitol,  which 
is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are 
o;rouped  on  each  floor  about  a  rotunda  which  rises 
to  the  great  dome.  On  the  first  floor  facing  toward 
the  east  and  in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  bronze 
figure  representing  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to 
the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  This  figure  was 
in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  and  was 
afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  of 
Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four 
corridors  leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the 
north  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
Department  of  Financial  Institutions  and  the  cen- 
tral offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office  of  Supplies,  the  Securities 
and  Shipping  Divisions. 

In  the  west  corridor  is  a  portion  of  the  Person- 
nel Department  and  a  branch  of  the  Treasurer's 
Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Governor's  new  reception  room  is  located  at  the 
end  of  the  east  corridor. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T. 
Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his 
death  August  19,  1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  be- 
side the  entrance  to  the  Governor's  Reception  Room. 
He  served  as  representative  from  the  20th  District 
from  1903  until  the  time  of  his  death  with  the 
exception  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the  work 
of  Hans  Schlereth.  A  painting  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  by  the  emi- 
nent artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hung  in  the  East 
wing  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Capitol. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices 
of  the  Auditor,  the  banking  Division  of  the  Treasurer 
and  the  central  office  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Corporation  Department.  In  the  west 
wing  are  located  offices  of  the  three  general  super- 
visors of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office;  the  Secre- 
tary's Personnel,  Index,  Disbursement,  Property 
Control  and  Purchasing  Divisions  along  with  the 
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Superintendent  of  Buildings  are  in  this  corridor. 
Also  in  this  wing  are  the  Governor's  Administrative 
Assistants. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  cham- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  House  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on 
the  north  side.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are 
the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  respective  presiding  officers  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  also  committee  rooms  and  lounges.  On 
the  third  floor  is  also  found  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Bureau. 

On  the  mezzanine  are  additional  committee 
rooms  and  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of 
the  rotunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  at 
the  base  of  the  dome's  arches  as  well  as  the  arches 
themselves  are  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford 
blue  limestone  and  Missouri  red  granite.  The  grand 
stairway  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  floor 
in  the  west  wing  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
various  kinds  of  solid  marble,  as  are  also  the 
columns,  pilasters,  arches  rails,  balusters  and  wain- 
scoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  third  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of 
blue  granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The 
wainscoting  of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles, 
domestic  and  imported  including  white  Italian,  Alps 
green,  Lisbon,  Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Con- 
cord, is  artistically  constructed  and  the  work  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  con- 
spicuously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently 
inspected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north 
and  south  corridors  on  the  first  floor.  They  repre- 
sent events  and  scenes  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old  Fort  Chartres  on 
the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn, 
New  Salem  in  Lincoln's  time.  General  Grant  taking 
command  of  the  troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil 
War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  conference  with  In- 
dians, and  Governor  Coles,  liberating  his  slaves  on 
his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  well  known  artist 
but  resulted  from  a  contract  with  a  decorating 
company  years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their 
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value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our. 
storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand 
stairway  is  a  huge  painting  representing  Col.  George 
Rogers  Clark  effecting  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
1778  at  Fort  Gage  after  he  had  captured  it  and 
forever  ended  British  occupation.  One  of  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  is  supposed  to  represent  the  great 
pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  ad- 
joining the  Governor's  and  the  Secretary  of  State's 
offices,  are  panels  of  feminine  figures  representing 
allegorically  War,  Peace,  Art,  and  Literature.  In 
the  South  Wing  is  the  Hall  of  Governors. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda 
are  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Governor  John  Wood  (1860-61),  David  E.  Shana- 
han  and  Richard  J.  Barr. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 
Mr.  Barr  served  48  consecutive  years  in  the  State 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze 
casts  of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary history  of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards, 
governor  by  appointment  and  reappointment  during 
the  entire  territorial  period,  and  third  governor  of 
the  State;  Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward 
Coles  second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman  Trum- 


Symbolizlng  Illinois'  wel- 
come to  the  world,  the 
figure  at  left  stands  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 
The  statue  commemorates 
the  work  of  Illinois  women 
at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  Chicago. 
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bull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  Commander  of  all 
the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
President  of  the  United  States;  John  A.  Logan, 
Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War 
and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Ralls 
Morrison   (1825-1909),  congressman  and  soldier. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of 
the  inner  dome  is  a  series  of  allegorical  and  his- 
torical plaster  casts  painted  to  have  the  appearance 
of  bronze.  One  panel  may  be  identified  with  certainty 
and  this  illustrates  one  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debates.  ,The  remaining  panels  represent  pioneer 
life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity  of  most  of  the 
figures  remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  author's  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is 
hung  an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an 
open  air  debate  in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor 
in  the  south,  north,  and  east  alcoves,  respectively, 
can  be  seen  allegorical  murals  representing  Industry, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  paintings  of  George  Washington. 

The  Centennial  Building 

THE  Centennial  Building  commemorates  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  to  the  Union.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  Oc- 
tober 5,  1918,  and  the  building  completed  in  July 
1923  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
building  stands  is  the  former  site  of  the  home  of 
Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in 
his  home  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  there  in  1882, 
seventeen  years  after  the  President's  assassination. 

The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of 
limestone.  Names  of  prominent  Illinoisans  are  in- 
scribed in  a  frieze  near  the  top  of  the  structure  on 
all  four  sides. 

Just  inside  the  two  main  entrances  is  Memorial 
Hall  in  which  the  flags  of  Illinois  regiments  are  on 
display.  The  hall  is  154  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide. 
The  interior  walls  are  of  Mankato  stone  while  the 
ceiling  is  decorated  in  gold  leaf.  Missouri  marble  and 
Mankato  stone  are  used  in  the  floor  pattern.  In  the 
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Reseal  Capitol 

Cornerstone's 

Mementoes 

Sun  limes  Bureau 
SPRIN(;Mhl.D.  III.  -  Mc- 
incnlo  of  '^S  ytiio  Hgo  vjtit 
rcsealed  liiesday  in  the  coi- 
nerslone  of  the  Capitol,  alon^' 
wiih.a  lew  items. 

Back  into  ihe  copper  anil 
li  .ul  box  went  a  tiask  of  whisky 
picscnled  lo  Abraham  Imcoln. 
Only  items  nol  rtUirned,  after 
the  July  26  opening  Ihiv  yeai, 
were  an  I8h5  vintage  pholo  cl 
ihe  i>lil  C  apitol  in  downtown 
Sprinjilield  and  a  colored  lilho- 
graph  of  the  present  Mrucliiic 
.IS  Ihe  architect  visualized  i). 

T  he  cornerstone  w.is  opcnul 
ami  ihc  box  removed  in  an  ti- 
lorl  to  jociile  archilecu/ral  and 
sliiictiiial  data  lo  aid  in  a 
structural  .Muvey  ct  the  Capi- 
tol. Nii  bliicprini!j  or  plans  vvi  ic 
loiiiul,  bill  some  specifications 
were  in  the  box  plus  ihc  a/clu- 
Iccl's  ilraw ine. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Friday,  Jan.  66 


Dear  Elmer: 

Thanks  for  t?ie  goodies  from  the  Harpers  Ferr^T- 
country.  I  was  particularly/-  interested  in  the  booklet 
about  Shepherdstown,  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  town 
and  have  seen  most  of  the  places  listed  but  I  really 
didn't  know  what  I  was  looking  at.  Some  of  the  places 
out  in  the  countr]/-  I  have  never  seen  and  didn't  even  knov; 
they  were  there. 

It  is  cold,  cold,   cold,  here  this  morning--1  belov/ 
zero,   the  weather  boy  said — and  I  imagine  you  had  it  quite 
a  bit  cooler  than  that.  We  have  had  no  snov/  to  speak  of, 
however,  and  that  is  to  the  good. 

VJhat  do  you  hear  from  Phyllis  and  the  other 
Easterners?  Ive  got  a  long  letter  at  Christmas,  but  I  guess 
I  told  you  about  that. 

Clyde  is  still  at  home.  He  came  in  for  three 
mowings  at  the  first  of  the  yea.r  and  then  had  a  setback. 
The  current  report  it  that  he  is  much  improved,  but  he 
has  to  stay  in  bed  this  week,  and  at  home  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  The  virus  seems  to  be  traveling  around  in  his 
anatomy  and  the  doc  wants  to  get  entirely  rid  of  it  lest 
it  cause  some  real  damage. 


CENTENNIAL  BUILDING 


ffiie  takers  down  are  going  to  begin  work  on  the 
old  state  capitoi  on  Feb.  $  or  so,  Jim  gave  Margaret  and 
Bill  Keller  and  me  a  guided  tour  of  the  place  the  other 
day.  They  have  knocked  a  lot  of  plaster  off  the  walls  to 
see  V7hat  is  underneath  because  the  plans  they  have  are  not 
entirely  accurate.  There  were  innumerable  chimney  holes 
for  the  stove  pipe,  two  of  the  inside  walls  were  also 
^j'^^^^^^^earing  walls  and  are  tied  in  with  the  outside  walls  by 
NuwTONb  arkS^®^"^  boulders  that  go  clear  through  to  the  outside.  Oak 
R^rJoNifN^^Doo^^^^^s  about  2"xSor  lOffx  ab^ut  IB"  were  inserted  ktsszt  at 
arraiiaaI  LiNcoui  ntkariYals  for  nailers.  There  were  other  interesting  items 

jrustees]       that  you  should  see  to  believe — but  I  am  running  out  of 
CLYDE c.wALTo.Mpaperl  Thanks  again  for  the  historical  items,  i3est  wishes 

State  Tiistorian      .  ] 

to  you  and  Mrs.  E. 

■t  A.  FLINT  ^ 


MARGARF.T, 

Jsiistant  State  Tiistorian  ^ 


HO\S  ARD  F.  RISSI.FR 
Editor 


(",uica:;o  ;>uu- 1 1  .ics 
Liiica;o,  iilir.ois 
July  27,  l\n,b 


Cornerstone 


Lincoln  Gift  Whisky  Found  In  Capitol 


By  Burnell  Heinecke 

•.,'(,      Sun-Times  Bureau  7 
SI'KlNC.l  II  LD.  Hi.  —  A 

;k:>k  of  uhisky  lliat  \sas  pre- 
-cnu-Ll  ui  Abraham  Lincoln 
■iirnci.1  lip  lucsday  among 
conionis  ol  .1  box  ihat  had 
been  ^ealcd  in  a  corner-,ionc 
oi  ihc  Illinois  Capitol  in  IHbH. 

Oihci  ihan  ihc  iincxpecicd 
■flask  ol  Lincoln  whisky,'"  the 
openini;  ol  ihc  box  pnncd  dis- 
appoiniiiii;. 

i-roin  Phocni-s.  \ii/-  .  Lcslcr 
L,  H.iulcit.  74.  canio  lo  iiv 
,pcct  a  riask  pill  111  ihc  box  b\ 
p|_.  Houlcli.  a  distiller  ol 
>pinis  M)il  \oars  ago. 

The  ll.isk  bore  this  inscnp- 
;,on  on  ,1  siher  wrapping  eo\ 
ering  iis  boiioni  hall: 

■ALide  lor  Abiahani  Lincoln 
S^pv.  l^ii"-  and  preseined 
-o  hull  a-  an  emblcin  ol  his 
..dminisiiaiioii.  Ii  is  pure  ami 
•A  ill    ■ii  ow    beiici    as   It  grous 

OUk  1 

Ih.mks  lo  .1  kad  scal  over 
•;h^  top.  ihe  bullle's  coiUeiils 
appeared  intact.  .-V  n  o  t  h  c  r 
-Ah.sk\  hi)itlc.  unmarked  but 
unh  cork  in  place,  obviously 
had  lost  lis  liquid  in  the  nearly 
•>8-\ear  mierment. 

The  oiieniiiL;  had  been  po.sl- 
poned  until  State  Historian 
hdc  C.  Walton  could  be 
available  —  a  rare  occurrence 
with  governmental  buildings. 

Plans  were  immediately  put 
in  motion  to  photograph  the 
material  needed  by  the  archi- 
tects, as  well  as  the  items  ol" 
historical  interest  to  Walton 
and  those  working  on  restora- 
t  i  o  n  of  the  old  Stalehouse 
which  served  the  state  from 
1840  to  1876. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  ob- 
jects removed  Tuesday  will  be 
•,ealed  again  and  replaced  in 
a  duplicate  metal  box  for  res- 
toration into  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol. 

Thanks  to  The  Sun-Ti  ni  es 


A  whisky  bottle  presented  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  examined  by  Myron  Lingle  Grand  Master 
of  .he  Illinois  Masons,  after  i,  was  found  in  a  box  enclosed  in  the  Illinois  Capitol  cornerstone 
at  Springfield.  Looking  on  are  Sec.  of  State  Paul  Powell  (left)  and  state  historian  Clyde  Wai- 
ton.  (AP) 

disclosure  on  July  18  that  the 
cornerstone  had  been  opened, 
Howlelt,  a  grandson  of  a  lead- 
ing Springfield  citi/cn  who 
placed  the  whisky  in  the  box 
learned  of  the  opening  cere- 
mony and  was  present  for  it. 

Of  value  to  the  restorers  of 
the  original  Capitol  in  Spring- 
field, now  dismantled  and  due 


lor  restoration  next  year,  was 
a  hitherto  unknown  1 867 
photograph  showing  that  build- 
ing, location  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  the  fencing  around 
the  structure. 

For  the  architects  and  build- 
ing engineers  studying  the 
siriiciural  integrity  of  the  pres- 
ent Capitol,   started   in  18ti8 


and  finished  20  years  later, 
there  was  only  a  lithograph  in 
color  of  the  architect's  con- 
ception of  the  exterior  and  a 
34-page  "General  Description 
of  the  New  State  House  in 
Springfield." 

Lven  though  the  probers 
h.iped  for  more  graphic  infor- 
inaiion,    Supt.    of  Huildings 


rhonuib  J.  Owens  quickly  not- 
ed iherc  was  contained  in  the 
descriptive  booklet  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  type  of  steel  used. 

■"We'll  want  to  check  that 
out,"  Owens  told  architect 
Harr>  I:.  Fernandes  ol  Spring- 
lield. 

■"There's  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  ironwork  and 
loundaiions,"  Owens  said  after 
scanninii  III  rough  the  b.ioklei 
quickly. 

Thus  the  mission  seemed 
iusiified  for  Owens  and  for 
l-crnandes,  who  heads  the 
structural  study  for  Sec.  of 
State  Paul  Powell. 

Dr.  Wa>ne  C.  Temple  of 
ihe  Slate  Archives  Division^ 
said  discovery  of  the  1867 
phoio  of  the  Old  Capitol  itself 
jusiilied  opening  the  bo.\. 

He  explained:  "The  detail  on 
ilio  cupola,  the  iron  fence 
around  the  block  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hand  pump  on  the 
southwest  corner  gi\e  us  de- 
tail we  lacked  before. 

"Previous  photos  available 
gencially  were  of  the  period 
when  the  building  was  hea\ily 
draped  in  black  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  funeral.  That 
would  hide  a  lot  of  detail  on 
the  building  itself.'' 

Powell  presided  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  battered  copper 
box,  2  feet  long  and  1  foot 
wide  and  deep. 

It  had  been  extricated  from 
the  cornerstone  on  July  9  by 
a  crew  of  workmen  —  unob- 
-served  except  by  the  family  of 
Thomas  Patano,  sales  mana- 
ger, general  advertising,  of 
The  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

Myron  K.  Lingle,  grand 
master  of  the  Masons  of  Illi- 
nois, officiated  at  the  extrac- 
tion of  contents  just  as  the 
grand  master  mason  in  1868 
had  officiated  at  its  sealing. 

Walton  commented  as  the 
ct)ntents  were  spread  out  that 


it  was  the  first  lime  he  hac 
seen  photographs  of  the  archi 
icci's  laniily  included  in  a  cor- 
nerstone box.  A  pocket  watch 
from  (he  l-lgin  National  Watch 
Co.,  in  a  tin  but  not  in  a  case, 
also  was  somclhing  new  in  the 
way  of  cornerstone  objects, 
Walton  observed. 

Most  of  ihe  contents  were 
i>pical.  however;  reports  ol 
\arious  stale  officers,  some 
hond^  ol  Ihe  lype  sold  to  raise 
revenue  for  ihe  C.ipiiol;  rules 
ot  the  Senate  and  House,  pro- 
ceedings of  ihe  IS67  General 
.Asscniblv.  books  covering  the 
life  of  Sicphen  A.  Douglas. 
Abraham  L  i  n  co  In,  nia^onrv 
and  hi^lo^i^.■s  of  ihe  United 
Siaic-,  and  Illinois.  For  pack- 
ing, newspapers  of  Illinois  and 
New  York  v\ere  used. 


Dispatcii,  Illinois  ;;tate  liistorical  Society 
.yn'Lir;ru;l.l,  Illinois 
Soptciuer,  r.H)Ci 

CORNERSTONE  CONTENTS  FAIL 
TO  SOLVE  CAPITOL  PUZZLE 

The  bil',  ciippn  ht>\  diat  wa--  scaled  inside  tlic  coi  lui^toiiL'  ot 
the  present  Illinois  State  Capitol  on  October  5,  1868,  was 
opened  on  July  2b  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
oriijinal  drawintis  for  the  biuldin^. 

Secretary  of  State  Paid  Fouell  and  his  staff  \\anted  the  plans 
to  aid  a  structural  survey  lA  the  Capitol.  A  newspaper  story 
\\ritten  at  the  time  die  Cornerstone  was  laid  indicated  that  the 
diawint^s  were  ain(.)n|4  its  contents. 

Assisting;  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  opening  were  Myron 
K.  1. ingle,  grand  master  of  the  Illinois  Masonic  ordei",  and  State 
1  listorian  (dytle  (  .  Walton. 

Although  they  failed  to  fnul  the  sought-after  papers  the 
1 2xl2x24-inch  box  yielded  some  interesting  and  historic  ma- 
terials. The  contents  were  catalogued,  the  papers  that  were  not 
available  in  the  State  Historical  Library  were  duplicated,  and 
the  entire  collection  was  sealed  in  a  new  box  and  returned  to 
its  former  resting  place. 

The  catalog  numbered  ninety-six  items,  varying  in  size  from 
a  ticket  to  the  1868  state  fair  to  several  volumes  of  more  than 
500  pages  each.  All  were  in  good  condition.  While  the  building 
plans  were  missing  the  box  did  have  a  34-page  pamphlet  titled 
De.scnpiioii  iiiul  ,S|)vci(iciThoirs  joi  the  lllinots  State  Hoii.se,  as 
per  Desu)ii  Vicseiilcd  by  1.  C.  Cochrane,  Jicbitect  which 
Powell  said  would  be  helpful  in  his  survey. 

Tlie  article  which  seemed  to  attract  the  most  attention  was  a 
full  whiskey  flask  the  bottom  half  of  which  was  encased  in  a 
sterling  silver  plate  bearing  the  inscription  "This  Whiskey  'was 
made  for  Abraham  Lincoln/Sept  20th  1860  and  presented  to 
him  as  an  Emblem/of  his  Administiation,  it  is  Pure,  is  will 
grow/ Better,  as  it  grows  older. 'P.  L.  Hewlett."  Tlie  top  halt 
was  covered  with  leather  and  the  cap  bore  the  inscription  "W. 
T.  Fry  &  Co. /New  York,/  'Top  warranted  not  to  leak  or  come 
off.'  "  A  second  bottle  of  blown  brown  glass  was  corked  but 
empty  and  had  no  identifying  label. 

Another  interesting  item  was  a  hitherto  unknown  photo- 
graph of  the  Old  State  Capitol  which  was  probably  made  at 
the  time  of  the  cornerstone  laying.  Also  there  was  a  large  litho- 
graph of  the  "New  State  House"  made  in  1867  by  the  Chi- 
cago Lithographing  Company. 

Among  the  books  were  7he  Lijc  of  Jbia^hwi  Lm^t'/ii,  by 
J.  G.  Holland  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1866)  and  Jbc  L>jc  oj 
Stephen  A.  DoinlKiv,  by  James  W.  Sheahan  (New  York,  1860). 
The  other  books  included  nearly  a  dozen  volumes  of  Illinois 
laws  and  reports  of  a  number  of  state  agencies.  There  were 
more  than  two  dozen  newspapers  from  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Springfield  and  a  copy  of  the  .9(iniht'icli  (Illinois)  Qazettc 
for  October  3,  1868.  Several  of  the  papers  were  represented  by 
duplicate  copies. 

The  miscellaneous  papers  included  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
and  books  of  the  Masonic  order  (which  had  charge  of  the  cor- 
nerstone laying),  two  $1,000  state  bonds,  a  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  Governor  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  lists  of  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  and  members  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  a  blank  State  House  voucher,  and  a  map  of  the  state's 
electoral  districts. 

Twelve  coins — one,  two,  and  five-cent  pieces — were  foimd  in 
the  cornerstone  cavity  outside  the  box  itself,  and  inside  the  box 
there  was  a  7-inch  metal  tube,  1  1/8  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
taining coins,  which  was  soldered  shut  and  was  not  opened. 


CAPITOL  CORNERSTONE  BOX  and  the  bottle  it  contained  being  inspected 
by  Secretary  of  State  Paul  Powell,  left,  Grand  Master  Myron  K.  Lingic, 
and  State  Historian  Clyde  C.  Walton. 


THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION 


Whereas,  the  Jbraham  Lincoln  Jssociation  was  chartered  under  the  laws  o\  the 
State  oj  Jllhwis  on  Jugust  i,  i  908;  and 

Whereas,  the  charter  issued  hy  the  Secretary  oj  State  oj  Illinois,  as  amended,  presently 
provides,  in  part,  that  the  purpose  of  said  Jssociation  is  to  preserve  and  make  more  readily 
accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  actively  to  encourage, 
promote  and  aid  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  information  regarding  all  phases 
of  bis  life  and  career;  and 

Whereas,  the  Jssociation,  for  more  than  60  years,  has  accomplished  such  purpose  in 
numerous  ways,  iricluding  the  publication  of  books,  presentation  of  programs,  placing  of  histori- 
cal markers  throughout  the  State,  and,  most  recently,  obtaining  approximately  $300,000.00 
from  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  io  assist  with  restoration  of  the  Old  State  CapitolHuild- 
ing  in  Springfield,  VlinoiS;  and 

Whereas,  the  Jssociation  has  expended  such  gifts  from  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  purchase  and  place  in  said  Old  State  Capitol  Building  approximately  3, 000  historic 
furnishings  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  which  icere  either  a  part  of  or  similar  to  the  furnishings 
in  the  Capitol  at  the  time  of  Jbraham  Lincoln,-  and 

Whereas,  the  Jssociation  now  desires  that  such  furnishings  be  maintained  for  the 
education  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations  of  persons  throughout  the  world 
who  revere  Jbraham  Lincoln; 

Now,  Therefore,  Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  that  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Association,  an  Illinois  not  for  profit  corporation,  with  its  offices  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
County  of  Sangamon  and  State  of  Illinois,  has  given,  conveyed,  assigned,  transferred  and  deliv- 
ered, and  by  these  presents  does  give,  convey,  assign,  transfer  and  deliver  unto  the  State  of 
Illinois,  all  of  the  historic  furnishings  which  said  Association  has  or  will  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire,  which  have  been  or  will  be  placed  at  appropriate  locations  throughout  the  restored  Old 
State  Capitol  Building  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  have  and  to  hold  said  furnishings  unto  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  its  assigns,  to  and  for  its  own  proper  use  and  behoof,  forever. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Jbraham  Lincoln 
Jssociation,  by  its  President  and  Secretary  thereunto  duly 
authorized,  has  executed  these  presents  the  Jwenty-third 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  One  Jhousand  J^ine  yiun- 
dred  and  Sixty-nine. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO  TEIBUNE,  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1965 


FACE  LIFT  DUE 
FOR  LINCOLN'S 
STATE  HOUSE 

[Continued  from  first  page] 

Lincoln  wrote  his  First  Inaug 
ural  address. 

The  site  at  103  S.  5th  st.  of 
Joshua  F.  Speed's  store,  where 
Lincoln  lived  from  1837  to  1841. 
Next  door,  at  105,  the  site  of 


Old  State  House  WaitsFace^Lm 


Shrine  of  Lincoln 
to  Gain  Luster 

BY  ROBERT  HOVV.ARD 
[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 

Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  2  —  The 
old  state  house  on  the  down- 
town square  will  be  missing  for 
a  while  from  Springfield's  gal- 
axy of  tourist  attractions  re- 
calling Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  pre-Civil  war  building, 
from  which  Sangamon  county 
officials  recently  moved  to  a 
new  courthouse,  will  be  taken 
apart,  stone  by  stone.  Then  it 
j  will  be  restored  as  it  was  when 
Lincoln  moved  thru  its  halls 
las  a  legislator,  anti-slavery 
leader,  and  President-elect. 
There  his  final  funeral  service 
was  held  100  years  ago. 

Floor  to  Be  Removed 
The  restoration  involves  re- 
moval of  the  existing  first  floor. 
The  work  will  be  complete 
when  the  state  historical  li- 
brary moves  its  priceless  col- 
lections to  undergroimd  vaults 
there.  Then  the  old  building 
will  be  ready  for  centuries  of 
visitors. 

During  the  years  that  Sanga- 
mon county  officials  occupied 
it,  the  old  state  house  received 
only  passing  glances  from 
most  tourists. 

Springfield's  major  tourist 
attactions  have  been  Lincob's 
tomb  and  his  home  —  the  only 
home  he  ever  owned. 

The  tomb  is  in  Oak  Ridge 
cemetery,  about  2  miles  north 
of  the  square.  A  117-foot  spire 
guides  tourists  to  the  monu- 
ment under  which  are  buried 
Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln 
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and  three  of  their  four  childi'en. 
Each  year  a  million  persons 
visit  the  tomb,  which  is  open 
from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  during 
daylight  saving  time  and  until 
5  p.  m.  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  tomb  and  the  home  are 
owned  and  maintained  by  the 
state  of  Illinois.  Admission  is 
free. 

His  Home  Restored 
The  Lincoln  home  at  430  S. 
8th  St.  can  be  part  of  a  walking 
toui-  of  downtown  Springfield. 
The  house  and  the  furnishings 
have  been  faithfully  restored 
as  they  were  when  he  lived 
there.  The  Lincolns  moved  into 
the  house  in  1844.  A  new  addi- 
tion at  the  rear  of  the  lot,  a  re- 
production of  the  Lincoln  stable 
and  cai-riage  house,  provides 
restroom  facilities  for  visitors. 
For  the  safety  of  tourists,  ve- 


hicle traffic  has  been  barred 
from  the  street  intersection  on 
which  the  house  stands.  Land- 
scaping and  gas  street  hghts 
help  to  provide  an  attractive 
appearance.  Nearby  souvenir 
shops  are  a  20th  century  dis- 
traction. 

The  only  commercially  oper- 
ated exhibit  related  to  Lincoln 
is  the  old  Great  Western  sta- 
tion,  four   blocks   from  the 
home.  It  was  there  that  Lin- 
coln made  his  farewell  speech 
as  he  took  a  special  train  to 
Washington  —  and  later  mar- 
tyrdom —  on  March  11,  1861. 
The  Lincobi  depot,  at  10th  and 
Monroe   streets,   is  privately 
owned  and  includes  a  raikoad 
museum  as  well  as  another 
memorial  to  the  President.  The 
admission  is  50  cents  for 
adults.  I 
Downtown    Springfield    also  I 


Places  of  interest  In  down- 
town Springfield  located  on 
map: 

1 —  LinrKlti's  lioine. 

2—  (;ieat  Western  depot. 

3—  First  Presbyterian  fhurrh. 
•1— LiiKoln-Logan  office. 

5 —  Smitli  store. 

6 —  Marine  bank. 
/—Old  State  House  square. 

8—  Hcrndon  law  office. 

9—  Speed  store. 

10—  Stuart  law  office. 

11 —  Globe  tavern. 

12—  Site  of  Second  Presbyterian 
rhurch. 

13 —  Governor's  mansion. 
1 1— Vachel  Lindsay  home. 

15—  Supreme  court  building. 

16 —  .\rmory. 

17—  State  Capitol. 

io^^'.o"''^'  ^-  Douglas  statue, 
on.  Connor  statue  of  Lincoln. 

— Archives  building. 
21 — State  museum. 
-2— Centennial  building. 

offers  these  attractions  for  vis- 
itors: 

The  First  Presbyterian 
church,  7th  street  and  Capitol 
avenue,  contains  the  family 
pew  for  which  Lincoln  paid 
rent  when  the  congregation  met 
at  302  E.  Washington  st. 

The  Springfield  Marine  bank, 
114  S.  eth  St.,  displays  a  ledger 
showing  that  Lincoln  opened 
an  account  March  1, 1853. 

Law  Office  Recalled 
The  building  in  which  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  T.  Logan  had 
a  third-floor  law  office  is 
across  from  the  square,  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  6th  and 
Adams  streets. 

The  building  in  which  C.  M. 
Smith,  Mary  Lincob's  brother- 
in-law,  operated  a  store  stands 
nearby  at  528  E.  Adams.  There 

[Continued  on  page  2,  col.  5] 
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Old  State  Capitol  BeingTorn 
Down— It  Will  Rise  Again 
Like  Building  of  1858 


By  AUSTIN  C.WEHBWEIN 

special  10  Tl.e  New  Vo,W  Times 

SPRINGFIELD,  111-  March  o 
JvrecKers  today  completed 
dismantling  the  dome  on  a 
huildmg  Abraham  Lincoln  made 

""rtonfby  stone,  the  l29-yeax- 
old  state  Utol  Where  U^c^n 

^ade  his  1858  "l^^'^^^'^V^  ^^^o' 
<;Deech  is  being  Uken  apart  lo 
'ri^  again  as  U  appeared  the.. 

Earl  W.  Henderson,  the 
Springfield  architect  who  is  su-| 

^'eimg  an  oran'ge  and  throwmg 

%^Tu.?dtg  is  bemg  com 
T^letefv   remodeled   in^"ie  be 


Slate  Gets  It  Back 

The  old  capitol  got  a  new 
lease  on  lite  last  year  vvhen  a 
new  courthouse  was  built  and 
the  sUte   reacquired   the  old 

"""l^'wus  in  this  building  U.al, 
Lincoln  lust  took  public  issue 
with  Stephen  A.  Duugla..  The 
house-divided  speech  on  June 
16  was  a  pre.ude  tO  »he 

Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

Lincoln,  who  ha<l  become  a 
Republican    m    1856  believed 
that  Congress   should  exclude 
slavery    iVom    the  tcrntorR^b.j 
and  the  Illinois  state  Republ.-| 
,an  invention  on  Juno  lb  en- 
dorsed him  for  ihe  senate  That 
evening    he     pronounced    the ^ 
vv'urds:  .  i 

•■\   house  .tiv.d.-fl  :i-:nnst  it-j 
s,-l|-  >'annol  stand.  1  U^lu'v.-  thiol 
>'overnni.'nt  cannot  ciidun'. 
manenlly   h:ill-^l:i ve   and  h:iU- 

^"pou-l.is  went  back  to  the', 
s.^natc",  but  this  speech  in  the', 
House  of  Represenlntives  drew 
Lincoln  the  national  attention 
that  iirew  and  later  propelled, 
him  into  the  White  Hou.se. 

The  l.an-colored  structure,  in 
•■Gre.'k-Ronian"   style,   is  situ-: 
atcd  111  a  square  in  the  center  i 
of  the  business  district.  | 
In    the   dismantling;  project.: 
oich  of  the  :5.ono  outside  stones  | 
is  beiuK  marked  and  catalogued, 
in  a  code  system  keyed  to  a 
Uiawint;  showing  eai'h  stone. 
Private  FhiuIs  I'ledjjeii 
Handled  like  eggs,  the  4U0-. 
pound  dolomite  blocks  are  being 
stored  under  guard  at  the  state 
fairgrounds.  } 
The  project,   towards  whicnj 
$300,000  has  been  pledged  by 
private  eitizens,  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  1968,  the  states 
150th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  spent 
three  years  in  architectural  de- 
tective work  to  make  the  res- 
toration as  authentic  as  possible. 

"We  had  to  start  thinking 
'contemporary  1858-ish,' "  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  partner  in  Ferr 
and  Henderson,  said.  This  archi- 
tectural firm  has  prepared  200 
drawings  and  diagrams  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  plan  of  John  b. 
Rague,  the  original  architect. 
His  plans  have  been  lost. 

When  completed,  the  restored 
building  is  expected  to  attract 
upwards  of  one  million  tourists 
a  year.  . 

The  115,000-volume  state  his- 
torical library,  along  with  its 
rich  collection  of  Lincolmana, 
will  occupy  three  floors  beneath 
the  reconstructed  building.  , 
Around  the  underground  h- 
brarv  will  be  a  two-level,  under- 
.ground  400-car  parking  garage. 
There  is  talk  of  closing  two 
streets  to  create  a  mall. 

Clyde  C.  Walton,  the  state 
hl-siorian,  is  planning  displays 
and  exhibits  of  .such  treasures 
as  one  of  the  five  extant  manu- 
scripts in  Lincoln's  handwritmg 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

"The  exhibit  will  tell  the  Lin- 
coln story  and  create  an  emo- 
tional experience,"  he  promised 
"We  hope  visitors  will  go  out 
with  little  chills  going  up  their 
spines  as  well  as  knowmg  a 
little  more  about  Lincoln. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1%8 
 « 


.ll'l  fu 


The  old  slale  capitoi  in  Spriiii;lu"ltl.  whicli  i^  In  ing  r 


IfoM/rf  Recognize  Capitol 


iCMcimi  Tfiiiune  PftiS  Servlcel 

.Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  10 
—Abraham  Lincoln  would  rec- 
ogniiie  the  e.xterior  of  the  his- 
toric Old  slate  capital  which  is 
Ix-ing  restored  to  its  original 
architecture  in  Springfield's 
downtown  square. 

Scalfolding  reaches  to  a 
squatty  dome  of  unribbed  black 
metal  shaptd  like  half  an  egg 
shell.  The  cupola  columns  are 
longer,  in  correct  Corinthian 
i  proportions.  That  is  the  way 
'  Springfield's  first  statehouse 
1  looked  when  Lincoln  praciiced 
I  law  and  made  political  speeches 
'  in  il 

Luwerud  11  feel,  the  saiid- 
j  stone  buildmg  now  has  two 
I  stories,  instead  of  three.  And 
I  tiie  only  entrances  are  under 
j  the  porticos  on  the  north  and 
1  south  sides. 


The  walls,  with  each  stone  m 
Its  original  position,  rise  abuve 
contractor's  equipment  in  an 
excavation  which  in  anotner 
year  will  be  underground  park- 
ing space  tor  4G5  cars. 

The  restoration  work,  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule,  started 
with  the  dismanthiig  of  the  en- 
tire building.  It  will  erase 
changes  made  in  1900  when 
Sangamon  county  used  it  as  its 
courthouse  and  in  an  e.xpansion 
program  removed  tlic  dome 
and  roof,  gutted  the  interior, 
!  and  jacked  up  the  walls  so  thai 
1  a  new  first  floor  could  be  in- 
I  serted. 

I    The  county  made  interior. 

I  dome,  roof,  and  entrance 
changes  which  are  being 
erased  by  the  state  so  that  the 
old  capitoi  can  be  permanently 
preserved  as  it  was  when  Lin^ 


colli,  SU'phen  A.  Douglas,  and  1 
Ulysses  S.  Gram  played  his- 1 
toric  roles  within  its  walls.  > 
Dedication  is  scheduled  for 
Aug.  2;')  with  ceremonies  in  the 
restored  House  of  Representa- 
tives chamber,  rotunda,  and 
governor's  office.  The  work  has 
been  rushed  because  Gov.  Ker- 
ner,  who  Wednesday  gave  up 
thought  of  ruiming  for  a  third 
term,  had  planned  to  use  the 
old  capitoi  as  a  backdrop  for 
t  i9tia  campaigning. 
I    The  new  structure  will  be  i 
fireproof  and  the  loundation  is  \ 
!  designed  to  last  for  centuries,  j 
!  Three  stories  deep,  it  uill  house  I 
I  the  state  historical  hbrary  in 
1  ilie  future, 

I  The  unUeriiround  garage  will  j 
!  accommodate  tourists.  Lin-  j 
I  coin's  home  and  tomb,  the  other  | 
i  major  shrines  here,  are  away  ; 
i  from  the  busmess  district. 


Chicag-o  Daily  News,  Cct.  16,  1968 


! 


li<'st(H'iit'^  the  Old  Shtir  (  (iftid^l 

Olli)  b.  Mala,  an  oriianu'iiiHl  plasieit'i,  stulpis  Ihe  cap  of 
!    one  of  Ihe  main  columns  thai  decoraie  llie  inside  ul  llie 

Old  Slate  Capitol  in  Springfield.   The  huildii.j;.  dismantled 

in  1966,  is  being  restored  in  a  $7,:i;}0,()00  project.  Diilication 
;    of  the  building,  which  will  serve  as  a  shrine  lo  Abraham 

Lincoln,  is  scheduled  for  Dec.  3,  the  tinal  ct.i\  of  ihe  Illinois 
I    Sesquiceniennial  Year  celebration.  (UPJ) 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  DECEMBER,  1969 


Washington  and  Lafayette  Are  Back;  Old  Capitol  Is  Open 


Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  left,  accepts  the  Washington  and  Lafayette  paintings  for  the  Historical 
Library  from  Secretary  of  State  Paul  Powell.  They  are  at  the  speaker's  rostrum  in  the  representa- 
tives' hall  in  the  Old  Capitol;  behind  them  is  the  Washington  painting  (pictured  at  right). 


Two  giant-size  paintings — of  George  \X'ash- 
ington  and  General  Lafayette — that  were  a 
part  of  the  original  furnishings  when  the  Old 
State  Capitol  in  Springfield  was  built  more 
than  125  years  ago,  have  been  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  reconstructed  building, 
which  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

The  paintings  are  the  two  largest  of  the 
nine  articles  that  are  known  to  have  been  in 
the  building  when  it  was  the  State  Capitol 
and  that  have  now  been  returned  there. 

In  recent  years  the  paintings  have  hung  in 
the  reference  room  of  the  State  Archives, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Secretary 
of  State  Paul  Powell.  He  released  them  on 
permanent  loan  to  the  State  Historical  Li- 
brary in  a  brief  ceremony  during  a  press 
conference  in  the  Old  Capitol  on  November 
13.  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  received 
the  paintings  on  behalf  of  the  Library. 

These  paintings  were  e.\ecuted  by  James 
NX".  Berry  of  Vandalia,  who  copied  them  from 
works  that  hang  on  either  side  of  the  speak- 
er's rostrum  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  original  of  the 
Washington  portrait  was  by  John  Vanderlyn 
of  New  York  and  that  of  Lafayette  was  by 
Ary  SchefTer,  a  French  artist.  Berry  dated 
his  copies  "1840."  The  \X'ashington  painting 
(with  its  frame)  measures  6  feet  .^'/2  inches 
wide  by  8  feet  1 1  '/j  inches  high.  It  has  been 
installed  above  the  speaker's  rostrum  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  where  it  was  in  the 
Old  Capitol.  The  Lafayette  portrait,  in  the 
senate  chamber,  measures  6  feet  IV'^  inches 
wide  by  8  feet  8  inches  tall. 

The  other  seven  articles  of  furniture  that 
were  used  in  the  original  Capitol  and  are  now 
in  the  reconstructed  building  are  a  tall  wal- 
nut desk  in  the  treasurer's  office,  a  walnut 
kneehole  desk  in  the  auditor's  office,  a  senate 
desk,  a  round-backed  spindle  chair  in  the 
governor's  reception  room,  two  wooden-based 
inkwells  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  a  flat- 
top walnut  kneehole  desk  now  in  the  state 
library  room. 

Altogether,  the  reconstructed  building  con- 
tains approximately  3,000  articles  of  furnish- 
ings. Most  of  these  were  purchased  with  a 
fund  of  about  $300,000  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion. But  a  notable  collection  of  furniture, 
art,  and  memorabilia  associated  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  supplied  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  These  include  six  pieces 


of  furniture.  One  is  the  plain  high  walnut 
desk  on  which  Lincoln  wrote  his  First  In- 
augural Address,  now  in  the  representatives' 
hall.  Another  is  a  table  from  the  Lincoln- 
Herndon  law  office,  now  in  the  law  library. 
Also  from  the  Historical  Library  are  four 
pieces  that  were  used  on  the  Lincoln  funeral 
train:  the  marble-topped  walnut  table  on 
which  the  casket  rested  during  the  trip  from 
Washington  to  Springfield  in  186.5  (see  the 
Dispatch,  March,  1969),  an  oversize  red  vel- 
vet couch  that  had  been  made  specially  for 
Lincoln's  private  railroad  car,  and  two  chairs 
— a  reclining  or  "barber's"  chair  and  a  fold- 
ing or  "pallbearer's"  chair.  These  are  now  in 
a  corner  of  the  senate  chamber. 

The  art  works  from  the  Historical  Library 
include  two  marble  sculptures  by  Leonard  W. 
Volk:  a  life-size  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, now  in  the  second-floor  lobby,  and  a  bust 
of  David  Davis,  in  the  first-floor  lobby.  (Volk 
is  best  known  for  his  bust  of  Lincoln  and 
the  life  mask  and  casts  of  the  Emancipator's 
hands.) 

Another  bust  from  the  Historical  Library 
is  one  of  Lincoln  by  sculptor  Thomas  D. 
Jones,  for  whom  the  President-elect  sat  just 
before  he  left  for  Washington;  this  sculpture 
is  now  in  the  state  library  room.  Throughout 
the  building  there  are  also  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  Lincoln  and  other  famous  Illinoisans: 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Orville  H.  Browning,  Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby,  Thomas  Ford,  and  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll.  Additional  paintings  of  Lincoln 
will  be  hung  later.  Among  the  Lincoln  mem- 


orabilia are  four  colorfully  hand-painted  ban- 
ners that  were  used  in  the  1860  campaign. 

The  Historical  Library's  original  copy  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  many  of  its 
1,300  manuscripts  in  Lincoln's  handwriting 
will  be  put  on  display  after  the  Library  moves 
to  its  new  quarters  below  the  Old  Capitol 
next  year.  Numerous  articles  such  as  Lin- 
coln's gloves,  cane,  life  mask,  and  small  art 
objects  will  become  a  part  of  this  exhibit. 

Some  of  the  1840-1860  period  furnishings 
supplied  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion fund  were  purchased  from  antique  deal- 
ers in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Many  of 
the  desks,  chairs,  tables,  benches,  and  smaller 
articles  were  found  in  New  Orleans.  More 
than  a  hundred  whale  oil  lamps  and  a  num- 
ber of  candlesticks  came  from  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  furnishings  of  the  type  needed 
were  not  available  anywhere  and  therefore 
had  to  be  made  to  order.  Specifications  for 
these  articles  were  drawn  up  by  Lowell  E. 
Anderson  and  James  T.  Hickey  of  the  His- 
torical Library  staff.  Two  of  the  original 
senate  desks  were  located  (one  was  pur- 
chased) as  was  a  two-drawer  desk  that  had 
been  used  in  the  representatives'  hall.  W  ith 
the  latter  as  a  model,  a  Peoria  firm  made 
eleven  two-drawer  and  twenty-one  three- 
drawer  desks  for  the  house  chamber.  The 
twenty-seven  senate  desks  and  five  supreme 
court  desks  were  copied  by  a  firm  in  Char- 
lotte, Michigan,  from  the  original  that  was 
Continued  on  Page  3 
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Washington  and  Lafayette  Are  Back;  Old  Capitol  Is  Open 

Two  giant-size  paintings — of  George  Wash- 
ington and  General  Lafayette — that  were  a 
part  of  the  original  furnishings  when  the  Old 
State  Capitol  in  Springfield  was  built  more 
than  125  years  ago,  have  been  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  reconstructed  building, 
which  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

The  paintings  are  the  two  largest  of  the 
nine  articles  that  are  known  to  have  been  in 
the  building  when  it  was  the  State  Capitol 
and  that  have  now  been  returned  there. 

In  recent  years  the  paintings  have  hung  in 
the  reference  room  of  the  State  Archives, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Secretary 
of  State  Paul  Powell.  He  released  them  on 
permanent  loan  to  the  State  Historical  Li- 
brary in  a  brief  ceremony  during  a  press 
conference  in  the  Old  Capitol  on  November 
13.  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  received 
the  paintings  on  behalf  of  the  Library. 

These  paintings  were  executed  by  James 
W.  Berry  of  Vandalia,  who  copied  them  from 
works  that  hang  on  either  side  of  the  speak- 
er's rostrum  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  original  of  the 
Washington  portrait  was  by  John  Vanderlyn 
of  New  York  and  that  of  Lafayette  was  by 
Ary  Scheffer,  a  French  artist.  Berry  dated 
his  copies  "1840."  The  Washington  painting 
(with  its  frame)  measures  6  feet  .^1/2  inches 
wide  by  8  feet  1 1 1/2  inches  high.  It  has  been 
installed  above  the  speaker's  rostrum  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  where  it  was  in  the 
Old  Capitol.  The  Lafayette  portrait,  in  the 
senate  chamber,  measures  6  feet  7'/g  inches 
wide  by  8  feet  8  inches  tall. 

The  other  seven  articles  of  furniture  that 
were  used  in  the  original  Capitol  and  are  now 
in  the  reconstructed  building  are  a  tall  wal- 
nut desk  in  the  treasurer's  office,  a  walnut 
kneehole  desk  in  the  auditor's  office,  a  senate 
desk,  a  round-backed  spindle  chair  in  the 
governor's  reception  room,  two  wooden-based 
inkwells  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  a  flat- 
top walnut  kneehole  desk  now  in  the  state 
library  room. 

Altogether,  the  reconstructed  building  con- 
tains approximately  3,000  articles  of  furnish- 
ings. Most  of  these  were  purchased  with  a 
fund  of  about  $300,000  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion. But  a  notable  collection  of  furniture, 
art,  and  memorabilia  associated  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  supplied  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  These  include  six  pieces 


of  furniture.  One  is  the  plain  high  walnut 
desk  on  which  Lincoln  wrote  his  First  In- 
augural Address,  now  in  the  representatives' 
hall.  Another  is  a  table  from  the  Lincoln- 
Herndon  law  office,  now  in  the  law  library. 
Also  from  the  Historical  Library  are  four 
pieces  that  were  used  on  the  Lincoln  funeral 
train:  the  marble-topped  walnut  table  on 
which  the  casket  rested  during  the  trip  from 
Washington  to  Springfield  in  1865  (see  the 
V)lspaich,  March,  1969),  an  oversize  red  vel- 
vet couch  that  had  been  made  specially  for 
Lincoln's  private  railroad  car,  and  two  chairs 
— a  reclining  or  "barber's"  chair  and  a  fold- 
ing or  "pallbearer's"  chair.  These  are  now  in 
a  corner  of  the  senate  chamber. 

The  art  works  from  the  Historical  Library 
include  two  marble  sculptures  by  Leonard  W. 
Volk:  a  life-size  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, now  in  the  second-floor  lobby,  and  a  bust 
of  David  Davis,  in  the  first-floor  lobby.  (Volk 
is  best  known  for  his  bust  of  Lincoln  and 
the  life  mask  and  casts  of  the  Emancipator's 
hands.) 

Another  bust  from  the  Historical  Library 
is  one  of  Lincoln  by  sculptor  Thomas  D. 
Jones,  for  whom  the  President-elect  sat  just 
before  he  left  for  Washington,-  this  sculpture 
is  now  in  the  state  library  room.  Throughout 
the  building  there  are  also  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  Lincoln  and  other  famous  Illinoisans: 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Orville  H.  Browning,  Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby,  Thomas  Ford,  and  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll.  Additional  paintings  of  Lincoln 
will  be  hung  later.  Among  the  Lincoln  mem- 


orabilia are  four  colorfully  hand-painted  ban- 
ners that  were  used  in  the  I860  campaign. 

The  Historical  Library's  original  copy  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  many  of  its 
1,300  manuscripts  in  Lincoln's  handwriting 
will  be  put  on  display  after  the  Library  moves 
to  its  new  quarters  below  the  Old  Capitol 
next  year.  Numerous  articles  such  as  Lin- 
coln's gloves,  cane,  life  mask,  and  small  art 
objects  will  become  a  part  of  this  exhibit. 

Some  of  the  1840-1860  period  furnishings 
supplied  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion fund  were  purchased  from  antique  deal- 
ers in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Many  of 
the  desks,  chairs,  tables,  benches,  and  smaller 
articles  were  found  in  New  Orleans.  More 
than  a  hundred  whale  oil  lamps  and  a  num- 
ber of  candlesticks  came  from  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  furnishings  of  the  type  needed 
were  not  available  anywhere  and  therefore 
had  to  be  made  to  order.  Specifications  for 
these  articles  were  drawn  up  by  Lowell  E. 
Anderson  and  James  T.  Hickey  of  the  His- 
torical Library  staff.  Two  of  the  original 
senate  desks  were  located  (one  was  pur- 
chased) as  was  a  two-drawer  desk  that  had 
been  used  in  the  representatives'  hall.  W  ith 
the  latter  as  a  model,  a  Peoria  Hnii  made 
eleven  two-drawer  and  twenty-one  three- 
drawer  desks  for  the  house  chamber.  The 
twenty-seven  senate  desks  and  five  supreme 
court  desks  were  copied  by  a  firm  in  Char- 
lotte, Michigan,  from  the  original  that  was 
ConVxnued  on  Page  3 
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FIRST  FLOOR 

Old  Capitol 
Jloor  Plan 

1  -  Lobby 

2  -  Secretary  of  State 

3  -  State  Library 

4  -  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 

5  -  State  Treasurer  (now  used  as 

building  administration  offices) 

1  0  -  Law  Library 

1  1  -  Supreme  Court 

14  -  Representatives'  Hall 

1  5  -  Committee  Room 

1  6  -  Adjutant  General 

1  7  -  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

1  8  -  Governor's  Office 

19  -  Governor's  Reception  Room 

22  -  Senate  Chamber 

23  -  Ladies'  Gallery 


THE  REPRESENTATIVES'  HALL  has 
desk  space  for  eighty-three 
legislators.  Each  of  the  two- 
drawer  and  three-drawer  desks 
is  supplied  with  a  brass  candle- 
stick, a  whale  oil  lamp,  a  pewter 
inkwell,  and  quill  pen.  The 
benches  in  the  ladies'  gallery  are 
pews  from  a  Methodist  church 
in  Ellisville  (Fulton  County). 
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Z/re  King  and  the  President 

H.  M.  KING  GUSTAV  VI  ADOLF  of  Sweden,  left,  greets 
Gunnar  Benson  of  Sterling,  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  at  the  opening  of  a  special  exhibit  of 
twenty-one  paintings  by  the  primitive  artist  Olov  Krans 
of  Bishop  Hill,  Illinois.  The  exhibit  at  Sweden's  Museum 
of  National  Antiquities  in  Stockholm  began  on  November 
19.  Benson,  as  Illinois'  representative,  was  a  guest  of  the 
Swedish  government.  He  presented  the  King  a  framed 
facsimile  of  the  State  Historical  Library's  copy  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  (shown  at  the  lower  left)  and  the 
Historical  Society's  distinguished  service  medallion.  Benson 
was  accompanied  to  Stockholm  by  Mrs.  Benson  and 
John  E.  Norton  of  Augustana  College,  representing  the 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation. 


A  CORNER  of  the  governor's  recep- 
tion room  in  1860,  left,  and  as  it 
appears  today,  right.  The  drawing, 
which  shows  a  beardless  Lincoln 
greeting  visitors  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  appeared  in  Frank  Leilie'i  Illus- 
trated Newspaper  on  November  24, 
1860.  The  two  most  striking  decora- 
tive features  of  artist  Henri  Lovin's 
sketch  are  the  huge  wooden  chain 
which  hcd  been  sent  to  Lincoln  by  a 
Wisconsin  admirer  and  the  Howard 
banjo  clock  on  the  south  window 
frame.  The  chain  that  shows  in  the 
photograph  was  whittled  by  Charles 
F.  Marlin  of  Green^burg,  Indiana,  who 
used  an  enlargement  of  the  Leslie's 
drawing  to  establish  a  scale  for  his 
work.  The  clock  was  located  in  a 
Texas  shop  after  circulars  had  been 
sen;  to  the  country's  antique  clock 
dealers. 


SENATE  CHAMBER,  righ) 
— the  chandelier  is  lighted 
with  a  taper  on  a  pole. 


STRAW  In  the  candle 
boxes  keeps  the  candles 
from  sticking  together  in 
warm  weather. 


GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
at  the  left. 


CAST-IRON  tray  for  brim- 
stone matches,  an  inven- 
tion of  about  1840. 


NORTH  STAIRWAY  to  the 

second  floor,  where  the 
Volk  statue  of  Douglas 
faces  a  Lincoln  campaign 
banner. 


A  CORNER  of  the  state 
library  in  the  Old  Capitol 


OLD  CAPITOL  OPENED 

CoMliHucii  jrom  Page  I 

purchased.  The  same  company  made  the 
chairs  for  the  senate,  house,  and  supreme 
court,  122  in  all.  They  were  patterend  after 
chairs  used  for  more  than  a  century  begin- 
ning in  1839  in  the  Old  Statehouse  in  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina.  Carpeting  for  the  three 
rooms  was  made  by  a  New  York  manufac- 
turer who  followed  the  weave  and  pattern  of 
a  sample  similar  to  that  which  was  used  in 
the  Old  Capitol — the  sample  was  discovered 
under  the  pulpit  of  an  old  church  in  Havana, 
Illinois,  where  it  had  been  undisturbed  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  drapes  for  the  re- 
constructed building  also  had  to  be  specially 
made. 

Distributed  throughout  the  building  are 
two  sizes  of  wood-burning  cast-iron  stoves — 
twenty-four  in  all.  There  are  sixteen  of  the 
larger  size  (known  as  "six-plate"  stoves)  and 
eight  of  a  smaller  size  (known  as  "eight- 
platers").  These  stoves  were  made  by  a  foun- 
dry in  Galena,  Illinois,  and  are  copies  of 
stoves  in  the  Old  Statehouse  Memorial  in 
Vandalia;  the  Vandalia  stoves  were  in  use 
when  the  capital  was  moved  to  Springfield. 
The  governor's  office  contains  a  third  type 
of  stove — one  of  the  well-known  Franklin 
models;  this  one  was  made  in  1858. 

The  twenty-seven-candle  brass  chandelier 
in  the  senate  chamber  was  made  to  order  in 
Holland;  and  110  pewter  inkwells,  distributed 
throughout  the  building,  were  made  in  Eng- 
land. Ten  clock  shelves  and  twenty-five 
candle  boxes  were  also  specially  made.  Thir- 
teen woodboxes  were  put  together  on  the  site 
with  square-head  nails  and  weathered  boards 
from  an  old  barn  (the  hickory  logs  tilling  the 
woodboxes  had  to  be  fumigated  to  kill  the 
wood  beetles).  Some  small  items  such  as  the 
clay  pipes  and  quill  pens  which  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  desks  are  still  being 
made  commercially.  The  pipes  were  imported 
from  Germany  and  the  pens  cnme  from 
Georgia. 

In  addition  to  the  furnishings  that  had  to 
be  made,  several  hundred  of  the  antique 
pieces  required  repair  work  before  they  could 
be  shown. 


SOCIETY  ANNOUNCES 
$2,000  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  has 
announced  its  fourth  annual  $2,000  graduate 
fellowship  in  Illinois  history.  The  fellowship 
is  for  the  1970-1971  academic  year.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  March  15,  1970. 

Applicants  must  be  enrolled  as  Ph.D.  can- 
didates in  an  accredited  institution,  and  their 
subject  must  be  related  to  Illinois  history. 

The  award  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the 
Society's  eight-member  education  committee, 
of  which  vice-president  Neil  Lathrop  of  Free- 
port  is  chairman.  The  winner  will  be  an- 
nounced by  next  May  15. 

The  announcements,  along  with  application 
forms,  were  sent  to  the  history  departments 
of  55  Illinois  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  to  85  universities  throughout  the  country 
which  grant  Ph.D.  degrees  in  history. 


Four  Historical  Library 
Staff  Members  Honored 

Four  members  of  the  State  Historical  Li- 
brary staff  have  been  honored  recently  for 
work  in  their  specialized  fields. 

Lowell  E.  Anderson,  historic  sites  curator, 
was  named  by  Governor  Ogilvie  as  one  of 
four  special  consultants  to  the  sixteen- 
niember  Historic  Sites  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation.  The  council 
is  responsible  for  the  state's  implementation 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Schulz,  reference  librarian, 
was  elected  to  an  unprecedented  second  term 
as  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Library  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  in  Peoria  in  Oc- 
tober. Librarian  Doris  Boatman  was  named 
secretary  of  the  resources  and  technical  serv- 
ices division  of  the  association. 

Mrs.  Olive  S.  Foster,  school  services  direc- 
tor, was  reelected  to  the  board  of  the  Illinois 
Council  of  Social  Studies  at  that  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting  in  Normal. 


UPPER  LEVEL  of  the 
two-level  under- 
ground parking  area 
which  surrounds  the 
Old  Capitol. 
Entrance  to  the 
Historical  Library  is 
at  the  far  right. 


READING  ROOM  of 
the  State  Historical 
Library  beneath  the 
Old  Capitol  as  it 
appeared  on 
December  1 . 


ONE  of  the  sixteen  large  (six-plate) 
wood-burning  stoves  that  were 
made  to  order  and  are  now  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Old  Capi- 
tol. 


ALL  of  the  eighty-three 
representatives'  chairs  were  made 
of  solid  walnut  and  have  horsehair 
seats  and  brass  ferrules  and 
casters. 
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1893-1970:  From  optimism  to  apocalypse 


"I  was  bom  in  1893,"  writes  author  and  naturalist 
Joseph  Wood  Knitch,  beginning  an  essay  in  which  he 
reviews  the  events  which  have  shaped  bis  life  and  our 
Itves.  The  panorama  begins  on  Page  7. 


Shrine  to  Lincoln,  monument  to  democracy 


The  ornate  Old  Statehouse,  the  Springfield 
Capitol  Building  where  Abe  Lincoln,  down- 
state  legislator,  gained  political  maturity,  has 
been  carefully  restored.  The  tour  throu^  this 
large  piece  of  prairie  history  starts  on  Page  8. 


Glorious  days  at  the  North  Side  Riviera 


The  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  at  the  height  of  its  fame 
as  the  mecca  for  Midwest  honeymooners,  revelers  and 
celebrities,  was  an  unforgettable  center  of  sumptuous- 
ness  and,  yes,  scandal.  Return  with  us,  oh  you  kid,  to 
those  days,  in  the  article  on  Page  20. 


Marriage,  Edgewater  Beach  style 


In  the  Edgewater's  great  and  glittering 
days,  it  was  known  as  the  Honeymbon  Hotel 
of  the  Midwest,  the  mecca  for  a  generation 
of  affluent  just-marrieds.  In  an  article  start- 
ing on  page  24,  a  nostalgic  husband  remem- 
bers how  the  hotel  treated  one  newlywed 
couple  with  opulent  understanding. 


Letters  Page  4 

Stees  Page  1 2 

Feiffer  Page  1 8 

Cartoon  Bug  Page  22 

Compact  Furniture  Page  26 

Foodmanship  Page  28 

Cover  photograph  of  Lincoln's  desk  by  Jack  Dykinga 

NEXT  SUNDAY: 


"The  new  student"— part  one 


What  do  these  angry,  awk- 
ward, annoying,  affluent  col- 
lege students  of  today  want, 
anyway?  Next  week,  Mid- 
west begins  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "The  new  student," 
as  he  is  today  on  several 
Illinois  campuses,  from 
giant  University  of  Illinois 
downstate  to  such  urban- 
CMcago  schools  as  DePaul 
University  and  YMCA  Cen- 
tral Community  College.  The 
series  begins  with  a  visit  to 
Southern  Illinois  University. 
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OLD  CAPITOL 
RECONSTRUCTION 

You  can  almost 
hear  his 
footsteps 


MNDER  a  green  felt  cloth,  into  the  sur- 
^  face  of  a  crude  wahiut  table,  the  initials 
"A  L"  are  gouged  twice.  The  table,  which 
once  stood  in  Lincoln's  Springfield  law  office, 
Ss  one  of  two  Lincoln  desks  in  the  newly 
restored  Old  Statehouse. 

The  132-year-old  building,  the  newest  Lin- 
coln-related downstate  shrine,  is  expected  to 
lure  a  million  visitors  each  year  to  Spring- 
field. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  spent  $7,000,000  to 
help  these  visitors  see  the  tall  figure  of 
Abraham  Lijicoln  in  the  offices  and  legislative 
halls  of  the  old,  ornate  capitol  building.  Re- 
built stone  by  stone  in  the  heart  of  Spring- 
field, the  structure  recreates  the  1840  to  1860 
prairie-legislator  years  of  Lincoln. 

The  carefully-restored  building  has  oak- 
pegged  floors  and  spiral  staircases,  candle 
chandeliers,  whale  oil  lamps,  cut-glass  fix- 
tures and  wine-colored  damask  drapes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  (There  is  also,  for 
the  comfort  of  1970  tourists,  modem  air  con- 
ditioning and  electrical  systems,  in  addition  to 
an  underground  parking  garage.  The  state,  in 
fact,  hopes  to  recover  the  controversial  cost 
of  the  restoration  from,  parking  revenues.) 

Politically,  the  Old  Statehouse  is  the  house 
that  Lincoln  built. 

Vandalia  was  the  state  capitol  during  Lin- 
coln's early  years  in  the  legislature.  As 
leaders  of  the  "Long  Nine"  from  Sangamon 
County  —  two  senators  and  seven  represen- 
tatives each  more  than  six  feet  tall  —  Lincoln 
directed  the  strategy  that  moved  the  capital 
75  miles  north,  to  Springfield.  The  lanky  Whig 
legislator  rounded  up  votes  by  pledging  state 
funds  to  other  counties  for  improvements 
such  as  turnpikes,  bridges  and  harbors.  One 
consequence  was  that  the  state  went  broke  — 
a  situation  not  remedied  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Later,  after  tortuous  political  years  that 
saw  Lincoln  defeats,  victories,  then  more  de- 
feats, there  was,  finally,  the  Presidency.  As 
part  of  Thursday's  observances  of  the  161st 
birthday  anniversary  of  Lincob,  many 
Chicagoans  will  be  among  the  visitors  touring 
the  freshly-restored  Old  Statehouse. 

The  gleaming  building  will  be  the  site  of 
deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
through  May.  The  1970  Constitution  will  be  the 
fourth  executed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' chamber. 

Visitors  will  continue  to  be  admitted  as  the 
convention  continues  in  the  House  chamber 
and  the  historical  library  quarters  in  the 
basement. 

More  than  any  other  structure,  the  State- 
house  is  a  cornerstone  in  the  Lincoln  saga. 
Lincoln  himself,  the  provincial  legislator  about 
to  step  upon  the  stage  of  history,  referred  to 
Contiiuied  on  Page  10 


LEFT:  The  gleaming,  1 32-year-old,  Greek-classic 
Old  State  Capitol  after  more  than  three  years 
of  reconstruction.  The  building  was  dismantled 
and  rebuilt  stone  by  stone  to  restore  it  to  the 
shape  it  was  in  before  it  was  used  as  the  Sanga- 
mon County  courthouse.  BELOW:  A  statue  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  graces  the  rotunda  of  the 
Old  Statehouse.  It  was  here  that  Lincoln  gave 
the  House  Divided  speech  that  pitted  him 
against  Douglas  in  the  senatorial  election. 
RIGHT:  Lamps  line  a  table  in  front  of  an  age- 
warped  window  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 


LEFT:  The  New  Capitol  dome  is  seen  through 
the  40-foot  pillars  that  form  a  facade  for  the 
old  building.  Over  $7,000,000  was  spent  to  put 
the  structure  back  in  its  original  shape.  ABOVE: 
Old  record  books  line  a  dusty  shelf.  Old  rec- 
ords like  these  offered  clues  to  the  original 
furnishings  and  decorations  of  the  old  building. 
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Curator  Hickey  found  that  the  architect  traced  each  feature  from  an  architectural  copy  book 


his  ups  and  downs  in  his  farewell  to  Illinois. 
Leaving  for  Washington  on  Feb.  11,  1861,  the 
day  before  his  52d  birthday,  to  take  the 
Presidential  oath  of  office,  he  said: 

"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  lived  among  you  ...  All  the  strange, 
checkered  past  seems  now  to  crowd  upon  my 
mind.  ..." 

Lincoln  may  have  been  thinking  about  his 
years  as  a  prairie  lawyer  in  the  rough  little 
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towns  of  the  still  -  raw  middle  west,  and  also 
of  the  tumultuous  debates  in  the  Statehouse 
over  the  great  and  terrible  issue  of  slavery. 

It  was  in  the  Statehouse  in  1858  that  Lin- 
coln, beginning  a  political  comeback  after 
being  defeated  for  the  U.S.  Senate  —  he  lost 
in  a  vote  by  the  legislature,  held  in  the  same 
building  —  made  an  eloquent  and  prophetic 
speech.  The  Illinois  state  Republican  conven- 
tion met  in  the  Capitol,  and  they  heard  Lin- 
coln say  that  a  house  divided  cannot  stand. 

After  the  "House  Divided"  speech,  Lincoln 
was  slated  for  the  Senate  to  oppose  incumbent 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  differed  with  Lincohi 
over  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
northwest  states  and  territories. 

Douglas,  a  Democrat,  began  his  campaign 
with  a  reply  to  the  House  Divided  speech  on  a 
balcony  of  Chicago's  Tremont  House  at  Dear- 
bom  and  Lake.  Lincoln  was  present;  the  next 
night,  he  spoke  from  the  balcony  in  rebuttal. 
The  encounter  led  to  the  famous  series  of  Lin- 
coln -  Douglas  debates. 

Once  again,  Lincoln's  career  hinged  on  de- 
liberations in  the  Statehouse.  The  legislature 
returned  Douglas  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  46. 

Henry  C.  Whitney,  a  lawyer  and  longtime 
friend,  went  to  Lincoln's  law  office  across  the 
street  from  the  Statehouse.  "I  never  saw  a 
man  so  depressed,"  Whitney  said  later.  "I 
tried  to  rally  his  drooping  spirits.  He  was 
simply  steeped  in  gloom." 

But  Lincoln  was  not  destined  for  oblivion. 
The  debates  against  Douglas  had  greatly  in- 
creased his  national  reputation;  between  1858 
and  1860  he  spoke  many  times  in  the  populous 
east,  gaining  popularity  and  political  allies. 
When  the  Republican  party  met  in  Chicago  in 
1860  to  nominate  a  Presidential  candidate, 
Lincoln  won  on  the  third  ballot. 

Immediately  the  Statehouse,  scene  of  defeat 
and  of  victory,  became  the  center  of  national 
attention.  It  was  the  setting  for  tribute  to  the 
Illinois  lawyer  who  was  the  hope  of  the  North 
in  a  nation  threatened  with  disunion. 

In  the  Capitol  building,  the  governor's  suite 
was  turned  over  to  the  Presidential  candidate. 
Artists  arrived  to  paint  Lincoln's  portrait,  one 
group  out  of  a  horde  of  visitors  from  many 
states.  Tuesday  night,  Nov.  6,  1860,  the  tele- 
graph brought  the  news  of  Lincoln's  election. 
In  the  Statehouse,  a  correspondent  wrote  that 
"jubilant  men  laid  down  on  the  floor  and 
rolled  over  and  over." 

Four  and  a  half  years  later,  LincoUi  return- 
ed for  the  final  time,  as  national  martyr.  In 
the  House  chamber  of  the  Statehouse,  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  vital  years,  the  body  of 
the  assassinated  President  lay  in  state. 
Through  a  day  and  a  night,  75,000  mourners 
slowly  ascended  the  wahiut  staircase  to  say 
farewell  at  the  catafalque. 

Today,  the  restored  Statehouse  is  furnished 
as  it  was  during  the  years  IM)  to  1860.  The 
spirit  of  Lincoht  and  his  colleagues  still  lives 
in  the  halls  and  offices. 

The  House  chamber,  the  room  most  asso- 
ciated with  Lincohi,  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  chamber  in  which  Lincoln  worked.  Rep. 


Lincoln  sat  in  the  second  row  from  the  front, 
second  seat  from  the  aisle  in  the  80-seat 
chamber.  He  did  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco, 
so  the  shared  spittoon  was  allocated  to  his 
neighbor.  The  chamber  was  elegant  for  its 
time,  with  its  whale  oil  lamps,  cut  glass, 
bronze  fixtures  and  other  artifacts. 

Although  the  interior  of  the  original  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1890,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  no  plans  existed,  original  invoices 
were  used  to  guide  selection  of  furniture  for 
the  restored  Statehouse.  James  Hickey,  cura- 
tor of  the  state's  Lincoln  collection,  has  as- 
sembled furnishings  that  closely  approximate 
the  original  contents. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  Victorian  leather 
settee  that  sits  in  the  secretary  of  state's  of- 
fice. In  the  auditor's  office  just  inside  the  big, 
solid  walnut  entrance  doors  is  the  original  26- 
hole  auditor's  pigeonhole  desk,  one  of  the  10 
original  pieces  of  Statehouse  furniture  (of 
1,500)  which  still  exist. 

Also  in  the  auditor's  office  is  a  strange, 
vise-like  device  that  tobacco  chewers  of  that 
era  used;  it  is  a  plug  cutter  for  hacking  off 
precise  quantities  of  chewing  tobacco. 

In  the  Law  Library  are  Lincoln'^ 
law  office  table  with  the  carved  "A  L"  ini- 
tials, a  chess  set,  spittoons  and  1,500  law 
books.  Springfield  lawyers,  including  Lincobi, 
didn't  invest  in  law  libraries  because  the 
Statehouse  library  was  available. 

Among  other  artifacts  is  an  18  by  10  inch 
metal  box  used  to  hold  the  entire  treasury  of 
the  Territory  of  Illinois  prior  to  1820. 

Curator  Hickey  found  that  John  F.  Hague, 
original  Statehouse  architect,  traced  each 
classic  feature  from  an  architectiu-al  copy 
book.  Design  elements,  for  example,  were 
symmetrical;  a  room  with  a  door  on  the  left 
had  a  door  on  the  right  —  often  blocked  by  a 
piece  of  furniture. 

The  vast  first  floor  hallway  through  the 
center  of  the  Statehouse  contains  a  curved, 
hard-walnut  staircase  with  a  landing  halfway 
up.  This  platform  was  used  for  speeches  by 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  many  other  politicians. 

It  is  158  steps,  113  feet,  from  tiie  first  floor 
to  the  cupola;  the  last  46  steps  are  by  ladder. 
A  Springfield  artist  climbed  up  to  the  flagpole 
to  paint  four  views  of  the  city  which  now  hang 
in  the  building. 

The  adjutant-general's  office  is  restored  as 
it  was  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  $2-a-day 
clerk  in  the  office  for  three  months  while 
waiting  for  his  Civil  War  commission. 

When  new,  tbe  Statehouse  cost  $260,000.  It 
was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  in  1898  for 
$200,000,  and  the  county  spent  $202,000  in  par- 
tially rebuilding  it  for  use  as  a  courthouse. 
Tlie  state  paid  the  county  $975,000  for  the 
pr(q>erty  in  1965. 

Curator  Hickey  is  aware  of  criticism  of  the 
total  $7,000,000  cost  of  the  restoration  project, 
criticism  that  has  diminished  in  recent 
months  as  the  Lincoln  memorabilia  in  the 
building  is  appreciated  by  more  and  more 
visitors. 

"This  building  is  going  to  be  here,"  Hickey 
says.  "It  will  be  here  when  some  of  the  other 
things  we  spend  money  on  are  not." 


A  bedroom  is  tucked  under  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  Capitol.  The  bed  was 
used  by  representatives  who  moonlighted  as  janitors  during  Lincoln's  time. 
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Footprints  for  con  con 


By  making  the  old  Capitol  building 
in  Springfield  its  permanent  home,  the 
Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  not 
only  will  have  quarters  of  its  own  but 
a  rich  tradition  to  draw  upon  in  draft- 
ing a  new  state  charter.  The  storied 
building,  which  was  restored  and 
opened  to  the  public  as  a  museum  last 
year,  housed  the  convention  that  drew 
the  present  constitution  a  century  ago. 
But  it  is  even  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  life  and  times  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  served  as  Lincoln's  campaign 
headquarters  in  the  1860  presidential 
campaign,  and  it  was  there  that  his 
body  lay  in  state  before  burial  five 
years  later.  In  the  minds  of  most 
Americans,  however,  the  old  Capitol  is 
associated  with  Lincoln's  1858  speech 
in  which  he  accepted  the  Republican 
nomination  to  run  against  Sen.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand,"  Lincoln  said.  "...  1  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall-but  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  divided." 
Though  he  spoke  in  a  different  context 
of  time  and  issues-the  North  against 


the  South,  slavery,  and  the  gathering 
clouds  of  civil  war  —  his  words  should 
carry  a  special  message  for  the  con- 
con  delegates  as  they,  proceed  with 
their  deliberations. 

For  basically  what  is  wrong  with  our 
present  constitution  is  that  it  has 
perpetuated  a  house  divided  within 
Illinois.  At  first  it  made  it  possible  for 
Downstate  rural  interests  to  frustrate 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Cook 
County,  and  now— in  the  wake  of 
population  shifts  and  legislative  reap- 
portionment -  a  rural-suburban 
coalition  in  the  Legislature  focuses  its 
antagonism  on  Chicago  and  other  ur- 
ban centers. 

Unless  the  delegates  forsake  sec- 
tional rivalries  and  produce  a  con- 
stitution that  will  give  Chicago  and 
other  cities  a  far  greater  degree  of 
home  rule  than  they  now  have,  the 
divisions  will  become  more  bitter  as 
the  plight  of  the  cities  becomes  more 
desperate.  If  the  house  of  Illinois  is  not 
to  fall,  it  must,  as  Lincoln  said  of  the 
nation,  cease  to  be  divided. 

The  delegates  can  halt  the  drift  that 
now  threatens  the  house's  collapse. 
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Two  Portraits  Returned  to  the  Old  State  House 


PAUL  POWELL 

Secretary  of  State  and  State  Archivist 


On  July  7,  1965,  Governor  Otto 
Kemer  approved  an  Act  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  which  ordered  that  "The 
Department  of  Conservation  is  author- 
ized to  reconstruct  and  restore  the  old 
State  Capitol  at  Springfield  to  its  ap- 
pearance when  it  was  the  State  Capitol. 
.  .  ."  Years  of  research  and  engineering 
have  gone  into  this  historical  project  to 
restore  the  old  State  House  to  its  origi- 
nal condition  when  the  floors  creaked  to 
the  footsteps  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  other  great  names  in  Illinois'  past. 

But  the  restoration  has  not  been  an 
easy  task.  Even  photographs  showing 
the  exterior  of  the  original  structure 
were  not  as  plentiful  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  this  matter,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  supply  an  unknown 
photograph  of  the  old  Capitol  taken  be- 
tween the  years  1865  and  1868. 

While  searching  to  find  the  original 
plans  or  specification  book  for  the  pres- 
ent Capitol  so  that  much-needed  re- 
pairs to  the  ironwork  etc.,  could  be  ac- 
complished, my  office— in  desperation- 
opened  the  cornerstone  on  July  9,  1966. 
Some  days  later  when  the  metal  box 
was  unsealed  in  my  office,  there  in  the 
musty  container  was  a  magnificent 
photo  (taken  by  Richard  Harry  Daw- 
son) of  the  old  State  House.  Whoever 
filled  that  cornerstone  on  October  5, 
1868,  did  not  wish  for  the  old  State 
House  to  be  forgotten  even  though  the 


people  of  Illinois  were  then  construct- 
ing a  new  Capitol. 

A  copy  was  immediately  made  of 
this  photo  and  presented  to  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library  for  its  research 
purposes.  So  exact  was  the  focus  of 
this  ancient  photograph  that  even  the 
downspouts  of  the  cupola  were  clearly 
visible.  (I  might  add  that  we  did  find 
the  vital  specification  book,  that  we  did 
return  all  the  artifacts  to  the  corner- 
stone, and  that  repair  work  is  now 
going  steadily  forward  in  the  present 
Capitol  on  Second  Street.) 

Original  furnishings  which  once  were 
part  of  the  old  State  House  have  been 
even  harder  to  locate.  Less  than  ten 
such  items  have  come  to  light  after  dili- 
gent search  by  experts.  And  several  of 
these  are  lowly  inkwells! 

Two  original  appointments  from  the 
old  State  House  were  discovered  in 
my  custody.  They  are  not  small  objects, 
such  as  inkwells,  but  rather  huge  oil 
portraits  which  measure  nearly  nine 
feet  in  height. 

Soon  after  the  newly-constructed 
Capitol  building  on  Springfield's  Public 
Square  was  first  opened  to  the  legisla- 
ture back  in  December  of  1840,  these 
paintings  were  placed  there.  One  is  of 
George  Washington  and  hung  over  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  other,  of  General  La- 
fayette who  so  aided  the  Americans  in 
their  fight  for  independence  from  Great 
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Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  (left)  accepts  the  portrait  of  George  Washington  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Paul  Powell.  This  painting  by  James  W.  Berry  in  1840  was  returned  to 
the  House  Chamber,  now  fully  restored,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  ceremonies  in  the 
old  State  Capitol  on  November  13,  1969. 
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Secretary  of  State  Paul  Powell  (left)  returns  a  painting  of  Lafayette  to  Governor 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie  on  November  13,  1969.  This  portrait  for  years  hung  in  the  Illinois 
State  Archives.  Now  it  is  back  in  its  original  position  in  the  restored  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  old  State  House. 
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Britain,  was  displayed  in  the  Senate 
chamber. 

Both  portraits  were  executed  by 
James  W.  Berry,  a  self-taught  artist  of 
great  ability  who  at  that  time  lived  in 
Vandalia,  Illinois.  He  was  the  son  of 
Elijah  C.  Berry,  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  from  territorial  days  until 
1831.  James  himself  held  various  gov- 
ernmental posts,  even  serving  as  Adju- 
tant General  of  Illinois  from  1835  until 
1839. 

James  Berry  received  the  commission 
to  paint  these  portraits  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette  as  the  result  of  a  Joint 
Resolution  passed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  in  1839.  It  authorized  the 
Governor,  Thomas  Carlin,  to  secure 
full-length  paintings  of  Generals  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  for  exhibit  in  the 
State  House  when  it  was  finished  in  the 
new  capitol  city  of  Springfield.  Both 
houses  of  the  legislature  agreed  that  the 
artist  must  be  an  American. 

Berry  journeyed  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol where  he  made  copies  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  portraits  hanging 
there  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Both  paintings  had  been  there  for  some 
years  and  were  well-known. 

After  much  careful  and  accurate 
work.  Berry  finished  his  task  and  re- 
turned to  Illinois  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  his  copy  paintings.  After 
signing  his  name  to  each,  he  inscribed 
the  date:  1840. 

For  years  they  hung  in  the  old  Illinois 
Capitol.  But  when  the  state  of  Illinois 
completed  the  present  State  House  on 
Second  Street,  the  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  were  transferred 
there.  They  were  put  in  what  was  then 
the  State  Library,  a  room  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  third  floor— now  the  Legis- 


lators' Lounge  and  the  press  room. 
Thus  it  was  that  both  portraits  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  is  custodian  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  as  well  as  State  Librarian. 

Eventually,  the  State  Library  was 
moved  into  the  new  Centennial  Build- 
ing, and  the  two  famous  paintings  re- 
mained in  the  Capitol.  A  few  thought- 
less visitors  began  to  endanger  the 
portraits  by  shooting  paper  clips  at 
them.  To  protect  James  W.  Berry's 
artistic  work  of  great  note,  the  paintings 
were  eventually  taken  to  the  Illinois 
State  Archives  building  soon  after  its 
completion  in  1938.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  been  displayed  in  the  Refer- 
ence Room  where  many  people  have 
admired  them  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  receptionist. 

But  now,  Governor  Ogilvie,  I  am  re- 
turning them  to  you— on  loan— so  that 
they  once  more  will  hang  in  the  old 
State  House  as  they  did  originally.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  they 
will  again  grace  the  restored  House  and 
Senate  chambers— hallowed  shrines 
which  will  be  visited  annually  by  at 
least  a  million  tourists  to  this  Land  of 
Lincoln. 

Of  course,  as  State  Archivist,  I  shall 
miss  their  presence  in  the  Archives 
building  where  they  have  been  for  so 
long.  With  sadness,  my  staff"  has 
watched  their  transfer  from  there  to 
here,  but  we  realize  in  our  hesurts  that 
these  priceless  works  of  art  belong  back 
in  their  original  locations  so  that  the 
restoration  of  the  old  State  House  may 
be  as  accurate  as  possible. 


(Editor's  Note:  Secretary  of  State  Paul 
Powell  presented  these  portraits  to  Governor 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie  in  the  old  State  House  at 
Springfield  on  Thursday,  November  13,  1969, 
at  10  A.M.) 


Programs  of  the  National  Archives 


JAMES  B.  RHOADS 

Archivist  of  the  United  States 


Ir  IS  A  REAL  PLEASURE  TO  MEET  WITH 

YOU  TODAY  to  participate  in  this 
conference  on  college  and  university 
archives,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Eastern  Michigan  University.^ 
We  in  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service  view  these  symposia  as 
most  useful  devices,  not  only  for  dis- 
cussion of  common  problems  in  the  care 
and  servicing  of  historical  source  ma- 
terials, but  also  for  strengthening  and 
broadening  the  range  of  communica- 
tion between  archivists  and  historians. 
For  we  are  partners  in  scholarship  and, 
as  such,  should  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  problems,  the  requirements,  and  the 
objectives  of  each  other. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
day some  of  the  new  developments, 
programs,  and  aspirations  of  General 
Services  Administration's  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service.  As  many 
of  you  know,  we  are  concerned  with 
a  great  deal  more  than  just  the  archival 
activities  carried  on  in  the  National 
Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Our  Office  of  the  Federal  Register 
compiles  and  publishes  a  broad  range 
of  legal  publications,  including  the  daily 
Federal  Register,  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  the  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  the  Public  Papers  of  the  Presi- 

1  This  paper  by  Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads  was 
presented  at  the  Archival  Symposium  held  at 
Eastern  Michigan  University  in  Tpsilanti, 
Michigan,  on  April  4,  1968. 


dents,  and  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents. 

Stated  very  briefly,  we  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  a  program  of  assistance 
to  federal  agencies  in  dealing  with  their 
current  records  management  programs. 
In  this  connection  we  are  responsible 
for  managing  a  system  of  14  Federal 
Records  Centers,  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  that  have  as  their  main 
task  the  provision  of  economical  hous- 
ing and  service  for  9  million  cubic  feet 
of  federal  records  that  no  longer  need 
to  be  kept  in  expensive  office  space,  but 
that  must  be  retained  for  a  period  of 
years  before  they  can  be  destroyed. 

We  also  administer  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing system  of  Presidential  Libraries, 
now  consisting  of  the  Hoover,  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  and  Eisenhower  li- 
braries, and  shortly  to  include  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  li- 
braries. 

As  you  can  see,  the  programs  of  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
are  service-oriented.  Our  services  are 
directed  toward  both  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  general  public.  And 
within  the  latter  category,  the  group 
that  requires  our  greatest  attention  is 
the  scholarly  research  community. 

I  should  like  now  to  review  with  you, 
and  I  shall  concentrate  particularly,  but 
not  exclusively,  on  some  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  to  strengthen  our  bonds 
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llUni  at  Key  Positions  in  Capitol  Project 


By  RUTH  WEINARD 
Hie  forsythia  was  just  beginning  to  push 
its  yellow  shoots  against  the  iron  picltet 
fence,  and  the  lawns  around  Old  State 
Capitol  displayed  a  bright  spring  green 
beside  the  gravel  path. 

In  the  morning  quiet,  the  scene  was  much 
as  it  must  have  been  120  years  ago,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  that,  only  a  few 
moments  past,  we  had  shared  a  small 
elevator  with  a  briefcase-carrying  gen- 
tleman hurrying  up  from  the  underground 
garage. 

It  was  the  start  of  another  day  in  the  heart 
of  the  Springfield  business  district  whose 
a  Tig  is  anchored  on  the  beautiful  recon- 
structed building  and  the  square  where  we 
stood. 

Rebuilt  amidst  both  criticism  and 
curiosity  (the  contractors  put  up  bleachers 
for  the  sidewalk  engineers)  the  building  is 
an  oasis  of  peace  and  beauty,  waiting  to 
receive  visitors  to  the  site  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  rise  to  national  political  im- 
portance. 

It  also  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  abilities 
and  efforts  of  many  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  whose  training  can  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  foresight  of  the  16th  president 
when,  on  July  2,  1862,  he  signed  the  Land 
Grant  Act  which  opened  the  way  for  a 
greatly  expanded  growth  of  the  nation's 
universities. 

Springfield's  newly  completed  Capitol 
complex  includes  not  only  the  restored 
building  —  vacated  by  the  legislature  in  1876 
—  but  modem  quarters  for  the  State 
Historical  Library  at  an  underground  level 
and  two  decks  of  spacious  and  esthetically 
pleasing  parking  to  serve  both  tourists  and 
tenants  as  well. 

Across  the  way  —  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  Capitol  square  ( or  Palladian  Park  as 
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it  is  more  properly  called)  is  the  old  Lincoln- 
Herndon  law  office  building  erected  in  1840 
when  the  Capitol  was  under  construction, 
and  restored  in  1970. 

Responsible  for  renovation  of  the  law 
offices  and  the  federal  court  the  building 
also  houses  —  in  the  1840s  the  only  such 
court  in  Illinois  —  are  James  E.  Myers  '35, 
his  wife  Edith  and  several  associates. 

Although  displaced  by  the  law  office 
project,  Murray  S.  Hanes,  a  1913  arch- 
itectural engineer,  vacated  his  long-time 
headquarters  at  lObVz  S.  Sixth  and  took  a 
small  office  in  the  Ferguson  Building,  very 
happy,  he  says,  "to  see  the  building 
preserved  as  a  shrine." 

The  address  on  South  Sixth  Street  had 
belonged  to  the  Hanes  family  since  1894 
when  his  father,  also  an  architect,  occupied 
the  suite. 

Now  retired,  Hanes  divides  his  time 
between  his  new  office,  his  home  in  nearby 
Chatham,  and  in  "roaming  around"  his 
familiar  city.  As  a  boy  he  was  his  fatlier's 
helper  when  the  elder  Mr.  Hanes  and  an 
associate,  S.J.  BuUard  '78  (a  member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Tmstees  in  1889-1907) 
accomplished  an  unusual  feat. 

The  old  Capitol  had  served  from  its 
completion  in  1853  until  it  was  deemed  too 
small  and  sold  to  the  county.  By  1898  the 
county  was  feeling  a  squeeze  and  in  a 
decision  based  principally  on  its  historical 
significance  announced  that,  rather  than 
abandon  the  building,  a  story  would  be 
added. 

Hanes  and  Bullard  suggested  the  unique 
solution  —  jack  up  the  building  and  insert  a 
third  floor  at  the  ground  level,  as  the 
stmcture  wasn't  strong  enough  to  add  a 
floor  at  the  top. 

Earl  W.  (Wallie)  Henderson  Jr.  '54,  M.S. 
'59,  architect  for  both  the  Capitol  and  law 


office  renovation,  relates  that  to  raise  the 
building  small  wooden  hand  jacks  were 
spaced  every  four  feet  around  the  structure. 
"Each  workman  was  in  charge  of  10  jacks. 
When  a  giant  gong  was  struck  (which  could 
be  heard  three  miles  away),  each  man 
would  turn  his  jacks  a  quarter  tum.  In  this 
way,  they  raised  the  whole  building  1 1  feet  in 
12  days." 

When  Ferry  and  Henderson  (of  which 
Donald  E.  Ferry  '56  is  the  other  principal) 
accepted  the  state's  invitation  to  take  up  the 
project  to  restore  the  building  they  were 
faced  with,  among  a  multitude  of  per- 
plexities, ridding  the  building  of  Hanes'  and 
Bullard's  sandwiched  story. 

The  1900  renovation  had  also  altered 
walls,  room  dimensions  and  openings,  until 
the  interior  as  Lincohi,  Stephen  Douglas  and 
U.S.  Grant  had  known  it  was  no  longer  in 
existence. 

Ferry  and  Henderson  finally  proposed  to 
preserve  the  building's  exterior  by  carefully 
dismantling  and  numbering  the  dolomite 
stones,  gutting  the  interior  and  rebuilding 
completely.  Complicating  their  plan  was  the 
absence  of  architectural  drawings  for  the 
original  structure,  believed  lost  in  a  1930s 
fire  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings. 

I  Start  Scavenger  Hunt 

Acceptance  of  their  proposal  by  Illinois 
legislators  in  1963  kicked  oft  an  engrossing 
scavenger  hunt.  C^ief  researcher  for  the 
architects  was  James  T.  Hickey,  curator  of 
the  Lincoln  Collection  in  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library,  who  was  joined  in  1966 
by  a  former  University  faculty  member, 
Lowell  Anderson,  a  specialist  in  interior 
design. 

Also  among  those  lending  assistance  was 
Margaret  Flint  '31,  B.S.  '33,  who  retired  Jan. 
1  as  assistant  state  historian  after  34  years 
on  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  staff. 

In  the  absence  of  working  drawings  Ferry 
and  Henderson  and  associates  formed  a 
team  to  sift  through  myriad  clues  and  form 
a  running  account  of  the  original  con- 
stmction  project. 

They  looked  to  early  newspaper  reports 
and  bid  advertisements,  artists'  sketches  of 
statehouse  events  and  also  to  other  work  of 
the  Capitol's  designer,  John  F.  Rague. 

It  was  presumed  Hague's  work  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  studies  in  New  York  with 
architect  Minard  LaFever  and  the 
University's  Rare  Book  Room  yielded  three 
books  generously  illustrating  the  LaFever 
style. 

Among  the  many  trips  made  by  Hickey 
and  Anderson  in  their  search  for  authen- 
ticity was  a  flight  to  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Wayne  Temple  '49,  A.M.  '51, 
Ph.D.  '56,  archivist  in  the  state  records 
section  of  the  Illinois  State  Archives. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Harrogate, 
Temple  remembered  that  among  that  in- 
stitution's possessions  was  a  desk  from  the 
old  Illinois  Senate  chamber.  Hickey  and 
Anderson  noted  details  of  its  design,  and 
arranged  for  casts  to  be  made  of  its  legs  so 
they  could  be  reproduced  in  exact  detail. 

In  state  archives  Temple  was  able  to 
locate  more  than  4,000  references  to  articles 
purchased  for  the  Capitol  during  its  long 
construction  period,  from  1837  when  the 
cornerstone  was  laid,  until  1853. 

Portraits  Returned 

Two  pamtings  commissioned  for  the 
chambers  of  the  old  statehouse  also  were 
located  in  the  archives  building.  Large 
canvases  which  portray  generals  LaFayette 
and  Washington,  they  are  the  work  of  a 
Vandaha  artist.  Col.  James  W.  Berry,  who 
traveled  to  Washington  to  copy  the  original 
oils  which  still  hang  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Efforts  toward  faithful  reproduction  of 
both  the  fact  and  spirit  of  the  mid-1800s 
brought  the  researchers  to  another  alum- 
nus, Lewis  Glaser  '22  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

An  expert  in  the  creation  of  quill  pens,  Mr. 
Glaser  has  furnished  them  for  the  White 
House,  Mount  Vernon  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  He  also  has  made  many 
hundreds  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
has  the  practice  of  placing  one  on  the 
counsel  table  of  each  lawyer  appearing 
before  the  court,  to  be  kept  as  a  memento. 

Lewis  Glaser  finds  only  the  wing  feathers 
of  a  purebred  Emden  goose  of  suitable 
beauty  and  strength  for  the  craft  in  which  he 
long  used  a  knife  presented  to  him  by 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Prior  to  his 
White  House  visit  in  1955,  Glaser  viewed  pen 
making  as  a  hobby.  Since  then  steadily 
mounting  requests  have  monopolized  his 
time. 

Rallying  help  and  financial  support  for  the 


Old  Capitol  project  was  a  rejuvenated 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association  which  raised 
more  than  $300,000  for  furnishings  in  a  drive 
launched  in  1964. 

Roots  of  the  movement  to  restore  the 
historic  old  building  may  lie  in  a  speech 
deUvered  46  years  ago  in  the  then  county 
building  by  Henry  A.  Converse,  a 
Springfield  attorney. 

Speaking  before  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  members.  Converse  pleaded  for 
preservation  of  "The  House  of  the  House 
Divided,"  taking  his  title  from  one  of  Lin- 
coln's most  quoted  addresses,  delivered  in 
the  Old  Capitol  in  1858. 

Made  up  principally  of  Springfield  area 
residents,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
was  organized  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  to  plan  a  Lincoln  centenary.  After 
more  than  40  years  of  activity  and  the 
publication  of  nine  volumes  of  Lincoln 
memorabilia  through  Rutgers  University 
Press  the  association  had  more  or  less 
retired  in  the  early  1950s,  but  kept  up  its 
incorporation  charter. 

Executive  secretary  of  the  association 
from  1924  until  1932  was  Illinois  author- 
historian  Paul  M.  Angle,  A.M.  '24.  Angle 
later  was  to  become  librarian  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  in  Springfield,  then 
director  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Retired  now,  he  continues  to  live  in  Chicago. 

Another  who  helped  keep  alive  the  idea  of 
the  Capitol  restoration  was  Judge  Benjamin 
S.  DeBoiee  '12,  also  now  retired. 

But  it  wasn't  until  1959  that  Sangamon 
County  supervisors  agreed  to  sale  of  the 
building  and  site  to  the  state  and  it  was  two 
more  years  before  the  purchase  was  ac- 
complished. 

Working  hard  for  the  purchase  were  the 
late  Sen.  George  E.  Orach,  Law  '29,  and 
representatives  G.  William  Horsley  '32, 
Allen  T.  Lucas  '40  and  George  P.  Coutrakon, 
Law  '31,  all  of  Springfield,  and  Orval  Hitt- 
meier  of  Litchfield  (father  of  Michael 
Hittmeier  '63). 

It  was  1961  when  the  General  Assembly 
voted  $975,000  for  the  building  and  site  and 
Gov.  Kerner  signed  the  bill  that  Aug.  2. 

The  architects'  ideas  for  Capitol 
restoration  were  revealed  at  a  press  con- 
ference called  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  in  Septemtier  1963. 

Survey  Tests  Stone 

Challenged  that  the  stone  of  the  original 
building,  quarried  where  Lake  Springfield 
now  lies,  would  not  hold  up  through  the 
proposed  dismantling  and  rebuilding 
processes,  Ferry  and  Henderson  sent 
samples  of  the  rock  to  Urbana  for  in- 
vestigations by  the  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey. 

Survey  researchers  found  their  com- 
position as  strong  as  when  cut  120  years 
before. 

While  Ferry  and  Henderson  were  con- 
cerned with  outward  appearances,  three 
other  mini  firms  began  to  create  the  highly 
efficient  and  structurally  significant  un- 
derpinnings which  have  since  won  for  them 
the  Honor  Award  for  Engineering  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
of  the  United  States. 

Dovetailing  efforts  were  the  Springfield 
firms  of  Walter  E.  Hanson  &  Co.  and  Collins 
&  Rice,  Inc.,  and  the  Urbana  firm  of  Carroll- 
Henneman  &  Associates,  Inc. 

The  engineers  were  lauded  by  the  national 
engineering  organization  for  several  of  their 
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design  solutions. 

Cited  were;  the  garage  roof  structured 
like  an  inverted  umbrella  to  provide  enough 
earth  depth  for  tree  plantings  with  a 
minimum  of  load,  plus  an  attractive  interior 
surface;  economy  in  construction  time  and 
cost:  library  stacks  which  double  as 
building  supports;  intricate  steel  framing 
adapted  to  the  Greek  revival  style; 
ingeniously  hidden  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical systems  which  do  not  intrude  on  the 
world  of  the  Franklin  stove,  whale  oil  lamps 
and  pens  made  from  the  feathers  of  an 
Emden  goose. 

Hollow  beams  of  the  Old  Capitol  ceilings 
were  prepared  to  house  equipment  for 
possible  future  "light  and  sound"  presen- 
tations in  which  Sen.  Horsley  has  a  special 
interest.  Horsley  may  well  feel  a  kinship 
with  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  having  por- 
trayed the  president  in  the  Robert  Sherwood 
play  through  a  large  number  of  summers  in 
the  outdoor  theater  of  reconstructed  New 
Salem,  northwest  of  the  capital  city. 

The  proposed  465-car  underground  garage 
won  city  council  endorsement  in  1965  with 
the  backing  of  the  then  mayor  Nelson 
Howarth  '32,  Law  '34.  City  and  county 
planning  director  Bradley  B.  Taylor  '51, 
B.F.A.  '52,  also  was  in  on  consultations. 

With  offices  in  Myers  Brothers  Store 
which  looks  toward  the  Old  Capitol  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  square,  Albert  M.  Myers 
Jr.  '39  was  one  of  the  Springfield 
businessmen  who  saw  the  project  —  an  on 
again-off  again  proposal  for  some  47  years 
—  for  its  benefit  to  the  business  community. 

Myers  and  other  members  of  SCATA  (the 
Springfield  Central  Area  Development 
Association)  put  forward  to  Gov.  Kemer 
and  Clyde  Walton,  then  Illinois  state 
historian,  the  efficacy  of  including  un- 
derground parking  in  the  reconstruction 
scheme. 

Engineers  Are  Alumni 

Myers,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Myers  Brothers,  Inc.,  has  served  both  as 
chairman  of  the  Springfield  Building 
Authority  and  as  SCATA  head. 

Heading  the  honored  consulting  structural 
engineers  is  Walter  E.  Hanson,  M.S.  '47, 
founder,  senior  partner  and  president  of 
Walter  E.  Hanson  &  Co.  On  the  University 
faculty  for  six  years  prior  to  1951,  he  taught 
structural  analysis  and  design,  soil 
mechanics  and  foundation  engineering,  and 
earned  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 

The  author  of  numerous  publications, 
Hanson  is  coauthor  with  faculty  members 
R.B.  Peck  and  T.H.  Thomburn  '38  of  the  text 
"Foundation  Engineering." 

Illinois  members  of  Walter  E.  Hanson  Co. 
include  Leo  J.  DondanviUe  Jr.,  M.S.  '54, 
partner  and  vice  president  primarily 
responsible  for  the  firm's  soil  mechanics 
and  foundation  engineering  work,  who  also 
worked  with  Dr.  Peek  while  a  graduate 
assistant. 

All  four  associate  partners  are  Illinois 
graduates:  Norman  K.  Brown,  M.S.  '63, 
John  M.  Healy  '54,  B.S.  '60,  M.S.  '62, 
Richard  W.  Miller  '60,  M.S.  '62,  all  in 
Springfield;  and  Eugene  R.  Wilkinson  '61,  in 
the  Peoria  office  of  the  firm. 

Other  mini  with  Hanson  are  William  C. 
Etter  '64,  M.S.  '65,  Donald  D.  Oglesby  '63, 
M.S.  '65,  Douglas  J.  Seagren  '67,  M.S.  '68, 
and  Scott  D.  Fort  '69,  who  is  with  Wilkinson 
in  Peoria. 

Both  Wilkinson  and  Seagren  are 
recipients  of  the  Ira  0.  Baker  prize  awarded 
annually  to  the  two  top-ranking  seniors  in 
civil  engineering  and  Hanson  was  cited  as 
the  most  effective  teacher  in  civil 
engineering  when  he  was  on  the  campus. 

Currently  Hanson  serves  as  a  director  and 
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Architects  Donald  Ferry,  left,  and  Wallie  Henderson  and  the  south 
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vice  president  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Alumni  Association.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Illinois  Engineering  Council  and 
served  on  the  Illinois  Commission  of  Higher 
Education  in  1956-60. 

Principals  in  the  all-Illini  firm  of  Collins 
and  Rice,  Inc.,  consulting  engineers,  are  R. 
Dean  Collins  '49,  M.S.  '51,  and  Marcus  J. 
Rice  '49.  Associates  are  Robert  E.  Gates  '56 
and  Russell  W.  Martin  '61  (who  lettered  in 
baseball  and  football  at  Illinois).  Fred  J. 
Stone  Jr.  '60  is  the  senior  engineer  and 
Anwar  Yusuf  '69  is  the  newest  member  of 
the  firm. 

Collins  and  Rice  have  specialized  in 
bridge  and  structural  work  and  do  some 
general  engineering.  Earlier  they  have 
worked  with  University  scientists  planning 
the  Vermilion  River  Observatory  near 
Danville  and  the  Douglas  County  Ob- 
servatory at  Oakland. 

J.  Raymond  Carroll  '43,  M.S.  '48,  is 
president  and  Ralph  J.  Henneman  '49  vice 
president  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  consulting  firm  of  CarroU- 
Henneman  &  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Urbana 
which  has  a  branch  office  in  Springfield. 

Also  Mini  in  the  firm  are  Charles  Wilkin 
'66,  William  Thomas  '70,  Richard  Fenske 
'70,  Lance  Domke  '69,  and  L.  David 
Newhouse  '58.  David  Harsbbarger  '62,  with 
the  firm  during  the  project,  recently  has 
joined  Architectural  &  Mechanical  Systems, 
Inc.,  in  Urbana. 

Last  month  Carroll  was  elected  to  his 
second  term  as  national  director  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  of 
which  he  is  a  past  president. 

From  1947  until  1961  he  was  on  the 
University's  mechanical  engineering 
faculty,  specializing  in  heat  power,  heating, 


air  conditioning  and  refrigeration.  Since 
entering  private  business  he  has  continued 
to  serve  the  University  as  a  visiting  lecturer 
in  the  departments  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  architecture. 

Electrical  engineer  with  the  University's 
Physical  Plant  Department  in  1950-57  and 
the  architect's  office  in  1957-60,  Ralph  J. 
Henneman  has  been  associated  with  Carroll 
since  1961.  He  also  serves  the  University  as 
a  visiting  lecturer  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Champaign  County  chapter,  Illinois 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

When  construction  began  on  the  Old  State 
Capitol  complex  August  P.  Wisnosky  Jr.  '63 
took  the  part  of  a  modem  Hague,  overseeing 
architectural  work  on  the  site.  As  Ferry  & 
Henderson  partner  in  charge  of  construction 
he  kept  an  eye  on  both  the  restoration  and 
the  hbrary  and  parking  facilities. 

Wisnosky  now  is  a  principal  of  a  new 
Springfield  architectural  and  planning  firm 
with  James  M.  Graham  '61  and  Paul  W. 
O'Shea  '61  as  associates. 

Spencer  Designs  Gardens 

Designing  the  gardens  in  the  manner  of 
the  1860s  was  David  P.  Spencer  '56,  who 
heads  the  Springfield  firm  of  Spencer  and 
Spencer,  nurserymen  and  landscape  con- 
tractors. Studying  enlargements  of 
photographs  taken  in  May  1865  when  the 
Capitol  was  draped  in  mourning  for 
President  Lincobi  —  his  body  resting  on  a 
catafalque  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  — 
Spencer  was  able  to  determine  a  general 
plan  of  the  gardens  at  that  time. 

It  seemed  evident  to  him  that  small  elms 
appeared  about  the  lawns  and  he  included 
them  in  his  design,  as  well  as  the  forsythia 


and  other  shrubs  and  flowers  which  he 
discovered  in  writings  were  favorites  of  the 
period. 

In  surviving  records  the  researchers  had 
found  the  legislature  authorized  a  sum  of 
about  $50,000  to  be  spent  on  grounds  —  a 
fabulous  amount  for  the  time  —  but.  Spencer 
adds,  he  later  found  "that  about  $46,000  of 
that  went  to  purchase  the  fence." 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  faithfully  to 
reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  gardens  in  a 
prairie  city.  Spencer  had  to  adapt  to 
peculiar  physical  problems.  He  had  to  keep 
in  mind  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  heated 
by  the  garages  below.  There  also  were 
"delicate"  drainage  problems  and,  he 
concedes,  the  gardens  require  good 
maintenance. 

Enthusiastic  despite  such  problems. 
Spencer  feels  the  Capitol  project 
"tremendously  successful." 

Fulfilling  hopes  that  the  Old  Capitol  would 
be  a  living  memorial  to  LincoUi  and  other 
leaders  of  frontier  Illinois,  its  doors  were 
opened  shortly  after  completion  to  the 
state's  Constitutional  Convention. 

Last  week  Springfieldians  and  tourists 
mingled  at  an  open-air  art  show  on  the  Old 
Capitol  mall. 

Meanwhile,  southwest  of  the  old 
statehouse  men  are  at  work  on  restoration  of 
the  governor's  mansion,  and  helping  to 
recover  its  1855  dignity  and  beauty  is 
engineer  Ralph  C.  Hahn  '51,  M.S.  '52,  who 
also  was  involved  in  the  law  office 
renovation. 

A  member  of  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees,  Hahn  is  one  more  whose 
University  experience  is  returning  highly 
visible  dividends  to  his  community  and 
state. 


Lincolnland:     August  1971 


lincoln  Shrine  Restord 


fW.  MOSf  HlSiOUlC  lil  lLDINCi 
WtST  01  AILIGIINI  Y  MOLN 
TAINS  OPLNl-D  TO  TW  PUBLIC 
NOVKMBhK  15.  1969 

riio  OIJ  StJic  C.ipitol  wliuh 
slooil  ill  iIk'  i-iMitL-r  ol'  tile  Sprnigt'icld 
square  bouiulod  by  Adams,  I'iUh. 
Wiishinglon,  and  Sixth  Sirccis  was 
praclically  a  si.-i.oiul  homo  lo 
Abraham  LiiKolii.  It  was  a  pan  uf 
many  iniportani  iiuidcnis  in  his  litc 
and  other  sii:iiil'n.'ant  liistorii.ai  as- 
sociations as  woU.  1;  was  LonsidL-red  a 
perfect  example  of  Greek  Reviv-1 
arcliitecturc  and  was  called  "the  mos* 
historic  building  west  ot  tlu 
Alleghncy  Mountams." 

Abraiiam  Lincoln  was  a  leader  ol 
a  group  of  Sant'amon  County  legis- 
lators kr.own  as  the  "Long  Nine" 
(Their  tot.,!  height  was  iltty-four 
feet)  who  inllucnceJ  the  General  As- 
senibly  to  pass  a  bill  un  l-ebruar\  28. 
1837  lo  inovL  the  state  capital  Irom 
Vandalia  tu  Spniiglicld. 

f837  -  The  cornerstone  of  the 
State's  fifth  Capitol  was  laid  at 
Springfield  on  July  5,  1837. 

1853  -  fhe  building  was  com- 
pleted alter  many  delays  at  a  total 
cost  of  $260, OUU,  double  its  original 
estimate. 

1860  -  \Micn  the  state  officcj 
were  moved  out  m  January  1876,  the 
old  Capitol  became  the  Sangamon 
County  Court  house. 

1896  -  The  County  had  out- 
grown its  quarters  and  supervisors 
feared  the  roof  and  cupola  were  fire 
hazards.  A  third  story  was  added  by 
lifting  the  entire  building  and  in- 
serting a  new  first  lloor.  The  cost  ol 
raising  the  building  was  $27,500  and 
the  entire  eost  of  remodeling  was 
about  $175,000. 

1961  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
to  purchase  the  old  building  for  a 
shrine.  The  appropriation  included 
$97  5,000  for  the  purchase  and 
$40,000  for  engineering  studies  for 


Ihc  rcsUir.iliui!.  1  ink  \.r  ir.nis- 
lerrcd  .luiic  29,  19(,2.  Ihc  c>)unly 
rented  the  Old  C  ai^ilol  horn  ihc  sl..lc 
until  Ihc  new  Cuuntx  Building  was 
completed  in  1965. 

|%3  I  cb.uary  1  2,  1  erry  and 
Henderson  architects  were  chosen  to 
undertake  a  feasibilii\  stud\  as  Uj  Ihc 
proper  restoration  of  the  old  huiid 
ing.  They  recoinniendcil  lii.ii  ihc 
structure  should  be  disni.ip.ilcd  ,iinl 
reconstructed  on  the  same  site  and  m 
the  original  design  of  the  building  as 
it  existed  in  IS'iS.  when  Abraham 


LiiRuhi  d^iiveicd  lus  lamuiis  ••|luuse 
Divided  Speed'.  " 

1967  C'niisli  uclioii  began.  By 
August  1968,  most  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building  was  eompleted  and  llie 
steps  weie  laid.  Although  tlie  interior 
of  the  building  was  not  completed 
t:.e  dcdicaliuM  dale  was  set  for  Dee- 
ember. 

|9(,S  Dccrmbci  3,  Ihe  did 
Suite  Capitol  Building  was  re- 
dedicated  .-.n  Ihe  150th  anniversary 
of  the  state. 


Old  State  House  as  it  appeared  on 
the  evening  of  June  16,  1858,  when 
Senatorial    eandidate  \lMahain 
Lincoln,  Springfield's  famous  lav  >er. 
made    his    now-famous  "House 
Divided"  speech;  and  because  ot  this 
foresight,  a  predicted  thirty  million 
people    will    have   been  ushered 
tfu-ough  the  restored  building  by  the 
time  the  21st  Century  becomes  a 
reality  -  an  event  we  used  to  call  dis- 
tant but  which  is  now  only  3!  years 
away.    After   visiting   the  restored 
State    House,    these    thirty  million 
people  will  have  a  closer  sense  ol 
history  and  a  closer  understanding 
and  appreciation  ot  the  stock  Irom 
whence  they  came. 

The  restoration  is  entirely  com- 
pleted and  the  Old  Capitol  has  the 
two-story  exterior  and  interior  ap- 


pearance that  was  familiar  to 
Lincoln.  Beneath  it,  however,  l  erry 
and  iknderson,  Springfield  ariliitecis 
who  designed  the  rebuilding  [iroject, 
have  provided  space  for  tiic  Uhnois 
Slate  Historical  Library  and  under 
the  surrounding  grounds  is  a  jiarking 
area  to  accoinmod.ite  visitors. 

Mayor  Howarth  said  i!"  the  chil- 
dren of  the  21st  Century  truly  are  to 
enjox  life  and  its  meanings,  it  is  as 
important  they  understand,  ap- 
pn.u..ie,  and  demand  the  basic  tree- 
doiiis  of  democracy  developed  for 
them  by  their  19th  and  20tli  Century 
ancestors.  The  existence  ot  the  re- 
stored Old  Slate  Capitol  will  help 
pcipetiiate  this  jiUerest;  and.  In  .so 
do.ng,  il  \m11  help  perpetuate  denioe- 
racy  in  these  United  States  ol 
.America. 
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Library  Takes  Over  Old  Capitol  Complex 


The  newest,  largest,  and  most  expen- 
sive historic  site  in  lihnois  has  a  new 
landlord.  Springfield's  Old  State  Capitol, 
its  surrounding  grounds  and  adjoining 
two-level  underground  parking  garage 
were  transferred  on  July  1  from  the 
Department  of  Conservation  to  the  li- 
hnois State  Historical  Library. 

Authority  for  the  transfer  was  con- 
tained in  House  Bill  678  enacted  by  the 
1971  General  Assembly  and  signed  into 
law  by  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  on 
June  29.* 

Quarters  of  the  Historical  Library  were 
already  beneath  the  Old  Capitol  and  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  was  to  con- 
solidate administration  of  the  complex 
under  one  agency.  Before  July  1  the 
Department  of  Conservation  administered 
those  areas  not  directly  related  to  the 
Historical  Library. 

Library  personnel  researched  and  super- 
vised reconstruction  of  the  historic  portion 
of  the  $8  million  project.  The  new  Il- 
linois constitution,  which  also  became 
effective  on  July  I,  was  created  by  the 
state's  sixth  constitutional  convention 
meeting  last  year  in  the  Old  Capitol's 
Hall  of  Representatives  and  in  rooms  be- 
low ground  now  occupied  by  the  His- 
torical Library. 

Dramatic  gains  in  the  82-year-old  Li- 
brary's staff  and  budget  accompanied  the 
transfer  of  the  Old  Capitol  complex. 
Literally  overnight  Library  personnel  in- 
creased by  148  percent,  from  33  to  82, 
and  the  annual  appropriation  was  raised 
from  $611,400  to  $1,152,100  —  over  88 
percent. 

By  far  the  largest  budget  items  both 
before  and  after  the  change  were  salaries 
and  related  employee  benefits.  Formerly 
constituting  62  percent,  they  now  account 
for  slightly  over  66  percent  of  the  total 
Library  budget. 

Although  the  Old  Capitol  complex  in- 
cludes the  parking  garage  the  Historical 
Library  is  not  in  the  parking  lot  business. 
Operation  of  the  garage  is  leased  to 
Downtown  Parking,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of 
National  Garages,  Inc.  Revenues  from 
the  450  parking  spaces  are  collected  by 
the  garage  operators  and,  under  the 
lease  arrangement,  the  state's  share  is 
deposited  in  the  general  fund.  The  legis- 


*HB  678  was  Inlroduced  on  February  26,  1971,  hy 
Representatives  Jones,  Blair,  Hyde,  Burditl,  Kennetli 
W.  Miller,  Telcser,  and  Cox.  Passed  by  the  House 
on  March  25  by  a  vote  of  116  to  5,  it  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sours  the  next  day. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  June   II   by  a  vote 


NEW  FLAG  FOR  OLD  CAPITOL— Daniel  Hart- 
ley of  the  Historical  Library  staff  is  assisted 
by  Old  Capitol  guides,  Mrs  Ruth  Taylor,  left, 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Hewitt,  in  raising  the  new 
33-star  flag  which  is  20  by  1  2V2  feei  in  size. 
(There  were  33  states  in  the  Union  at  the 
time  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for 
Washington  to  become  President.) 

lature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  from 
the  general  fund  to  retire  the  bonds  that 
were  issued  by  the  Illinois  Building 
Authority,  the  agency  that  funded  con- 
struction of  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

Two  features  of  the  Old  Capitol  com- 
plex (yet  not  a  part  of  it)  are  the  malls 
or  plazas  on  the  streets  at  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Old  Capitol  square. 
The  Washington  and  Adams  street  plazas 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  were 
constructed  with  funds  raised  by  special 
assessments  of  downtown  property  owners. 
The  plazas  enhance  the  Old  Capitol's 
function  as  a  social,  cultural,  and  political 
focal  point  of  the  Springfield  community. 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  plazas 
are  coordinated  by  the  Springfield  Cen- 
tral Area  Development  Association  in  co- 
operation with  various  city  agencies  and 


During  the  summer  months,  the  plazas 
provide  a  place  for  outdoor  relaxation 
for  visitors  to  the  Old  Capitol.  And  the 
number  of  visitors  continues  to  grow: 
281,935  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  The  building  was  opened  November 
15,  1969  and  the  busiest  season  for  both 
1970  and  1971  was  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Hundreds  of  busloads  of  school 
children  on  escorted  tours  of  the  capital 
city  arrive  each  spring.  The  week  of  May 
17  this  year  saw  the  greatest  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Old  Capitol:  12,816  —  the 
record  for  a  single  day  was  set  on  April 
24,  1970,  a  total  of  2,679.  But  only  35 
braved  the  wintry  elements  to  see  the  his- 
toric halls  on  January  3,  1970. 

A  staff  of  18  regular  and  three  tem- 
porary (summer  season)  guides  assist 
visitors  at  the  Old  Capitol,  which  is 
open  seven  days  a  week  except  for 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New 
Year's  Day.  in  addition  to  the  guides, 
there  is  a  security  force  of  six  guards, 
at  least  one  of  whom  is  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day.  Eighteen  engineering  and 
maintenance  personnel  complete  the  roster 
of  employees  new  to  the  Historical  Li- 
brary rolls.  The  latter  are  supervised  by 
Henry  Midden,  Jr.,  who  is  filling  the 
post  of  building  and  grounds  superin- 
tendent temporarily  until  a  permanent 
superintendent  is  employed.  Midden  reg- 
ularly serves  as  the  building's  chief 
electrician. 

A  moderate  reorganization  of  the 
Historical  Library  staff  was  required  by 
the  Old  Capitol  transfer. 

William  E.  Keller,  who  joined  the  Li- 
brary staff  as  a  field  services  repre- 
sentative in  1962  and  became  news- 
paper librarian  in  1966,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  newly-created  position  of  ad- 
ministrative assistant  (to  the  State  His- 
torian) for  personnel  and  budgeting. 
Keller's  new  assignment  will  place  him 
in  charge  of  personnel  records  for  the 
Library  as  well  as  recruiting  and  screen- 
ing of  new  employees.  In  addition,  he 
will  represent  the  Library  in  its  trans- 
actions with  the  state  departments  of 
Personnel  and  General  Services  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Another  new  position,  that  of  comp- 
troller (for  the  Historical  Library  and 
Society)  has  been  created.  Mrs.  Doris 
L.  Courtney,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  administrative  services  for  the  Library 
and  Society  since  1958,  will  have  the  new 
title  and  will  be  concerned  only  with 
monetary  or  fiscal  matters. 


ILLINOIS  student  historians  who  went 
on  the  tour  of  the  three  Shelbyvilles 
are,  left  to  right,  Karen  Schwenker, 
Shelbyville  High  School;  Nancy  Short 
and  Steve  Jones,  Norris  City-Omaha 
High  School;  Bill  Bennett,  Shelby- 
ville; Mrs.  Foster;  and  Marijo  Milligen, 
Shelbyville. 


Library-Old  Capitol   12  History  Students  Tour  Three  Shelbyvilles 


Coniinued  from  Page  1 

Last  summer,  with  the  acquisition  by 
the  Historical  Library  of  the  Carl  Sand- 
burg Birthplace  in  Galesburg,  a  new 
position  of  historic  sites  historian  was 
created.  John  T.  Keene,  who  joined  the 
Library  staff  at  that  time,  was  named 
to  that  position,  which  also  included  super- 
vision of  Clover  Lawn,  the  David  Davis 
mansion  in  Bloomington.  Keene  now  adds 
supervision  of  the  Old  Capitol  guides  to 
his  responsibility  for  interpreting  the 
three  historic  sites  to  the  public. 

"Acquisition  of  the  Old  State  Capitol 
is  indeed  a  milestone  in  the  Historical 
Library's  history,"  State  Historian  William 
K.  Alderfer  commented.  "The  striking  in- 
crease in  both  staff  size  and  budget 
can't  be  overlooked,"  he  said,  "but  most 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  now,  for  the 
first  time  since  its  creation  in  1889, 
the  Historical  Library  is  housed  in  quar- 
ters it  can  truly  call  its  own  —  our 
years  as  a  tenant  have  ended." 

Alderfer  further  stated  that  the  Library 
would  explore  all  possible  methods  of  his- 
toric site  interpretation  to  make  the  Old 
Capitol  "one  of  the  most  impressive, 
absorbing,  and  worthwhile  experiences 
a  visitor  could  receive  from  any  historic 
site  in  the  nation." 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction, 
Alderfer  said,  will  be  restoration  of  the 
state  treasurer's  office  to  conform  to  the 
1840-1860  furnishings  of  the  other  rooms 
in  the  building.  The  office  has  been  used 
as  administrative  headquarters  for  the 
Old  Capitol. 

Alderfer  expressed  his  appreciation  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation  for  the 
ease  with  which  the  transfer  was  ac- 
complished. "Our  special  thanks  go  to 
building  supervisor  James  T.  Nally  and 
his  staff  for  the  remarkably  smooth  work- 
ing relationship  that  existed  between  our 
two  agencies  during  the  years  that  ended 
June  30,"  he  added. 
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HAarc  in  tho  ni<:n:4lrh  nrnv/iHoH  frt^rWf  ic  ni\/on 


Mrs.  Olive  S.  Foster,  director  of  school 
services  for  the  State  Historical  Library, 
assisted  in  conducting  a  tour  of  three 
Shelbyvilles  —  in   Illinois,   Indiana,  and 


Historical  Society  Calendar 

1971: 

Oct.  15-16:  Seventy-second  annual  meeting, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Belleville 

Nov.  6:  Fourth  annual  State  and  Local  His- 
tory Workshop  for  English  and  social 
studies  teachers  of  grades  7-12,  Chicago 

Nov.  19-20:  Fifth  annual  Congress  of  Il- 
linois Historical  Societies,  Springfield 

1972: 

April  8:  Student  Historian  Southern  Regional 
Meeting,  Carmi 

April  15:  Student  Historian  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Normal 

April  22:  Student  Historian  Northeast  Re- 
gional Meeting,  Elgin 

April  29:  Student  Historian  Northwest  Re- 
gional Meeting,  Sterling 

May  24:  Twenty-fourth  annual  Student  His- 
torian Award  Day,  Springfield 

June  3-4:  Spring  Tour,  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  Macomb  (and  Nauvoo) 


Kentucky  —  by  a  group  of  twelve  high 
school  history  students  from  the  three 
states  during  the  week  of  July  5-1 1. 

This  was  the  second  such  tour  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Council  of  Illinois 
Student  Historians,  the  Indiana  Junior 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Kentucky 
Young  Historians  Association.  The  stu- 
dents spent  the  week  studying  the 
architectural  relationships  of  the  three 
towns  which  are  also  the  county  seats 
of  three  Shelby  counties.  Their  reports, 
along  with  some  of  the  photographs  they 
made,  will  be  published  this  fall  by  the 
Indiana  Junior  Historical  Society  as  a 
part  of  a  series  of  architectural  studies. 

The  tour  ended  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois, 
where  the  students  were  guests  of  the 
Shelby  County  Historical  Society  at  a 
picnic.  Three  of  the  five  Illinois  stu- 
dents were  from  the  Shelbyville  High 
School  and  their  tours  were  sponsored  by 
the  Shelby  County  Historical  Society. 
The  other  two  were  from  the  Norris 
City-Omaha  High  School  and  their 
expenses  were  paid  in  part  by  the  Norris 
City  State  Bank. 


Society  Still  Offers  Silver  Medallions 


The  29  new  members  who 
were  added  to  the  rolls  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  in 
May  and  June  by  vice-presi- 
dent Elsie  O.  (Mrs.  Philip 
D.)  Sang  of  River  Forest  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  those  who 
enlist  five  or  more  new  mem- 
bers are  still  eligible  to  re- 
ceive one  of  the  Society's  sil- 
ver distinguished  service  me- 
dallions. During  the  two 
months  94  names  were  added 
to  the  lists  —  including 
several  who  changed  their 
memberships  from  an  annual 
,to  a  contributing  ($25),  or  a 
sustaining  ($10)  basis. 


Life  Members 

Nicholas  J  Capos.  M,D  ,  Chicago 
William  D,  Dyke,  Madison,  Wis. 
David  Macpherson  Webster,  Wmnetlta 

Contributing 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gerald  Edelstein, 

Evanston 
Mr  and  Mrs  Beniamm  Victor, 

Spnnglield 

Sustaining 

Mr,  and  Mrs  J  Fred  Adams,  Springfield 
William  F  Bartelt,  Jr..  Palos  Heights 
Charles  H  Vial,  LaGrange 


Institutional 

Tinley  High  School  Library,  Tinley  Park 

Annual 

Mr  and  Mrs.  H.  S  Armstrong,  Lansing 

Caron  Atlas,  Oak  Park 

Calude  Axelrood,  Westchester 

Miss  Roberta  Behm,  Mundelein 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Gordon  Bennett,  Dixon 

William  J  Brinkley,  McLeansboro 

James  D  Bruner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Mrs  Mabel  F  Byerly,  Springfield 

Gary  E  Callen.  fiiuer  Forest 

Miss  Alma  S  Camp.  Godfrey 

L  C  Canham,  Springfield 

John  P  Carlin,  Hinsdale 

Miss  Diane  P  Cohen,  Downers  Grove 

Mrs  Norman  Lee  Cram.  Kenilworth 

Charles  E  Dilenbeck.  Geneseo 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  L,  Dixon.  Springfield 

MisslVlaraN  Dubin,  Maywood 

BurtonE.Falk,  Oak  Park 

Miss  Barbara  Fiekowsky.  LaGrange  Park 

Sam  Franklin,  Elmhurst 

C  L  Friend, Sr.DDS.Carbondale 

Samuel  E  Golden.  River  Forest 

Daniel  Greenman,  Riverside 

William  Grossman,  Villa  Park 

Jeffery  M  Gruen,  Downers  Grove 

Mrs  F  L.  Habbegger,  Highland 

Rex  C  Hansen.  Princton 

Greg  Hays,  Delavan 

Harold  Holzer,  New  York,  N  Y. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  J  Hunnewell,  Homewood 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  J  Huxel,  Gibson  City 

Stanley  Jacobs,  River  Forest 

Donald  E.  Jensen,  Lake  Bluff 

Robert  H,  Joshel,  Geneva 

Joseph  A,  Karmia,  Berwyn 

Miss  Mary  Joan  Kasbohm,  Mundelein 

Miss  Sue  Ann  Kaster,  Downers  Grove 

Stanley  Kearney,  Dollon 

Martin  J.  Keidan,  Oak  Park 

Steven  B  Kelber,  Wheaton 


MissAlisa  E  Koch,  Oak  Park 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wm  J  Kochman,  Springfield 

Elmer  B  Kostka,  Chicago 

Miss  Loretta  Lace,  Mundelein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sherman  J  Lavigna, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 
William  J  Kittman,  River  Forest 
Hugh  P  McAniff,  Arlington  Heights 
Miss  Deborah  S  Malk.  Melrose  Park 
Bert  Maybee,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Ruperto  D  (ylendiones. 

Chicago 
James  E.  Murray,  Neosho.  Mo 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Frank  Rademacher,  Mt. 

Prospect 
Richarti  L  Rapp,  Champaign 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Raymond  K  Robbins, 

Freeport 
Miss  Sue  N  Rosengard,  Berwyn 
Stanley  M  Rosensteil,  Oak  Park 
Edward  J  Rosewell,  Chicago 
Ted  S  Rubenstein,  Elmhurst 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Norman  W  Sandell,  Morrison 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrence  Schott,  Dixon 
Miss  Jan  E  Schwartz,  Elmwood  Park 
Harvey  W,  Sears,  M  D  ,  Springfield 
Robert  Seehg,  Oak  Park 
Charles  A  Seils,  Jr  ,  Downers  Grove 
Dr  and  Mrs  David  Shapiro.  Amboy 
Mr  and  Mrs  Garland  F.  Smith.  Belleville 
Mrs.  Hettie  B.  Smith.  Grand  Junction.  Colo 
Miss  Susan  C  Stem.  Downers  Grove 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  A,  Stiles,  Dixon 
Wilbur  Dillen  Thomas,  Washington,  D  C. 
Mrs.  Warren  P  Tingley,  Elmhurst 
Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Trohan. 

Washington,  DC 
Miss  Georganna  Tucker,  Edwards 
Mrs  A  D  Van  Meter.  Springfield 
Seymour  Wasserman,  Chicago 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  J  Watt,  Springfield 
Mrs  Robert  F  Webster.  Winnetka 
JohnC  Weigel,  Johet 
Glen  Norman  Wiche.  Naperville 
RichardW  Wood,  Wheaton 


Old  state  Capitol 
Reconstruction  Wins 
Engineering  Award 

Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  was  presented 
a  bronze  plaque  by  three  engineering  firms 
involved  in  the  Old  State  Capitol  reconstruc- 
tion in  a  brief  ceremony  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing on  March  1 1 . 

The  plaque,  which  the  Governor  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  was  a  replica  of  the 
Honor  Award  which  the  three  firms  had  re- 
ceived in  the  national  Consulting  Engineers 
Council's  Engineering  Excellence  Awards  com- 
petition for  1970. 

The  engineering  firms  were  the  Walter  E. 
Hanson  Company  of  Springfield  (foundation 
and  other  underground  structural  work), 
Collins  and  Rice,  Inc.,  Springfield  (above 
ground  structural  work),  and  Carroli- 
Henneman  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Urbana 
(mechanical  and  electrical  work). 

Some  of  the  Old  State  Capitol  design  solu- 
tions which  won  the  award  were  the  under- 
ground garage  ceiling  and  roof  structures, 
the  Historical  Library  stack  area  with  its 
storage  and  support  for  the  building  above, 
adaptation  of  modern  steel  framing  to  the 
period  architecture  of  the  building,  and  the 
ingenious  hiding  of  the  modern  electrical  and 
mechanical  systems. 

New  Lights  Installed 
At  Old  State  Capitol 

Reconstruction  of  the  Old  State  Capitol 
has  finally  been  completed  with  the  recent 
installation  of  specially-made  lighting  fixtures 
that  were  ordered  in  1968. 

These  fixtures  are  chandeliers,  sconces,  and 
hall  lamps.  The  delay  was  caused  principally 
by  the  fact  that  the  specifications  called  for 
a  large  number  of  two-inch  solid  glass  global 
pendants  as  decorative  features  of  the  chan- 
deliers and  sconces.  These  pendants  were 
handmade  in  Japan  and  no  two  are  exactly 
alike. 

_  The  chandeliers  consist  primarily  of  a  large 
suspended  bronze  ring  from  which  the  pen- 
dants hang;  above  the  ring  are  the  lights 
with  milk-glass  shades.  There  are  two  sizes 
of  chandliers:  one  has  a  ring  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, twelve  lights,  and  seventy-five  pen- 
dants; on  the  other  the  ring  is  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  there  are  nine  lights  and  sixty- 
three  pendants.  Two  of  the  large  chandeliers 
were  hung  in  the  first  floor  lobby  and  one 
was  hung  in  the  state  library.  The  two  smaller 
chandeliers  were  hung  in  the  second  floor 
lobby. 

The  sconces  have  three  ol  the  milk-glass 
shaded  lights  and  three  glass  pendants;  nine 
were  installed  in  the  second  floor  lobby  and 
four  on  the  first  floor.  The  three  hall  lamps 
are  suspended  clear  glass  globes  in  which 
are  three  lights  to  resemble  candles. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
CALENDAR  FOR  1971 

May  14-1 5;  Annual  Spring  Tour,  Princeton 
May  18:  Twenty-second  annual  Student  His- 
torian   Award    Day,    Holiday    Inn  East, 
Springfield 

October     15-16:     Seventy-second  annual 
meeting,  Belleville 


Old  State  Capitol  nine- 
lamp,  63-pendant  chan- 
delier 


One  of  the  "three- 
candle"  hall  lamps  ^f^ ^■ 


The  lights  and  pendants 
on  the  sconces  match 
those  on'thechandeliers. 
(Photos  by  Al  Von 
Behren,  Historical  Li- 
brary staff.) 


Society  Will  Dedicate 
Marker  Commemorating 
Cherry  Mine  Disaster 

A  historical  marker  commemorating  the 
Cherry  Mine  disaster  of  1909  will  be  dedicated 
by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  at  the 
Cherry  village  park  on  Saturday,  May  15. 
The  dedication  will  be  held  during  a  bus 
tour  of  the  historic  sites  of  Bureau  County. 
It  will  be  at  approximately  1 1  a.m. 

The  dedicatory  speaker  will  be  James  Pren- 
dergast  of  nearby  Arlington,  a  director  of 
the  Bureau  County  Historical  Society.  The 
marker  is  eight  by  four  feet  in  size  and  the 
inscription  tells  the  story  of  the  fire  which 
took  the  lives  of  259  miners,  the  highest 
toll  of  any  mine  disaster  in  Illinois  and  the 
third  highest  in  United  States  history.  In 
addition,  eleven  members  of  the  rescue  teams 
lost  their  lives. 

The  Cherry  mine  was  opened  in  1905  by 
the  St.  Paul  Coal  Company,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway,  which  used   its  entire  output. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  of  the  disaster  484 
miners  went  to  work  but  some  of  them 
had  left  before  the  fire  began  in  the  early 
afternoon.  Six  bales  of  hay  had  been  put  in 
a  coal  car  to  be  lowered  to  the  mule  stables 
at  the  third  level,  about  485  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  hay  was  apparently  ignited  by 
drippings  from  a  kerosene  torch  and  in  turn 
set  fire  to  the  pine  timbers  in  the  shaft. 
Some  of  the  miners  escaped  but  most  of  them 
were  trapped  on  the  second  level,  some 
320  feet  below  the  surface.  When  efforts  to 
put  out  the  fire  proved  futile  the  mine  was 
sealed  in  an  attempt  to  smother  the  fiames. 
A  week  later  the  shaft  was  opened  and  twenty- 
,one  men  were  found  still  alive;  one  died  shortly 
after  reaching  the  surface. 

The  fire  broke  out  again  and  the  mine 
was  resealed  until  February,  1910,  when  it  was 
reopened  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
were  removed.  Mining  o/ierations  were  re- 
sumed near  the  end  of  that  year  with  work 
continuing  at  the  third  level  until  the  mine 
was  closed  in  1927. 

On  November  13,  1911,  two  years  afier 
the  fire,  a  fourteen-foot  granite  monument 
was  dedicated  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
Miners'  Memorial  Cemetery  on  the  edge  of 
Cherry,  "To  the  memory  of  the  miners 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Cherry  mine 
disaster." 


Two  Become  Life  Members;  44  Join  Society 


Two  annual  members  be- 
came life  members  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Society 
during  the  first  two  months 
of  1971,  and  44  names  were 
added  to  the  membership  list. 
One  of  the  new  life  members 
is  Charles  L.  McMackin,  II, 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  State  Historical 
Library,  who  had  been  an 
annual  member  since  1949. 
Life  Members 

Charles  L  McMachin,  II.  Salem 
Warren  L  Van  Dine,  Burnside  (snnusi  mem- 
ber since  1958) 

Contributing 

Duncan  Industries,  Elk  Groue  Village 


Institutional 

Auburn  High  School,  Rocklord 
Centennial  High  School,  Champaign 
Deefrield  High  School,  Deerfield 
Indiana  Slate  University,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N  Y 
Southwestern  Massachusetts  University, 

North  Dartmouth,  Mass 
University  of  Texas  Library,  Austin,  Tex 
Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Annual 

Robert  L.  Alty,  Elk  Grove 

Todd  Baumann,  Springfield 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  G  Berg,  Springfield 

John  J  Bresee,  Champaign 

Cullom  Davis,  Springfield 

Mrs.  Tom  Eastman,  Elmhurst 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Robert  Egan.  Galesburg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Noah  Goldman,  Chicago 

Karl  Grisso,  Charleston 

Theodore  Gulino,  Chicago 

Mrs.  EstherM  Gullo,  Springfield 


Bruce  C  Harding,  Brooklield 
Steven  P  Hayes,  Washington 
John  C,  Hayworth,  Springfield 
Mrs,  Jean  F,  Hill,  Urbana 
Gene  L  Jones,  Marquetta,  Mich 
Preston  M.  Jones,  Murphysboro 
Mr,  and  Mrs  William  B  Jones,  Maroa 
Miss  Ella  Joyce,  Chicago 
JamesL.  Kimball,  Jr  ,Odgen,  Utah 
Mr.  and  Mrs  George  M,  Korns,  Aledo 
Miss  Ann  Lousin.  Chicago 
David  J,  Maurer.  Charleston 
Sandra  Mohn,  Springfield 
Miss  Carol  Paremba,  Chicago 
Lucreta  Peterson.  Oolton 
Mr.  and  Mrs  R.D,  Pruden,  Grayville 
F,  Stanley  Rodkey,  Freeport 
Harold  L  Semon,  Springfield 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Solon,  Jr .  Highland 
Park 

Miss  Frances  Terrone.  Chicago 
Mrs  Harlan  Watson.  Pans 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Harry  E,  Weston,  Lombard 
Ray  E  White,  Springfield 
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World's  Eyes  Focus  On  Old  Capitol 

Society  &  Library  Welcome 


ACCOMPANIED 
by  his  daughter  Julie 
(Mrs.  David  Eisenhower), 
the  President  waves  to  the  crowd 
as  he  emerges  from  Springfield's 
Old  State  Capitol,  home  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  and  Library. 


On  August  18.  1971.  the  President  uf 
the  United  States  paid  a  40-tninute  visit 
to  Springfield's  Old  State  Capitol  and  the 
offices  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  and  Library.  The  purpose  of  his 
visit  was  to  sign  into  law  an  Act  of 
Congress  (H.R.  9798)  establishing  the 
Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
Site — the  first  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  public  events  of  that  historic  day 
received  national  press  coverage.  Un- 
publicized,  however,  were  the  events 
surrounding  the  visit  and  their  impact  on 
the  day-to-day  history  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  Library. 

We  have  expanded  this  issue  of  the 
Dispatch  to  give  members  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  some  idea  of  the 
detailed  preparation  involved  when  their 
Society  played  host  to  the  President. 

Although  a  conscientious  hostess  may 
require  no  more  than  a  week  to  prepare 
for  a  private  party  in  her  home,  a  week's 


preparation  was  hardly  time  enough  for 
even  a  brief  visit  by  the  President  and  the 
500  or  600  people — press,  staff,  security, 
and  guests — who  were  present  in  the  Old 
State  Capitol  that  day. 

In  this  story  we  have  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  most  hectic  week  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society  has  ever 
seen.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  during  this  period  the  regular  ser- 
vice activities  of  the  Historical  Library 
continued  without  interruption:  the 
reading  room,  reference  services,  and  in- 
ter-library loan  operations  were  sus- 
pended only  for  the  one  day  of  the 
President's  visit. 

We  thought  of  titling  the  story  "Guess 
Who's  Coming  to  Visit!"  or  "Everything 
You  Have  Always  Wanted  to  Know 
About  a  Presidential  Visit — ''fiwf  Never 
Felt  the  Need  to  Ask!"  But  on  second 
thought,  we  settled  on  the  headline 
above  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


the  President 


"Bill — will  you  bring  Jack  and  Bruce 
and  meet  me  in  the  conference  room  in 
about  five  minutes?" 

It  was  8:40  a.m.,  Thursday,  August  12, 
beneath  Springfield's  Old  State 
Capitol — headquarters  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  and  Library. 

"Come  in  and  close  the  door.  Have  a 
seat  and  relax — we  may  be  here  some 
time."  State  Historian  William  K.  Alder- 
fer  was  speaking  to  William  E.  Keller, 
his  administrative  assistant;  Jack  Keene, 
historic  sites  historian;  and  Bruce  Cody, 
public  relations  coordinator. 

"You  perhaps  read  in  the  papers  that 
the  President  may  soon  visit  Springfield. 
Well,  it's  true.  The  governor's  office  just 
informed  me  that  the  visit  is  confirmed 
for  Wednesday,  the  18th,  and  will  in- 
clude the  Old  State  Capitol. 

"Two  men  from  the  White  House  staff 
will  be  here  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  to 
discuss  details." 

Promptly  at  9,  a  knock  on  the  door 
announced  the  arrival  of  two  smartly 
dressed  young  men:  a  Mr.  Smith  and  a 
Mr.  Johnson.* 

"We'd  appreciate  it  if  you  didn't  use 
our  names  more  than  necessary,"  Smith 
said  after  the  introductions.  "And  of 
course  what  we  will  be  discussing  should 
be  kept  in  confidence.  '  Thus  was  set  the 
tone  of  secrecy  and  anonymity  that  was 
to  prevail  for  the  next  seven  days. 

"I'm  afraid  that  by  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon you'll  be  wishing  you'd  never  set 
eyes  on  us  today,"  chuckled  Johnson.  As 
it  developed,  he  wasn't  too  far  from  the 
truth! 

The  next  two  hours  in  the  conference 
room  were  devoted  to  launching  the 
busiest  week  in  the  history  of  the  Library 
and  Society. 

"First  of  all,"  said  Smith,  "will  each  of 
you  please  write  your  name,  home  ad- 
dress, home  and  office  phone  number, 
social  security  number,  sex  and  race,  and 
the  date  and  place  of  your  birth  on  this 
sheet  of  paper.  Eventually,  we'll  want  the 
same  information  from  all  your  staff 


*AII  the  names  of  White  House  or  Secret  Service 
personnel  in  this  article  are  pseudonyms. 


members  who  will  be  working  with  us," 
he  added. 

Smith  then  narrated  the  events  to  take 
place  the  following  Wednesday:  the 
President  would  arrive  at  the  airport  late 
in  the  morning  and  be  at  the  Old  Capitol 
about  noon.  There  he  would  sign  the 
Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
Bill,  and  then  motorcade  to  the  [state] 
fairgrounds  for  a  brief  visit  before 
heading  back  to  the  airport.  His  ap- 
pearance in  and  outside  the  Old  Capitol 
was  to  be  the  highlight  of  his  Springfield 
visit,  since  there  would  be  no  formal  ac- 
tivity either  at  the  airport  or  the 
fairgrounds. 

"So,"  Smith  concluded,  "now  we  must 
decide  on  his  schedule  at  the  Old 
Capitol." 

Alderfer  interrupted:  "Perhaps  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  tour  the  Old 
Capitol  now  so  you  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  the  facility  when  we  discuss 
details." 

"A  good  idea,"  replied  Johnson. 

This  was  the  first  of  what  would  be 
seemingly  dozens  of  trips  through  the 
Old  Capitol  complex. 

After  walking  through  the  historic  por- 
tion, the  underground  parking  garage, 
and  several  offices,  the  group  once  again 
assembled  in  the  conference  room. 

"It's  been  suggested  that  the 
ceremonies  should  take  place  on  the  por- 
tico," Smith  said.  "After  seeing  the 
House  [of  Representatives]  Chamber  and 
the  Lincoln  'Inaugural  Desk,'  as  you  call 
it,  I'm  inclined  to  think  they  should  take 
place  inside.  We'll  let  you  know  this  af- 
ternoon. 

"I  understand  that  people  from  the  of- 
fices of  Governor  [Richard  B.]  Ogilvie 
and  Congressman  [Paul]  Findley  will  be 
available  this  afternoon.  [Findley  spon- 
sored the  Lincoln  Home  legislation.  ] 
Suppose  we  all  meet  here  again  and  nail 
down  the  program." 

"Fine,"  replied  Alderfer.  "We'll  get  in 
touch  with  them.  How  about  2  o'clock?" 

That  afternoon,  the  six  who  had  met  in 
the  morning  were  joined  by  Donald  Nor- 
ton, administrative  assistant  to  the 
congressman;  Jay  Bryant,  assistant  to  the 
governor;  and  John  Kolbe,  the  gover- 
nor's assistant  press  secretary. 

A  second  tour  of  the  building  followed 
Smith's  announcement  that  the  bill 
would  be  signed  on  the  Lincoln 
Inaugural  Desk  in  the  House  Chamber. 
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S TAT E  OF  Illinois 
Os'ff'icJE  OF"  The  Govbkjsok 

Springfield  S2706 

Richard  B.  Ogilvie 

Governor 

August  26,  1971 


Mr.  William  Alderfer 
State  Historian 
Historical  Library 
Old  State  Capitol 
Springfield,   Illinois  62706 

Dear  Bill: 


I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  the  excellent 
job  you  did  in  handling  arrangements  for  President 
Nixon's  bill  signing  ceremony  at  the  Old  State 
Capitol  on  August  18th. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  event,  and  I  know  President  Nixon 
was  too. 

Again,   thank  you  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
success . 

Sincerely , 


Richard  niX^i  wi  ^ 
Governor 


"We'd  like  the  chamber  to  look  as  it 
does  now,  if  that's  possible,"  Smith  said. 
"That  is,  we  would  like  the  desks  and  as 
many  artifacts  as  are  practical  to  remain 
in  place.  Therefore,  I  suggest  you  begin 
compiling  a  guest  list.  It's  obvious  that 
there  won't  be  enough  space  for 
unrestricted  public  attendance. 

"In  addition,"  Smith  continued, 
"there'll  have  to  be  some  physical 
rearrangements  to  accommodate  the 
press.  We'll  talk  more  about  that 
tomorrow,  when  the  Secret  Service  agent 
arrives. 

"We  have  to  visit  the  fairgrounds  yet 
today.  Suppose  we  leave  you  gentlemen 
to  talk  over  what  we've  decided  so  far. 
You  can  reach  us  later  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  if  you  have  to." 

With  that.  Smith  and  Johnson  de- 
parted. 

•  •  • 

Norton  resumed  the  discussion. 

"Both  the  governor  and  the 
congressman  agree,"  he  said,  "that  the 
guest  list  should  acknowledge  those 
people  and  groups  whose  work  helped 
secure  passage  of  the  Lincoln  Home 
Bill. 


"What  are  your  suggestions.  Bill?" 

"Well,  first,  of  course,  the  Historical 
Society  and  Library  have  had  a  long, 
though  not  direct,  relationship  with  the 
Lincoln  Home  since  the  days  of  its 
restoration,"  Alderfer  answered.  "Dick 
Hagen,  who  supervised  the  restoration 
for  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
made  extensive  use  of  the  Library's 
source  material  during  his  research,  and 
the  Society  and  Library  have  long 
worked  to  keep  the  area  from 
deteriorating  and  becoming  commer- 
cialized." 

In  that  respect  Alderfer  continued,  the 
Library  and  Society  supported,  both  in 
theory  and  with  staff  assistance,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  and  the  Springfield  Historic 
Sites  Commission.  He  said  he  thought 
those  groups  should  be  represented,  ad- 
ding that  in  1968  the  Springfield  Junior 
League  joined  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  to  commission  a 
professional,  in-depth  study  that  became 
the  basis  for  the  decision  to  seek  a 
federal  solution. 

In  addition,  many  individuals  made 
significant  contributions,  he  said,  con- 


AS  EARLY  AS  11  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  the  press  section  of  the 
gallery  was  crowded  with  area  newsmen — the  White  House 
traveling  press  had  yet  to  arrive. 


eluding,  "These  people  and  groups,  I 
think,  plus  present  state  and  local  of- 
ficials should  be  invited.  What  do  you 
think,  Jay?" 

"Sounds  good  to  me.  There  are 
probably  only  a  few  other  people  the 
governor  would  like  to  have  present 
besides  those  you  mentioned." 

Norton  then  suggested  a  meeting 
Friday  to  go  over  all  the  names  suggested 
by  the  Society,  the  governor,  and  the 
congressman,  concluding:  "If  we  all 
work  tonight  to  get  these  names  down  on 
paper,  and  meanwhile  determine  the 
maximum  number  based  on  the  space 
available,  we  should  be  able  to  get 
special  delivery  letters  out  by  tomorrow 
night.  Of  course  we're  going  to  miss 
some,  but  we  can  reach  them  by  phone  if 
necessary." 

"What  about  press  kits?"  Cody 
inquired.  "We  will  be  dealing  with  the 
White  House  press  corps  as  well  as  with 
local  newsmen,  will  we  not?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Kolbe.  "Offhand,  I 
would  expect  200  to  400  all  told  if  I 
were  you.  The  White  House  press 
secretary's  man  will  be  here  Saturday,  I 
understand.  Meanwhile,  Bruce,  can  you 
work  up  a  general  release,  as  well  as  one 
on  the  Old  Capitol,  and  one  on  the 
Home?" 

"Sure  thing.  I'll  assemble  as  many 
items  as  I  think  they  can  use  and  we  can 
decide  later  what  to  include — brochures 
on  the  Home  and  so  forth.  How  about 
pictures?" 

"They're  not  absolutely  necessary," 
Kolbe  said,  "but  they  would  be  nice  for 
the  smaller  papers.  How  about  one  of  the 
Home,  the  Old  Capitol  exterior,  and  one 
of  the  House  Chamber  with  the  desk;  that 
should  be  enough." 

"How  many  prints  of  each?" 

"Plan  on  400  kits,  with  the  first  300 
including  pictures." 

"Well,  I  think  that  about  covers  it  for 
now,"  said  Alderfer.  "I've  been  told  to 
expect  the  Secret  Service  man  tomorrow 
at  9.  Meanwhile,  we'll  put  together  the 
invitation  lists,  and  Bruce  will  start  on 
the  press  kits. 

"Jay,  can  you  and  Don  meet  with  me 
tomorrow  afternoon  on  these  in- 
vitations?" 

"Right.  Have  fun!" 

So  Thursday — the  first  day — drew  to  a 
close. 

Before  it  ended,  Alderfer  had  asked 
Donna  Nicolotti,  his  secretary,  for  lists 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  all  the 
organizations  discussed  earlier. 

"Bill,"  Alderfer  asked  Keller,  "sup- 
pose you  and  Jack  prepare  a  list  of  those 
staff  members  you  think  we'll  need  to 
work  on  this  thing  directly.  We'll  go 
over  it  in  the  morning  and  have  Doris 
Courtney  [the  Library  and  Society  comp- 
troller] prepare  the  personnel  infor- 
mation the  White  House  people  wanted." 


Friday  morning's  activity  began  when 
Smith  arrived  with  Mr.  Williams,  Secret 
Service  agent  in  charge  of  the  President's 
security  during  the  Springfield  visit,  and 
Mr.  Miller,  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Springfield  Secret  Service  office.  Their 
physical  appearance  was  typical  of  the 
many  agents  that  eventually  participated 
in  the  Springfield  visit:  not  unattractive, 
smartly  dressed,  courteous  yet 
authoritative  in  manner.  (Some  of  the 
female  guides  on  the  Library  staff  were 
later  to  remark  quite  favorably  on  the 
impression  Williams  gave!) 

Alderfer,  Keene,  Keller,  and  Cody  had 
assembled  in  the  conference  room  to 
meet  the  visitors;  they  were  joined  that 
morning  by  James  T.  Hickey,  curator  of 
the  Library's  Lincoln  collection. 

After  Smith  made  the  introductions,  he 
asked  if  the  Lincoln  Inaugural  Desk 
could  be  moved  from  its  usual  place  in 
the  corner  of  the  House  Chamber  to  a 
spot  just  north  of  the  speaker's  dais. 

"In  the  interests  of  space,  may  we  also 
have  the  gallery  emptied  of  all  the 
benches?"  he  added,  in  a  tone  more 
declarative  than  inquisitive. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Alderfer.  "Bill, 
will  you  take  care  of  that?" 

Smith  then  announced  that  the  White 
House  communications  people  would 
arrive  on  Saturday  with  everything  of  an 
electronic  nature  that  would  be  required. 
"Is  there  someone  with  technical 
knowledge  of  the  building  who  can  assist 
them?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  Bill,  see  that  Henry  Midden 
is  on  hand  here  tomorrow,"  Alderfer 
said.  "Henry  is  our  chief  electrician  and 
acting  building  superintendent.  He's 
forgotten  more  about  the  mechanical 
operations  of  the  Old  Capitol  than  most 
will  ever  learn,  hasn't  he.  Bill?" 

"Very  good,"  said  Smith.  "Perhaps  if 
we  take  another  walk  through  the 
building,  I  can  outline  for  Mr.  Williams 
the  route  the  President  will  be  taking, 
and  we  can  catch  any  potential  security 
problems  in  time  to  allow  for  changes." 

Once  again,  the  procession  began. 


"The  President  will  arrive  through  the 
garage  and  enter  the  building  here, 
through  the  Library's  main  entrance," 
Smith  said.  "He  will  enter  your  office, 
Mr.  Alderfer,  through  this  side  door. 
We'll  use  your  office  for  a  holding  area 
until  everything  is  ready. 

"The  entourage — including  the  gover- 
nor and  the  congressman — will  wait  in 
the  conference  room. 

"Now  then,  the  President  will  take  the 
elevator  to  the  top  floor.  Let's  go." 

Everyone  entered  the  elevator  and 
rode  to  the  Old  Capitol's  second  floor. 

"From  the  elevator,  the  President  will 
proceed  this  way  to  the  House  Chamber, 
and  walk  from  the  south  entrance  to  the 
dais. 

"After  the  ceremonies,  he  will  wait  a 
few  moments  for  the  press  pool  to  leave 
down  the  main  stairway.  That  way  they 
can  precede  him  down  the  portico  steps 
to  the  south  gate  and  along  the  fence  to 
Sixth  Street.  He  will  be  shaking  hands 
with  the  people  all  the  way  to  Sixth 
Street,  where  his  car  will  be  waiting.  The 
motorcade  will  begin  there.  Any 
questions?" 

"Are  there  any  special  needs  for  the 
press  that  your  people  will  not  bring," 
Cody  asked.  "Platforms  and  the  like?" 

"Yes.  We  should  have  a  small 
photographers'  platform  on  the  House 
fioor.  Also,  while  I  think  of  it,  we'll  also 
need  a  low  platform  behind  the  rostrum. 
These  should  be  constructed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
Remember,  we  don't  want  to  change  the 
looks  of  the  chamber  any  more  than 
necessary." 

"But  we  will  remove  everything  from 
the  legislative  desks  except  the  candles 
and  lamps,  if  that's  all  right,"  interjected 
Keene. 

"Fine.  Now,  except  for  those  newsmen 
on  the  floor,  most  of  the  press  will  be  in 
the  gallery,  and  will  walk  or  ride  down- 
stairs to  the  middle  or  moat  level,  as  you 
call  it,  and  exit  through  the  east  door  to 
Sixth  Street  where  the  buses  will  be 
waiting  for  them.  The  rest  of  the  visitors 


may  then  leave  well  behind  the  en- 
tourage or  by  the  north  portico  door." 
Smith  turned  to  Williams.  "Do  you  see 
any  problems,  John?" 

"No.  I  think  we  can  iron  everything 
out." 

Smith  excused  himself  to  attend  to 
details  at  the  fairgrounds,  and  the  group 
returned  to  the  conference  room, 

"Incidentally,"  Williams  said  over 
mid-morning  coffee,  "I'll  need  a  list  of 
the  people  you'll  have  working  that  day." 

"Here  you  are,"  Keller  replied, 
handing  across  a  list  of  fourteen  guides, 
the  engineers  and  guards  to  be  on  duty, 
and  eleven  additional  people  from  the 
office  staff. 

"I  know  the  elevators  are  automatic," 
Williams  continued.  "But  for  the 
President  we  will  want  them  manually 
operated.  That  means  two  people 
assigned  as  elevator  operators." 

"Let's  use  Mike  Jurkanin,"  Keller 
suggested,  "and  Tom  Wilsted." 

"Fine  with  me,"  Alderfer  said.  "Now  is 
there  anything  to  be  done  about  the 
garage?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Williams.  "It 
will  have  to  be  kept  completely  cleared 
Wednesday  until  the  President  leaves." 

"I  don't  think  we'll  have  any  trouble 
there,"  Keller  said.  "I'll  talk  to  Bob  Park 
and  arrange  for  the  garage  to  be  closed 
from  10  Tuesday  night  until  the 
President  leaves  Wednesday.  I'm  sure  the 
monthly  rental  patrons  won't  mind  the 
inconvenience." 

"I  gather  the  same  will  apply  to  the 
Old  State  Capitol  and  the  Historical 
Library?"  Alderfer  asked. 

"That's  right,"  said  Williams.  "We'll 
want  to  know  every  person  who  is  in  the 
building  that  day.  You  may  open  after- 
wards, if  you  wish." 

"I  don't  think  that  will  be  practical," 
rejoined  Alderfer.  "With  all  the  clean-up 
work  to  be  done,  we  might  as  well  stay 
closed  for  the  entire  day." 

Williams  then  concluded  the  session: 
"Mr.  Brown,  who  heads  the  White  House 
communications  people  for  this  visit, 
will    be   in    tomorrow.     And    I  have 


arranged  to  meet  with  your  state  and 
local  security  people  here  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon. So  I'll  grab  some  lunch  and 
visit  the  airport  and  fairgrounds.  See  you 
gentlemen  tomorrow!" 

"Well,"  sighed  Alderfer  to  his  four 
assistants,  "let's  get  going — it  looks  as  if 
we're  going  to  move  into  high  gear 
tomorrow!" 

With  that,  the  staff  started  to  work. 
Keene  and  Hickey  went  up  to  the  House 
Chamber,  where  Lowell  Anderson, 
historic  sites  curator,  joined  them  to 
begin  rearranging  the  furniture,  starting 
with  the  Lincoln  Inaugural  Desk. 

The  balance  of  Friday  afternoon,  until 
well  past  the  normal  5  o'clock  closing 
hour,  found  Alderfer  closeted  with 
Bryant  and  Norton  in  the  conference 
room  poring  over  the  hundreds  of  names 
they  had  collected:  checking  for 
duplicates,  searching  for  addresses, 
determining  who  had  spouses  that  had  to 
be  included,  and  trying  to  avoid 
omissions  without,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  the  House 
Chamber. 

Cody  began  working  on  the  news 
releases  for  the  press  kits:  a  general  story 
describing  what  was  to  happen  that 
Wednesday,  a  feature  on  earlier  historic 
events  that  occurred  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber, a  feature  on  the  Lincoln  Home,  the 
text  of  the  bill  the  President  was  to  sign, 
and  a  piece  on  the  Inaugural  Desk.  He 
also  involved  Al  von  Behren,  the 
Library's  staff  photographer. 

"Al,"  Cody  said  with  a  smile,  "would 
you  do  me  a  small  favor?" 

"Sure.  What  is  it?" 

"Can  you  take  a  shot  of  the  House 
Chamber  after  the  fellows  get  the 
Inaugural  Desk  moved  and  a  shot  of  the 
Old  Capitol  outside  and  print  me  some 
copies  by  Tuesday?" 

"No  trouble  at  all.  How  many  prints 
do  you  want?" 

"Three  hundred  of  each." 

"What??  That's  some  'small  favor'!" 

"Conservation  has  promised  300 
prints  of  the  Home — that  should  console 
you  a  little." 


Von  Behren  was  to  spend  the  weekend 
rarely  seeing  the  light  of  day  as  he  and 
Steve  Martin,  curatorial  aide  for  the 
Library,  labored  in  the  dark  room. 

"Henry,"  Keller  called  to  Henry  Mid- 
den with  the  same  smile.  "Can  you  step 
into  my  office  for  a  minute? 

"I  don't  know  what  else  we're  going  to 
need  before  this  is  over,  but  right  now  we 
need  a  photographers'  platform,  a  low 
speaker's  platform,  the  benches  removed 
from  the  gallery  of  the  House,  the 
lighting  fixtures  removed  from  the  floor, 
and  a  conference  with  the  elevator  com- 
pany. Will  you  get  on  those  projects  for 
starters?" 

"Anything's  possible  for  a  price.  Bill." 
"Go  to  it!" 

•  •  • 

Before  Saturday's  activities  had  ended, 
the  Library  staff  began  to  harbor  second 
thoughts  about  the  thrills  involved  in 
hosting  a  Presidential  visit! 

"Come  in,  Bruce,"  Alderfer  began  the 
third  day.  "Mr.  Williams  called  to  tell 
me  that  the  Secret  Service  will  require 
some  sort  of  identifying  badge  for  the 
guests  Wednesday.  I  think  it  would  be 
nice  if  they  left  with  something  more 
lasting  than  a  paper  tag  to  keep  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  event.  What  can  we  do? 
Can  we  do  something  on  metal?" 

"Let's  call  our  engraving  company  and 
find  out." 

"All  right.  Meanwhile,  compose  what 
you  think  the  badge  should  say." 

An  hour  later  the  engraving  company 
president  was  seated  at  the  conference 
table. 

"Here  are  some  samples  of  what  we 
can  do,"  he  said.  "I  might  as  well  warn 
you,  however,  that  because  you'll  need 
them  by  Wednesday  morning,  there  will 
be  some  overtime  involved." 

"Considering  the  outlay  we're  already 
making — with  more  to  come,"  Alderfer 
replied  holding  up  one  sample,  "we'll  go 
ahead  with  this  in  two  colors.  These 
people  will  be  coming  here  as  our  guests 
from  all  over  the  state  and  the  President 
doesn't  visit  us  every  day. 


COLONEL  Julius  Weiss  (right  foreground)  and  the  men  of  the  114th  III.  Vol.  Inf.  Regt.  (Reactivated)  assembled  early,  along  with  a  portion  of 
the  crowd  that  was  to  jam  the  south  plaza  of  the  Old  Capitol. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  limousine  arrives  at  the  Old  Capitol.  Note  the  loudspeakers  on  the 
grounds  that  would  carry  the  indoor  proceedings  to  those  on  the  street. 


"Bruce,  do  you  have  the  text  and 
logo?" 

"Yes,  sir,  right  here.  When  will  you 
have  a  proof?" 

"Sometime  tomorrow  afternoon.  Can 
you  come  over  to  the  plant  to  check  the 
proof  so  we  can  save  some  time?" 

"I'll  come  when  you  call,"  Cody  an- 
swered. "It  looks  as  though  we'll  be  here 
most  of  Sunday." 

As  the  engraver  left,  a  man  who  turned 
out  to  be  Mr.  Brown  of  the  White  House 
communications  staff  knocked  on  the 
door. 

"Come  in.  Welcome  to  the  Old  State 
Capitol,"  Alderfer  said.  "Bruce,  will  you 
scare  up  Bill  Keller  and  Henry  Midden 
to  take  care  of  Mr.  Brown?" 

So  began  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  preparations.  From  Satur- 
day afternoon  through  Tuesday,  White 
House  electronics  men  seemingly  were 
everywhere. 

First  came  the  White  House 
telephones — five  in  all.  The  first  went 
into  the  State  Historian's  office — the 
"holding  area,"  another  was  placed  in 
the  House  Chamber  gallery  where  the 
White  House  sound  engineer  would  be,  a 
third  was  placed  at  the  south  entrance  to 
the  chamber,  a  fourth  at  the  north  en- 
trance, and  the  last  under  the  speaker's 
rostrum. 

These  phones  were  for  the  use  of  the 
President  or  his  immediate  staff  only.  An 
additional  dozen  public  phones,  for  the 
use  of  the  press,  were  to  be  placed  on 
tables  at  the  east  exit  of  the  Old  Capitol 
grounds  Wednesday  morning. 

"By  tomorrow  we'll  have  a  Springfield 
White  House  switchboard  operating," 
Brown  said.  "If  you  need  anyone  on  the 


staff,  no  matter  where  he  is,  just  call  this 
number."  With  that.  Brown  gave  Alder- 
fer several  small  white  business-type 
cards  which  said:  "To  Reach  the 
Springfield  White  House  Dial  Area 
217/523-4562."  (This  was  a  temporary 
number  of  course,  and  was  discontinued 
after  the  President  left.  When  the  number 
was  dialed,  a  male  voice  answered: 
"Springfield  Signal.") 

It  developed  that  power  needs  for  the 
White  House  press  corps  for  television 
lighting  and  sound  would  require  exten- 
sions to  the  Old  Capitol  wiring.  It 
became  necessary  to  obtain  an  extra 
2,000  feet  of  electrical  cable  capable  of 
bearing  160  amperes  for  the  House 
Chamber  and  outside  on  the  Old  Capitol 
grounds. 

Midden  called  electrical  equipment 
suppliers  in  Springfield  all  Saturday  af- 
ternoon and  finally  located  one  who 
agreed  to  open  his  warehouse  and 
provide  the  cable.  Another  delay  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  need  to  shut  off  the  elec- 
trical company's  elaborate  security 
systems,  but  Midden  returned  trium- 
phant. His  three  electricians,  who  had 
been  disassembling  the  floor  lamps  in  the 
House  gallery,  set  to  work  on  the  cable. 

Meanwhile,  White  House  men  were  in- 
stalling radio  and  television  mult-feed 
equipment,  microphones,  and  amplifiers 
within  the  House  Chamber  and  assem- 
bling their  equipment  to  do  the  same 
Wednesday  on  the  Old  Capitol  lawn. 

Two  carpenters  meanwhile  were  busy 
assembling  a  photographers'  platform  2 
1/2' high  and  3'  x  5'  long,  steps  to  the 
platform,  and  a  speaker's  platform  5 
1/2"  high  and  3'9"  wide  by  4'9"  long  for 
the  President  to  stand  on.  Both  were 


covered  with  remnants  of  the  same 
ingrain  carpet  that  covered  the  chamber 
floor,  so  that  the  platforms  would  be  in- 
conspicuous. 

Also  being  fabricated  was  a  stand  to 
allow  the  presidential  rostrum  to  rest 
evenly  on  the  house  clerk's  sloping  desk. 

The  platform  construction  and  the 
electrical  work,  both  by  the  Library  and 
the  White  House  staffs,  took  part  of 
Saturday,  all  of  Sunday  and  Monday, 
and  part  of  Tuesday.  Some  of  this  time 
was  devoted  to  creating  a  back-up  sound 
and  light  system  on  the  outside  chance 
that  the  primary  system  might  fail. 

The  gallery  benches  were  unbolted 
from  the  floor  and  prepared  for  the 
movers  to  store  on  Monday — a  project 
that  was  to  take  some  effort  since  the 
benches  were  heavy  and  cumbersome, 
similar  to  those  used  in  old  churches. 
They  were  too  large  to  be  moved  down 
the  stairway  and  had  to  be  lifted  over  the 
gallery  railing. 

Shortly  after  lunch,  the  conference 
room  once  again  became  the  starting 
point  for  a  tour  of  the  complex.  This 
time  Williams,  accompanied  by  Keller, 
escorted  a  group  of  state  and  local  police 
officers  and  a  representative  of  the 
Springfield  Fire  Department  through  the 
complex. 

"We'll  need  all  these  fire  extinguishers 
checked  out,"  the  fireman  said  to  Keller. 

"O.K.  I'll  call  the  company  right 
away." 

"As  we  go  over  the  route  the  President 
will  take,  I'll  point  out  assignments," 
Williams  told  his  group. 

The  tour  progressed  with  more  com- 
ments from  Williams:  "I'd  like  a  plain- 
clothesman  here  .  .  .  We'll  need  two 
uniformed  (men)  there."  He  gestured  at  a 
door.  Repeating  his  orders  at  stairways, 
landings,  gates,  and  other  areas,  he  led 
the  procession  through  the  complex.  The 
sum  total  of  men  requested  by  the  Secret 
Service  began  to  sound  like  a  call  for  a 
police  association  convention. 

The  group  moved  outside. 

"I'd  like  a  uniformed  man  on  each  of 
those  building  roofs,"  Williams  said, 
pointing  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  highest 
buildings  on  the  square.  "The  men 
should  be  visible  to  the  public  and  be 
watching  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
lower  buildings. 

"We'll  also  need  a  check  of  every  win- 
dow fronting  the  square  whether  the 
rooms  are  occupied  or  not.  If  they  are 
not  regularly  occupied,  they  should  be 
secured." 

"What's  this?"  he  asked  Keller, 
pointing  to  a  large  square  grating. 

"That's  the  air  intake  for  the  com- 
plex." 

"Are  there  any  others?" 
"No,  that's  it." 

"What  can  be  done  to  secure  this?" 
"How  do  you  mean?" 
"We  can't  have  someone  toss  a  smoke 
or  gas  bomb  onto  the  grating  that  would 


saturate  the  building  through  the  ven- 
tilation system." 

"I'll  see  Henry — I'm  sure  we  can  come 
up  with  a  type  of  cover  that  won't  ham- 
per the  air  intake  operation." 

By  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  plywood  and 
chicken  wire  platform  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  chicken  coop  would  be  construc- 
ted and  placed  over  the  air  intake.  It 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  deflecting 
any  hand-tossed  object  long  enough  to 
minimize  the  danger.  If  it  did  not  prove 
completely  successful.  Library  engineers 
were  prepared  to  shut  down  the  entire 
ventilating  system  at  a  moment's 
notice — an  action  that  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  if  it  became 
necessary. 

"All  guests  will  enter  the  building 
through  the  north  (portico)  door," 
Williams  said.  "The  only  open  gate  will 
be  the  one  on  the  north,  and  there  we'll 
need  some  of  your  people  to  check  the 
guests  as  they  enter  and  distribute  the 
identification  badges.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  rope  off  the  sidewalk  from  the 
gate  to  the  door." 

Keller  kept  scribbling  on  his  note  pad. 
"Intake  cover,  rope,  staff  at  gate  .  .  .  got 
it." 

"May  we  use  the  conference  room  now 
for  a  closed  meeting?"  Williams  asked. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Keller.  "I'll  get 
those  extra  fire  extinguishers  you  asked 
for,"  he  said  to  the  fireman,  "and  we  can 
go  over  your  requirements  again  on 
Tuesday  to  make  sure  everything's  O.K." 

"Fine." 


"Gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
White  House  staff,"  Alderfer  announced 
to  Keller,  Cody,  and  Keene.  "If  you'll  all 
have  a  seat  around  my  desk  here,  we 
have  a  few  more  items  to  discuss.  Mr. 
Jones  works  for  Mr.  Smith  on 
arrangements  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Old 
Capitol  portion  of  the  visit." 

"I  won't  take  much  of  your  time," 
Jones  began,  "but  I  understand  that  band 
music  outside  has  been  suggested.  Is 
there  any  way  we  can  hear  these  people 
before  Wednesday?" 

"The  band  is  the  Springfield 
Municipal  Band,"  Cody  responded.  "I've 
talked  to  Mr.  Bonefeste,  their  manager. 


AFTER  RECEIVING 
their  identification  badges 
and  tickets  at  the  desk 
under  the  canopy  (right 
rear),  the  invited  guests 
enter  the  Old  Capitol  well 
before  noon. 


and  he  tells  me  they  are  playing  every  af- 
ternoon in  the  fairgrounds  grandstand 
and  would  be  happy  to  do  anything  you 
suggest." 

"Good.  We'll  stop  out  Sunday  after- 
noan  .  .  .  There  was  also  mention  of  a 
ceremonial  honor  guard.  Can  you  fill  me 
in?" 

"The  114th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan- 
try Regiment  (Reactivated)  is  a  group  of 
local  men  outfitted  in  Civil  War 
uniforms  who  perform  honor  guard 
duties  at  various  functions  around 
town,"  Alderfer  said.  "They're  quite 
sharp  and  would  add  a  lot  to  the  oc- 
casion." 

"Are  they  armed?" 

"Yes,  with  Civil  War  rifles." 

"I'm  sure  Mr.  Williams's  men  can 
clear  their  weapons  that  morning.  Sup- 
pose we  plan  for  them  to  flank  the  south 
sidewalk  from  the  portico  to  the  gate." 

"Great,"  answered  Alderfer.  "I'll  get 
in  touch  with  Julius  Weiss,  their  com- 
mander. I'm  sure  they'll  be  glad  to  do 
it." 

"Have  him  send  me  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  the  men  he'll  have. 

"I  think  that's  about  it  for  now.  I've 
been  through  the  building  with  Mr. 
Smith,  and  we'll  be  seeing  you  Monday 
on  the  final  details." 

As  Saturday's  activities  drew  to  a 
close,  Keller  asked:  "I'm  ready  for  a 
drink  .  .  .  Any  joiners?"  Cody,  Hickey, 
and  Keene  raised  their  hands.  "Let's  go. 
The  next  four  days  are  going  to  be 
something  else." 

And  they  certainly  were. 
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A  GUEST  TICKET  (actual  size). 
The  photoengraved  metal  badges 
were  identical  except  for  the  color; 
the  badge  text  appeared  in  blue, 
the  Society  logo  (lower  left  corner) 
in  red. 


Sunday,  however,  brought  with  it  the 
calm  before  the  storm. 

Cody  sat  at  his  typewriter  preparing 
items  for  the  press  kits  he  would  discuss 
with  Kolbe  the  next  day. 

Keene,  Keller,  and  Hickey  surveyed 
the  logistics  of  rearranging  the  House 
Chamber. 

"We  can  use  the  chairs  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  fill  up  the  floor  inside  the 
rail,"  Hickey  said.  "The  artifacts  and 
papers  on  top  of  the  legislative  desks  can 
be  locked  in  the  desk  drawers." 

"The  movers  will  be  here  tomorrow 
morning  for  the  gallery  benches  and  all 
these  other  desks,"  Keller  said,  pointing 
to  the  non-legislative  clerks'  desks 
around  the  room. 

"Remember  to  buy  enough  rope  for 
the  chamber  here,"  Keene  said,  "when 
you  order  it  for  the  sidewalks." 

The  four  descended  to  the  offices. 

"Watch  your  step,"  Keller  cautioned, 
"stay  on  the  paper."  The  carpet  in  Alder- 
fer's  office,  the  conference  room,  and  the 
office  corridors  was  being  shampooed  by 
a  team  from  a  local  company,  and 
butcherpaper  outlined  the  traffic  patterns 
over  wet  areas.  A  man  from  the  local 
florist  was  cleaning  and  spraying  the 
leaves  on  the  plants  decorating  the  outer 
offices.  Library  janitor  John  Martin  was 
washing  the  walls. 

In  the  conference  room,  Keller  con- 
tinued: "Williams  wants  some  of  our 
people  at  the  north  gate  Wednesday  to 
verify  the  guest  list  as  people  arrive. 
They'll  be  there  from  about  9:30  to 
noon,  either  in  the  hot  sun  or,  God  for- 
bid, the  rain.  We'd  better  order  a  small 
tarpaulin-type  shelter." 

"Good  idea,"  said  Keene.  "We  should 
also  give  them  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a 
table.  I've  seen  some  of  the  lists  Donna 
has  typed.  Whoever  is  assigned  to  the 
gate  will  need  something  to  work  on  and 
to  hold  the  badges  and  tickets." 

The  afternoon  wore  on. 

"Anyone  want  to  mind  the  phone  for  a 
while?"  Cody  called  from  his  typewriter. 
"I'm  running  dry." 

"I'll  take  it,"  answered  Keene.  "Who's 
been  calling?" 

"The  governor's  office  a  couple  of 
times — nothing  important — and  a  hand- 
ful of  guests  expressing  their  pleasure  or 


regrets.  Here  .  .  .  use  this  pad.  And 
thanks." 

"Hold  it  Bruce,"  Keene  called. 
"You've  got  a  call  on  six." 

"We  have  the  proof  on  your  badges," 
the  voice  on  the  phone  announced.  "Can 
you  come  over  and  check  it  out?" 

"Be  right  there,"  Cody  answered.  He 
turned  to  Keene:  "I'm  going  over  to  the 
engravers.  Jack,  and  I  think  I'll  head 
home  from  there." 

"O.K.,  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing— remember  we  have  a  meeting  for 
the  guides  at  8:30!" 

The  day  of  calm  ended. 

•  •  • 

"I  know  you're  wondering  why  we've 
called  you  all  together  this  morning," 
Alderfer  smiled  at  the  roomful  of  expec- 
tant faces.  It  was  8:30  Monday  morning 
in  the  staff  lounge. 

"We  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  a 
waggish  voice  from  the  rear  responded, 
to  the  chuckles  of  the  rest. 

"Since  you  don't  know,  I'll  tell  you. 
The  President  will  be  here  Wednesday. 
There  are  a  few  things  out  of  our  or- 
dinary routine  that  his  visit  will  cause. 
Jack  Keene  will  tell  you  about  them. 
Jack  .  .  ." 

"First  of  all,  all  guides  will  be  on  duty 
Wednesday.  There  will  be  no  parking  in 
the  garage  after  it  closes  Tuesday  night. 
We  expect  from  300  to  400  guests  by  in- 
vitation only  and  another  200  to  300 
reporters  and  photographers. 

"This  does  not  include  the  police. 
Secret  Service,  White  House  staff,  and 
other  individuals  besides  ourselves  who 
will  be  working  here  that  day.  I  needn't 
remind  you  that  the  whole  operation 
requires  the  utmost  cooperation  from  us 
all." 

Keene  went  on  to  describe  the  general 
security  measures  that  would  be  in 
force — which  doors  were  to  be  used  and 
so  forth — and  the  general  pattern  that 
would  be  followed  in  handling  guests 
and  the  press.  He  gave  out  work  assign- 
ments and  then  announced  that  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  Library  staff  would  be 
given  a  preferred  area  to  see  the 
President  immediately  outside  the  south 
gate. 

"Please  let  me  know  their  names  so  we 
can  distribute  their  name  tags  to  you  by 
Tuesday  night."  (As  it  developed,  more 
relatives  and  friends  than  staff  members 


SOCIETY  Executive 
Director  William  K. 
Alderfer  greets  the 
President  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Historical  Library 
beneath  the  Old  Capitol. 
Governor  Ogllvie  walks 
between  the  two,  followed 
by  Secret  Service  agents 
and  White  House 
staff  members. 


themselves  were  to  shake  hands  with  the 
President  as  he  left  the  Old  Capitol!) 

When  the  meeting  broke  up,  everyone 
seemed  to  start  talking  at  once — the  most 
popular  subject:  security  measures.  As 
varied  as  the  opinions  were  about  what 
was  going  to  be  done,  all  of  the 
speculation  fell  short  of  what  actually 
happened. 

The  pace  of  the  preparations  began  to 
pick  up. 

Cody  spent  the  morning  with  John 
Kolbe  in  the  governor's  office  trying  to 
organize  a  press  kit.  A  scheduled  fifteen- 
minute  discussion  dragged  into  two 
hours  as  Kolbe's  telephone  constantly  in- 
terrupted their  conference.  When  it 
wasn't  the  phone,  it  was  members  of  the 
local  press  seeking  their  credentials  or 
other  information. 

Finally,  Cody  was  able  to  return  to  the 
Old  Capitol  and  have  the  specially  writ- 
ten items  prepared  for  duplication  by  the 
Illinois  Information  Service  or  for  direct 
reproduction  at  a  private  print  shop. 

Keller  and  Midden  were  all  over  the 
Old  Capitol  complex:  directing  Library 
engineers  and  electricians  or  answering 
the  questions  of  their  White  House  coun- 
terparts. 


Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
elevator  company  not  only  to  bypass  the 
automatic  computer  that  regulated  each 
elevator  with  respect  to  the  other,  but  to 
operate  the  elevator  hoisting  mechanism 
by  hand  if,  by  any  mischance,  the 
President's  car  stalled  between  floors. 
This  would  be  done  by  manually  braking 
the  cable  until  the  car  was  lowered  to  a 
point  opposite  an  outer  door. 

All  Wednesday  morning  until  the 
President  left,  an  elevator  mechanic  and 
a  Secret  Service  agent  would  stand  by  in 
the  machinery  room. 

Keene  and  Hickey  supervised  the  fur- 
niture movers  in  the  House  Chamber  and 
then  cleared  off  the  desks  that  remained. 
The  Inaugural  Desk  was  never  intended 
to  be  viewed  from  above,  so  it  had  to  be 
fitted  with  a  cover  on  the  very  top  to 
look  presentable  for  the  cameras  that 
would  be  in  the  gallery.  The  press  and 
speaker's  platforms  were  positioned  and 
the  rostrum  was  leveled. 

During  all  this.  White  House  lighting 
crews  were  busily  adjusting  their 
floodlights  and  testing  camera  angles, 
both  from  the  gallery  and  the  floor.  By 
Tuesday  night  they  would  have  achieved 
their  goal  and  placed  their  final  touch: 
two  strips  of  masking  tape  on  the  floor  to 
make  sure  the  governor  and 
congressman  were  standing  in  the  proper 
places  so  the  cameras  could  most  effec- 
tively record  the  actual  bill  signing. 


GOVERNOR  OGILVIE  Introduces  the 
President  in  the  crowded  House  Chamber. 
Note  the  tape  on  the  carpet  (right,  behind 
empty  chair)  marking  exactly  where  the 
governor  and  congressman  were  to  stand 
during  the  bill  signing.  (For  result, 
turn  page.)  Television  film  cameras 
frame  the  picture. 


In  the  office,  meanwhile,  all  three 
telephone  lines  were  constantly  in  use: 
calls  to  and  from  the  governor's  office, 
the  congressman's  office,  the  White 
House  staff  people  who  weren't  in  the 
building,  to  a  florist  for  flowers  and  a 
jeweler  for  a  sterling  silver  coffee  service 
for  the  President's  entourage,  to  guests 
who  had  been  inadvertantly  overlooked 
in  the  mailed  invitations,  from  guests 
responding  to  their  invitations. 

The  epicenter  of  activity  was  now  the 
reception  area  outside  Alderfer's  office, 
where  Doris  Courtney  and  Donna 
Nicolotti  manned  the  telephones  with  the 
aid  of  Edith  DeGroot.  Their  desks 
became  message  centers  piled  high  with 
notes  to  be  typed,  records  of  phone 
messages,  and  assorted  items  to  be 
delivered  to  White  House  or  Library 
staff  members. 

As  Monday  drew  to  an  end,  a  fervent 
hope  began  to  grow  in  everyone's 
mind — a  hope  that  would  last  until  Wed- 
nesday afternoon:  "God  forbid  that  there 
be  a  crisis  of  some  sort  that  would  cancel 
the  visit!"  For  the  White  House  staff,  of 
course,  such  an  event  would  be  all  in  a 
day's  work.  But  the  Library  and  Society 
had  by  now  invested,  not  only  time,  but 
such  substantial  commitments  based 
solely  on  the  visit  that  its  cancellation 
would  be  a  minor  calamity. 


On  Tuesday  the  multitude  of  details 
under  preparation  since  Thursday  began 
to  fall  into  place.  By  far  the  most  hectic 
day  of  the  seven — including  the  big  day 
to  follow — Tuesday  saw  most  of  the 
guest  responses  recorded;  press  kit 
material  delivered  from  Information 
Service  and  the  printer;  photographs 
printed;  and  the  final  touches  given  the 
House  Chamber. 

The  chamber,  as  focal  point  of  the 
visit,  now  held  the  White  House  rostrum 
ready  for  the  presidential  seal  that  would 
be  mounted  just  before  the  President 
spoke.  The  dais  was  flanked  by  the 
national  and  presidential  colors.  The 


platforms,  lights,  Inaugural  Desk, 
seating,  and  electronic  gear  for  the  com- 
munications m.edia  were  in  readiness. 
The  sound  system  had  been  checked 
and  double-checked,  including  the 
loudspeakers  on  the  Old  Capitol  grounds 
that  would  carry  the  proceedings  to  the 
the  crowds  outside. 

The  guest  tickets  arrived.  In  addition 
to  the  souvenir  badge,  each  guest  would 
receive  a  ticket  colored  either  red,  white, 
or  blue.  A  white  ticket  would  admit  the 
bearer  to  the  area  inside  the  railing  in 
the  House  Chamber  that  separated  the 
legislative  desks  from  the  rest  of  the 
room.  This  was  the  only  area  with  seats. 
A  red  ticket  would  admit  the  guest  to  the 
standing  area  outside  the  rail  on  the 
floor  of  the  chamber.  In  the  gallery,  blue 
ticket  holders  were  to  be  awarded  space 
not  occupied  by  the  press. 

Late  Tuesday,  all  the  press  kit  items 
had  arrived  and  were  laid  out  on  the 
tables  in  the  Library  reading  room. 
There,  half  a  dozen  staff  members  helped 
collate  the  kits.  Each  specially  printed 
envelope  was  filled  with  a  brochure  on 
the  Lincoln  Home;  reprints  of  three  ar- 
ticles in  the  Society  Journal  dealing  with 
the  Old  Capitol;  two  brochures  on  the 
Old  Capitol;  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
chronology;  the  text  of  the  bill  the 
President  would  be  signing;  a  map 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service 
showing  the  general  development  plan 
for  the  Lincoln  Home  area;  photographs 
of  the  Home,  the  Old  Capitol,  and  the 
House  Chamber;  press  releases  on  the 
State  Fair,  the  Inaugural  Desk,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Lincoln  Home  Bill;  a 
feature  on  earlier  historic  events  in  the 
Old  Capitol;  and  the  text  of  the  gover- 
nor's remarks  introducing  the  President. 

By  the  time  this  project  was  finished, 
the  summer  sun  had  long  since  set  and 
the  staff  who  were  still  in  the  office  were 
nearing  a  state  of  collapse. 

"Let's  eat!"  Keller  declared.  No 
sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than  the 
bedraggled  kit-stuffers  headed  for  a 
nearby  restaurant. 


Conversation  over  dinner  that  evening 
ranged  wide  but  always  returned  to  the 
events  of  the  week  and  the  climactic  day 
just  hours  away. 

"I  never  would  have  believed  it,"  Cody 
remarked.  "All  of  this  (work)  for  a  40- 
minute  visit.  We're  just  aware  of  the  Old 
Capitol  part;  think  of  the  fairgrounds 
people,  the  airport  preparations,  the 
city's  planning  for  the  (Old  Capitol) 
plazas  and  motorcade  route,  the  gover- 
nor's office,  the  state  police — even  the 
protesters  have  to  get  ready!" 

"That's  not  the  only  thing  that  strikes 
me,"  Keller  rejoined.  "He's  visiting  New 
York  tonight  and  going  to  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  yet  tomorrow  afternoon  with 
Dallas  on  Thursday.  Each  of  these  places 
is  going  through  what  we're  going 
through  with  a  White  House  contingent 
at  each  place." 

"Well,  you  people  relax,"  Hickey  told 
the  group.  "Bill  and  I  have  to  get  back  to 
help  Henry  with  the  'bomb  squad.'" 


The  "bomb  squad." 

Unknown  to  Hickey  and  Keller, 
Henry  Midden  was  already  playing  host 
to  a  detail  of  Secret  Service  agents  who 
were  experts  at  sniffing  out  devious 
methods  of  homicide.  No  fewer  than 
three  searches  of  the  Old  Capitol  com- 
plex took  place.  "Sweeps"  were  made 
Tuesday  evening  between  7  and  9  and  on 
Wednesday  morning  between  midnight 
and  3,  and  again  between  8:30  and 
11:30.  Literally  every  foot  of  the  Old 
Capitol  complex  was  inspected.  From 
the  flagpole  on  the  Old  Capitol  dome  to 
the  boilers  and  air  conditioning 
machinery  in  the  bowels  of  the  building. 

The  underground  garage  had,  by  now, 
been  emptied  of  all  automobiles.  A 
search  was  made  of  every  anteroom, 
door,  light  fixture,  sewer  drain, 
emergency  fire  hose,  nook  and  cranny  in 
the  garage. 

Even  the  1 30,000  bound  volumes  in 
the  Library's  five  floors  of  stacks  and  the 
boxes  containing  the  over  3,000,000 


A  BILL  becomes  law  .  .  .  in  three  easy  steps.  Sitting  at  the  tall  bookkeeper's  desk  at  which  Lincoln  drafted  his  first  inaugural  address 
110  years  earlier,  the  President  approves  legislation  authorizing  U.S.  ownership  of  the  Lincoln  Home  and 
the  area  surrounding  it.  (On  the  facing  page,  pool  cameramen  record  the  event.) 


manuscripts  in  the  Library's  collections 
were  inspected.  Time  obviously  would 
not  permit  a  search  of  each  book  and 
box,  but  "the  agents  knew  their  business" 
Henry  Midden  later  recalled,  and 
nothing  out  of  order  escaped  their  eyes. 

Lockers  of  the  guides  and  guards  had 
been  ordered  left  unlocked — they  were 
searched. 

Every  drawer  in  every  desk  in  every 
office  was  inspected. 

Paul  Spence,  the  Library's  manuscript 
curator,  was  dismayed  to  learn  later  what 
had  happened  in  his  office.  Because  of 
the  value  or  confidential  nature  of 
manuscripts  that  are  processed  there, 
Spence  long  ago  had  attached  a  note  to 
his  office  door  reminding  the  janitors 
"Do  Not  Open  in  the  Morning."  This,  of 
course,  to  the  unknowing  agents,  was 
waving  the  rag  at  the  bull.  Three  descen- 
ded upon  his  office  Tuesday  evening.  In 
the  space  of  about  twenty  minutes,  they 
opened  every  manuscript  box,  every 
book,  every  drawer,  every  file.  They 
disassembled  his  typewriter  and  his 
telephone.  They  emptied  his  wastebasket. 
They  looked  under  his  chairs  and  under 
and  into  his  desk.  They  dismantled  his 
ceiling  light  fixtures.  By  the  time  they 
had  finished,  they  were  certain  that  the 
sticker  they  then  affixed  between  his 
door  jamb  and  door — "Notify  Security 
Before  Breaking  Seal"— clearly 
designated  his  office  as  "secure." 

Every  desk  drawer  in  the  House 
Chamber,  every  picture,  light  fixture, 
drape,  stove,  and  platform  was  searched. 
The  window  frames,  the  chair  seats,  the 
ventilating  ducts  were  searched.  The 
areas  between  the  House  and  Senate 
Chamber  ceilings  and  the  building  roof 
were  searched. 

Elsewhere,  flower  pots  were  rodded. 
Filing  cabinets  were  opened  and  their 
drawers,  frames,  and  contents  inspected. 
The  coffee  and  cola  dispensing  machines 
in  the  staff  lounge  were  opened  and 


searched.  All  furniture  was  thoroughly 
examined.  Fire  extinguishers  and  ash 
tray  stands  were  scrutinized. 

After  the  visit,  one  staff  member  said, 
"But  I  locked  my  desk!"  He  was  gently 
informed  that  locks  posed  no  problem  to 
the  Secret  Service. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  ladies  of  the 
office  staff  were  crestfallen  when,  after 
carefully  arranging  a  beautiful  display  of 
red  carnations  on  Alderfer's  desk  for  the 
President  to  enjoy,  they  later  saw  the  ef- 
fects of  an  agent's  examination  of  the 
decorative  centerpiece. 

[The  security  precautions  taken  for 
the  President's  visit  to  the  Old  Capitol 
were  so  great  they  would  make  a  story  in 
themselves.  In  this  article,  some  items 
have  been  omitted  for  security  reasons; 
others  for  lack  of  space.] 

•  •  • 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  Wed- 
nesday morning  arrived  under  clear 
skies  and  a  bright  sun.  The  staff  on  duty 
that  day  entered  the  Old  Capitol  through 
the  north  gate  and  portico  door  past  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  Secret  Service.  The 
big  day  was  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  Williams  arrived  early. 

"Are  all  your  people  here  that  I  have 
on  my  list?"  he  asked  Keller. 

"All  but  one." 

"Well,  here  are  their  identification 
tabs,"  he  said,  counting  out  the  proper 
number  of  small  unmarked  metal  lapel 
tabs  about  one  inch  square.  "All  our 
people  have  lapel  pins  similar  to  mine." 

Keene  proceeded  to  climb  to  the  Old 
Capitol  dome  to  raise  the  flag. 


"Since  the  area  had  been  'swept',"  he 
later  recalled,  "I  was  followed  every  step 
of  the  climb  by  an  agent — even  to  the 
flagpole  itself  I  must  say  he  was  puffing 
a  bit  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  top." 

The  office  was  relatively  calm  that 
morning,  since  almost  everything  that 
had  to  be  done  was  ready. 

Olive  Foster,  Ellen  Whitney,  Mildred 
Schulz,  and  Norma  Darovec  arrived  to 
pick  up  their  materials.  These  ladies 
from  the  Library's  professional  staff  were 
to  man  the  north  gate  checking  the  in- 
vited guests  and  distributing  the  badges 
and  tickets.  A  table  and  chairs  under  a 
small  carnival-type  tent  were  waiting  for 
them  outside. 

A  final  meeting  was  held  in  the  staff 
lounge  for  the  guides,  who  then 
proceeded  upstairs  to  their  assigned 
stations. 

Cody  had  loaded  his  car  with  the  press 
kits  the  night  before  and  now  departed 
for  the  airport  to  place  a  supply  in  each 
of  the  press  buses  waiting  there. 

First  arrivals  at  the  Old  Capitol,  aside 
from  the  White  House  and  Library  per- 
sonnel, were  the  press,  television,  and 
radio  representatives  from  central 
Illinois  not  traveling  with  the  motor- 
cade. They  trudged  up  the  gallery  north 
stairs  lugging  their  cameras  and  other 
gear.  Members  of  the  traveling  press 
would  precede  the  motorcade  from  the 
airport,  unload,  and  set  up  their  equip- 
ment while  the  President  waited  in 
Alderfer's  office.  By  that  time  the  press 
section  of  the  gallery  would  be  jammed 
with  men  and  equipment.  Motion  picture 
cameras  would  line  the  railing,  with  still 


cameramen  elbowing  for  position  be- 
tween them. 

On  the  chamber  floor  behind  the 
railing  stood  six  more  television  film 
cameras  along  with  the  pool  cameramen 
(a  small  group  selected  by  lot  to  accom- 
pany the  President  closely  and  distribute 
the  results  of  their  work  equally  to  the 
rest  of  the  press  corps). 

At  11:30  the  doors  to  the  chamber 
were  closed  to  all  but  the  press.  By  then 
Springfield's  August  sun,  the  floodlights, 
and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  room 
had  raised  the  temperature  to  an  uncom- 


fortable degree,  taxing  the  air  con- 
ditioning system  to  its  maximum.  The 
gallery  became  akin  to  a  steam  bath. 
(Fortunately,  however,  only  one  person 
was  to  faint.) 

Twelve  noon  arrived. 

Downstairs  in  the  office  reception 
area,  the  cast  of  Library  and  Society  staff 
members  who  had  labored  long  hours 
for  six  days  in  anticipation  of  a  visit  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  assem- 
bled: Keller,  Keene,  Courtney,  Hickey, 
Nicolotti,  DeGroot,  Foster,  Schulz, 
Whitney,  and  Darovec.  Henry  Midden 


P-  mi  ^  ! 

■■■1 
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was  at  his  station  upstairs  by  a  telephone 
to  assist  the  Secret  Service  if  an 
emergency  arose.  Von  Behren  and  Cody 
stood  in  the  Library  foyer  with  the  White 
House  staff  photographer. 

The  nervous  banter  among  the  staff 
gradually  stilled.  Would  it  all  come  off 
smoothly? 

Alderfer  stood  at  the  curb  in  the 
garage  outside  the  Library  entrance.  It 
was  12:10  p.m.,  Wednesday,  August  18, 
1971. 

"Welcome  to  the  Old  State  Capitol, 
Mr.  President!"  he  said. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

September  13,  1971 


Dear  Bill: 

Thank  you  for  your  help  on  preparing  for  the 
President's  signing  of  the  Lincoln  Honne  His- 
torical Site  Bill,    The  ceremony  in  the  Old 
State  Capitol  went  exceptionally  well  and  looked 
just  great. 

You  and  your  staff  did  an  excellent  job  in  pre- 
paring for  the  ceremony.  Thank  you  again  for 
your  outstanding  assistance. 

Best  regards. 


Mr.  William  K.  Alderfer 

State  Historian 

Old  State  Capitol 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

Springfield,  Illinois  62706 


MEMBERS  of  the  Historical  Society  and  Library 
1^  staff  watch  the  President  and  his  entourage 


*W    ta^^kM'      '..w*  depart  the  Old  State  Capitol.  The  note  above 
lr<9Wf  ^  A  was  signed  by  the  "Mr.  Smith 


Phologfaphs  by  Illinois  Slate  Hisloncal  Library,  Illinois  Information  Service,  Illinois  Secretary  of  Slate,  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 


of  the  Story. 

Iinois  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  and  the  Wtiite  House 


T)  Is  patch 
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First  Rank  In  America 


Sangamon  Courthouse  A  Monument  To  The  Great 
Men  Of  Another  Day. 


By  HORACE  H.  BANCROFT. 

It  has  been  said  that  "monu- 
inents  may  be  builded  to  express 
the  affection  or  pride  of  friends, 
or  to  display  their  wealth,  but  tliey 
are  only  valuable  for  the  charac- 
ters which  they  perpetuate."  Mea- 
sured by  such  a  yardstick  the  San- 
gamon county  courthouse  takes 
first  rank  in  the  category  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in  America  where 
famed  voices  have  resounded  and 
figures  prominent  in  the  nation's 
life  have  written  their  names  in 
bold  relief  in  the  never  ending 
drama  of  political  -history  and 
forensic  debate. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $260,000  as  a 
state  house,  when  the  capital  of 
Illinois. was  moved  from  Vandalia 
to  Springfield,  by  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  joint  session  Feb. 
25,  1837,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Maj.  Edward  D.  Baker,  afterwards 
C2I.  Baker  and  later  United  States 
senator  rrom  Oregon,  delivered  an 
animated  address. 

People  Choose  Sit«. 

In  August,  1834,  an  election  had 
been  held  throughout  the  state  to 
determine  by  popular  sentiment 
the  question  of  the  location  for 
e  future  state  capital.  The  citier 
of  Springfield,  Alton,  Vandalia, 
Peoria  and  Jacksonville  were  con- 
tenders for  the  honor  and  the 
choice  fell  to  Springfield. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
\Mded  that  the  citizens  of  the  new 
location  should  donate  a  building 
site  of  not  less  than  two  acres 
end  also  550,000. 

March  11,  1837,  the  public  square 
In  Sprmgfield,  site  of  the  old  San- 
gamon county  courthouse  was  con- 
veyed by  the  county  commissioners 
of  Sangamon  county  lo  Gov.  Joseph 
Duncan.  Work  on  the  new  state 
house  soon  got  under  way  and 
T  many  delays  the  structure 


was  completed  in  1853.  The  archi- 
tect was  J.  F.  Rague  of  Springfield. 
It  was  a  matter  of  much  comment 
at  the  time  and  since,  that  it  was 
remarkable  that  a  town  the  size 
of  Springfield  should  have  an  ar- 
chitect capable  of  designing  such 
a  structure.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  the  lines  of 
which  have  been  pronounced  by 
eminent  architects,  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Rague  was  retained  as  supervising 
architect  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a 
year. 

Henry  A.  Converse,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  Association  of  Spring- 
field -and  author  of  the  much 
lauded  address  "The  House  of  the 
House  Divided,"  delivered  in  the 
Sangamon  county  courthouse,  Feb. 
12,  1924,  considers  the  Sangamon 
county  court  house  the  most  his- 
toric building  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. 

From  a  compilation  recently 
made  of  the  Converse  address  the 
following  historic  facts  stand  out 
in  bold  perspective; 

"House  Divided  Against  Itself 
Speech." 

Relative  to  the  "House  Divided 
Against  Itself"  speech  Mr.  Con- 
verse's comment  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  evening  of  June  16,  1858, 
Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  in  this  room 
his  famous  'House  Divided  Against 
Itself  speech. 

"Very  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  address  he  said: 

'A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanent- 
ly half  slave  and  half  free.  I  ao 
not  expect  the  union  to  be  di.- 
solved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall,  but  I  expect  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.' 

"This  expresses  the  very  essence 


of  the  philosophy  of  Mr..  Lincoln. 
He  had  an  abiding  faith  that  the 
question  of  slavery  would  be  ulti- 
mately settled,  and  settled  right, 
and  he  also  had  an  abiding  faith 
that  the  union  would  be  saved. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Lincojn 
knew  exactly  how  this  was  going 
to  be  brought  about." 

Governors  whose  office  was  in 
this  capitol  building  were:  Thomas 
Carlin,  Thomas  Ford,  Augustus  C. 
French,  Joel  A.  Matteson,  William 
H.  Biisell,  John  Wood,  Richard 
Yates,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  John 
M.  Palmer  and  John  L.  Beveridge. 
Thrilling  Scenes. 

Space  will  not  permit  elaboration 
of  all  the  thrilling  scenes  and 
epoch  making  events  that  took 
place  in  this  building  now  known 
as  the  Sangamon  county  court- 
house, but  mention  of  "some  of 
them  in  paragraph  lines  will  be 
made. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  given  commis- 
sion as  colonel  of  21st  Illinois  regi- 
ment by  Gov.  Richard  Yates. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from 
the  Converse  address: 

"Ulysses  S.  Grant. attracted  prac- 
tically no  attention  in  this  city, 
and  no  one  dreamed  that  within 
four  years  he  would  be  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  armies  of 
the  union,  with  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  gen- 
erals. No  one  in  Springfield,  by 
the  wildest  flight  of  imagination, 
would  have  anticipated  that  this 
young  man,  looking  for  a  com- 
mission, drilling  soldiers  at  $60  a 
month,  would  within  eight  years, 
be  president  of  the  United  Slates." 
This  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
events  in  Illinois  history. 

Constitutional  conventions  of 
1848,  1862  and  1870  held. 

Prorogation  of  general  assembly, 
legislators  sent  home  by  Civil  War 
Gov.  Richard  Yates,  when  two 
houses  failed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  adjournment. 

Hay  Was  Secretary. 

John  Hay  at  age  of  22,  as  secre- 
tary to  Abraham  Lincoln,  handled 
important  correspondence,  at  most 


trying  period.  Became  secretary 
of  state  under  Pres.  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  ambassador  to 
Court  of  St.  James,  negotiator  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefort  treaty  and  the 
"open  door"  policy  in  China. 

Newton  Bateman,  organizer  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Illinois, 
whose  seven  biennial  reports  were 
copied  in  five  foreign  languages 
began  his  career  here  as  educator 
and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

John  G.  Nicolay,  clerk  in  office 
of  O.  M.  Hatch,  secretary  (Jf  state, 
loaned  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  subsequently 
went  lo  Washington  with  him  and 
with  John  Hay  they  became  secre- 
taries to  the  president.  Afterward 
in  association  with  Hay  wrote  Life 
of  Lincoln. 

It  was  E.  D.  Baker  who  was 
given  the  honor  and  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  introducing  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  audience  after  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  president. 
Preamble  To  Constitution. 

Here  the  great  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  Illinois,  written  by 
Judge  Samuel  Lockwood  in  1847, 
was  adopted  and  rewritten  into  the 
constitution  of  1870. 

History  was  in  the  making  In  a 
large  way  in  the  period  during 
which  the  business  of  state  was 
transacted  in  the  state  house  under 
description. 

Here  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
first  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate  at  the  age  of  34  and  twice 
re-elected.  It  was  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  this  building  that  James 
Shields,  the  only  man-  who  was 
ever  elected  by  three  states  to  the 
United  States  senate,  received  his 
election  to  the  upper  branch  of 
congress.  Among  others  who  were 
recipients  of  this  honor  in  joint 
session  of  the  legislature  here  as- 
sembled were  Sidney  Breese,  Ly- 
man Trumbull,  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, John  A.  Logan  and  Richard 
J.  Oglesby. 

It  will  be  lawful  to  train  dogs  in 
Michigan  betvreen  sunset  and  sun- 
rise during  the  period  Sept.  1  tr 
Oct.  5.  / 


AS  MANY  TIMES  as  the  State  Capitol  has  been  photographed,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  more  effective  and  more  artistic  view  than  the  above  photo?  (Photo 
by  Herbert  Georg.) 


Sangamon  County  Occupies 
Its  Fifth  Court  House,  Once 
Capitol  Building  of  State 

Historic  Structure  Stands  Despite  Attempts  at 
Numerous  Times  to  Replace  It  with 
More  Modern  One 


Sangamon  county  during  its  century 
o£  existence  lias  owned  live  court 
houses.  It  built  the  tirst  in  1S21  and 
has  occupied  the  one  at  present  utilized 
since  1876. 

The  present  court  hou.sc,  di'spite  ex- 
pensive alterution.s,  is  in  numy  ways 
deemed  insulticieiit  for  present  day 
needs  and  many  movements  bave  been 
started  in  recent  years  to  have  it  torn 
aown  and  a  new  and  modern  buildins; 
erected  on  its  site.  Kach  time  the 
movement  for  a  new  building  has  met 
with  a  storm  of  patriotic  protest  on 
the  part  of  eitizens  who  eontend  that 
the  old  building  should  be  retained  on 
account  of  its  historic  associations. 

On  April  10.  1.S21.  John  Kelly  con- 
tracted to  build  the  first  court  house 
for  the  sum  of  but  the  records 

of  the  county  show  that  before  it  was 
compU'ted  the  building  required  a  total 
expenditure  of  STii.iVL  The  agreement 
entered  into  between  Kelly  and  Zac- 
hariah  Peters  and  William  Drennan, 
county  coniniissiuners  read  as  follows; 

'•Article   of   agreement   entered  into 
the  inth   day   of  April,   18:^1,  between 
Njohn  Kelly,  of  the  county  of  Sangamo, 
'  and  the  undersigned  county  commis- 
sioners of  said  county. 

"The  said  Kelly  agrees  with  said 
commissioners  to  build,  for  the  use 
of  said  county,  a  court  house  of  the 
following  description,  to- wit:  The 
logs  to  be  twenty  feet  long,  the  house 
one  story  high,  plank  lloor.  a  good 
cabin  roof,  a  door  and  winilow  cut 
out,  the  work  to  be  completed  by  the 
first  day  of  May,  next,  for  which  the 
said  commissioners  promise,  on  the 
part  of  the  county,  to  pay  the  said 
Kelly  forty-two  dollars  and  tifty  cents. 

"Witness  oui  hands  tlie  day  and 
date  above. 

"John  Kelly, 
"Zachariah  Peter, 
"Win.  Drennan." 
On  Juno  1,  1821,  the  commissioners 
contracted  with  Jesse  Breva,rd  to  have 
the    building    "chinked    outside'  ana 
daubed   Inside,"  and  to   have  a  flre- 
I)lace  and  chimney  installed  and  other 
minor  improvements  made. 

The  records  then  show  that  on  June 
5,  1821,  John  Kelly  was  allowed  $42..'')0 
due  him  under  his-  contract  and  $5 
for  extra  work,  while  at  a  meeting  in 
September  Jacob  Ellis  was  allpwed 
$4.50  for  installing  a  jude's  seat  and 
bar,  and  in  December  Brevard  was 
awarded  $20.50  for  completing  the 
building,  bringing  the  entire  cost  to 
$72.50. 

Concerning  the  building  of  the  sub- 
sequent court  houses,  Power's  History 
of  Sangamon  County,  published  in 
1876,  has  the  following  to  say: 


Second  Court  House. 

"July  term,  lis25.  The  county  com- 
rai.ssioners  began  to  think  the  time  had 
arrived  for  building  a  larger  and  bet- 
ter court  house.  They  passed  an  or- 
der that  the  county  proceed  to  build 
a  court  house,  not  to  exceed  three 
thousand  dollars,  provided  one-half 
the  expense  be  made  up  by  subscrip- 
tion It  -was  to  be  of  brick,  two  stones 
,  hight.  The  failure  to  raise  the  money 
I'  defeated  the  whole  project. 

"Coming  down  from  their  project  to 
build  a  $3,000  court  house  we  next  find 
a  contract  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk,  made  September,  1825.  Log 
buildings  could  no  longer  be  tolerated 
and  this  was  to  be  a  frame.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $449,  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  Hues.  That  was  let  to  an- 
other party  for  $70,  making  a  total 
of  $519.  The  old  log  court  house  was 
sold  at  auction  to  John  Taylor  for 
$32,  nearly  half  the  original  cost.  The 
new  frame  court  house  was  built  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Adams  and 
Sixth  streets.  It  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  structure,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  term  of  the  court 


in  June,  1S26.  Robert  Thompson  was 
allowed  $2.25 'for  the  plan  of  the  court 

'^°"Only  a  few  years  elapsed  until  the 
frame  court  house  was  thought  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  growing  wants  of 
the    people.     It    is    recorded    in  the 
county  archives  that  in  Februai-y.  Ih^U. 
the     county    court    appointed  three 
agents  or  commissioners  to  superm- 
tend  the  erection    of  a    brick  court 
house.     On   the   third   of   March  .he 
commissioners   reported  to   the  court 
that  they  liad  entered  into  contracts 
with    two    Jiartie.s,    one    for    the  briek 
work  at  $4,641,  the  other  for  the  wood 
work    at    $2,200,    making    a    total  of 
$6  841      The    edifice    was  completed 
early  in  1831  and  stood  in  the  center 
of    the    public    square,    bounded  by 
Washington    and    Adams,    Fifth  and 
t.ixlh  sliects.  ll  was  a  square,  building, 
two    stories    high,    hip    roof,    with  a 
cupola  rising  in  the  center.    From  the 
time  that  court  house  was  erected,  all 
the  business    of    the    town  collected 
around  the  square. 

"In  1837,  when  Springfteld  was  se- 
lected  as   the    future    capital   of  the 
state,  with  a  pledge  to  raise  $50,000  to 
assist  in  building  the  state  house,  also 
to    furnish    the    site    upon    which  it 
should  stand,  it  was  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  agree  upon  a  location.    If  land 
was  selected  far  enough  from  the  ex- 
isting business  to  be  cheap,  the  $50,000 
(■(iUiii  not   be  laised.    'I'liose  a!i-.  ud,\'  in 
business  around  the  square  refused  to 
contribute,  because  the  state  house,  be- 
ing so  much  larger  and  more  attract- 
ive, would  draw  the  ousiness  after  it, 
thus  depreciating  the  value  of  their 
property.     After  discussing  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  it  was  found 
that  the  only  practical  way  to  settle 
the  matter  was  to  demolish  the  court 
house  and  use  the  site  for  the  state 
house.     Under   the    arrangement  thb 
business    men    around     the  square 


pledged  themselves  to  contribute  uifo 
$.^0,000  fund  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  The  court  house  was  accord- 
ingly rennned.  early  in  l^:i7,  and  ucirk 
on  the  state  house  commenced.  Thla 
square,  with  the  court  house  and 
olher  buildings  on  it,  were  valued  at 
$lli,UOU,  about  one-third  of  whnh  was 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  buildings. 

County  Without  Court  House. 

"Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of 
their  court  house,  and  having  I'ligaged 
to  do  so   much   towards  building  the 
state  house,  the  people  of  Sangamon 
county  were  unable  to  undertake  the 
building  of  another.  In  order  to  supply 
the  deficieney,   the  county  authorities 
rented  a  building  that  had  been  erected 
for  a  store  house  by  the  Hon.  Ninian 
W.  Edwards.  It  is  at  the  west  side  of 
Fifth  street,  five  doors  north  cf  Wash- 
ington, and  was  used  as  a  court  house 
lor  about  ten  years.  Mr.  Edwards  still 
(ISTii)  owns  it,  and  it  is  yet  used  as 
a  business  house.  After  the  state  house 
was  built,  the  $50,000     paid,  and  the 
county     emerged     from     the  general 
wreck   caused    by   the   financial  crash 
of  li>37-S  Sangamon  county  began  to 
take  measures    for    erecting  another 
court  house.    In  February,  1845,  a  lot 
of  ground  was  purchased  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Washington  and  Sixth 
stre(>ts,  as  the  site  for  the  building.  On 
the  22nd  of  April  a  contract  was  made 
by  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
liuilding,  adeording  to  plan.s  and  speci- 
fications lueviouslv  adopted    The  edi- 
fice was  to  cost  $9,0SU  to  be  paid  m 
countv   orders.   It   was  completed  ac- 
cording to  contract  and  was  used  as 
the  court  house  of  Sangamon  county 
nearly  31  vcars,  until  Januarv  1S,6. 

"When  the  movement  for  building  a 
new  state  house  was  made,  .'arly  in 
it  was  deemed  politic  on  the  par 

of   the  friends_J)L__^i'tms!iiiiL  

Sangamon  coulu^uld  P^^^^f^f  '"^l 
old  .state  house,  erected  from  183.-1840 
and  make  it  the  court  house  of  the 
county    The     law  providing     for  the 
building  of  a  new  state  hou.se.  which 
was  approred  by  Gov.  R.  G.  Oglesby, 
February  25,  1867,  with  a  supplement- 
ary act  two  days  later,    contained  a 
clause  for  the  transfer    of  the  state 
house   to   Sangamon   county   and  the 
city   of  Stainglield,   which  was  after- 
wards changed    making     the  c^ounty 
alone  the  purchaser.  It  was  stipulated 
th.a  the  Governor  should  convev  the 
.,,.1,1.0  square  containing  two  and  oue- 
hilf  acns  of  land,  with  the  .state  hou.se 
upon  it,  to  San^.nu<m  county,  in  con- 
«„ler.ili<ni  of  $2U0,UMU.  to  !.<■  i^aid  to  the 
'state   of   Illinois,   and    for    the  further 
oon.sKle.r.lion   that  the  eitv  ol  M,nng- 
fiehl  and  the  county,  cause  u,  h-  <on- 
vcved  to   the  s,...e  a   e.ilam    P.e.v  ol 
„,„a.   de.s.-nlu.d   by    mete,    .nd  bounds 
in   the   bill,     and  e>,at:unmg  l|etw<.-n 
e.ght    and   nine   acres,   upon   which  to 
erect    the    „ew    stale    house.    1  he  l.iN. 

,  .,  ,1  'late  should  have 

also    pio\  iu>  <l    luai  ■ 

the  use  uf  the  ol.i  State  house  until  the 
o,.e  was  completed.  The  land  wa3 
secured  at  a  cost  to  the  ^'^  J 

and  conveyed  to  the  state:  Vhe  .-.'U,.OU 
,,.as  paid  by  the  county,  and  the  p.o,.- 
:Z  conveyed  by  .he  Slate 
tv    Thai      wa..  .lone  ,n   IS.'-,,  but  the 
countv  ..id  no.  come  into 
the  Piupcty  r.u   seven  ycais^  Hmmg 
„„L   ume   the   .-.nnple   ,nte,e.-,t.  at  t».n 
-„t      on   the     $2.hi,>HK)  purch.ise 


oer    cem,  •  ■  ,     ,   ,,,  $141)  - 

nionev  would  have  an  ounl.  .  t-,  $Hi'. 
So.   making  the  eo.st    olthc   old  state 


^4' 
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house  to  Sangamon  c-ounty  $340,000. 
The  state  vacated  the  house  m  Janu- 
ary ISTS.  ana  the  countv  authorities  at 
onee  took  possession.  It  will  thus  be 
Been  that  .n  lU'lv-nve  vears  the  county 
h  is  haU  five  court  houses,  and  been 
y"us  -Uhout  any  ,TlieJu.st  one 
cost  $42.50  and  the  last  $.40,000. 

Remodeling  of  Present  Building. 
The  Histoi.y  of  Sangamon  Countv  by 
Jolph  Wallace,  published  in  l'Jn4.  has 
a  HOod  account  of  tlie  remodeling  I 
?he  ^-isent  conrt  house-  and  a  desc-ni  - 
tion  of  the  buildin,^  as  it  mnv  is.  U 
Bays: 

"The  old  state  huus..  bcnj;-  «>';^;.'"^ - 
and  eommodius.  .serv.a  vrr%  utl  as 
a  court  house,  and  u.r  a  .uunbe.  ot 
yea,^  was  amply  sutthn.  ul  .lur  the  r.- 
ciutrements  of  the  county,  i^"^  '  ^  .  ; 
meauinno  the  county  wa.s  rapnlly 
g  ' ,  m  wealth  and  populatum.  am 

fh  .  l.u>;...  ss  tramsacted  at  the- con  I 
l„us,.  si.a.lilv  increased,  until  it  b.'- 
c"  i.-  aM.ar.ut  that  more  room  must 
be  ..nviiud  No  move  was  mado  in 
this  di.vetiun,  houever.  mitil  the  Juno 
me'.  lins  of  tlu=  board  of  supervisors  m 
?S97,  when  Dr.  A.  L.  Converse  in ttjo- 
duced  a  resolution  settinR  ferth  the 
need  of  additional  room,  the  danu,  i 
to  th-  county  records  from  lire.  etc. 
ana  a.km^  for  11..-  aMuuntment  of  a 
commiu.e    to  inv-t.^-l'^' 

on  tho  mait.r.  The  ;''\^„"/,', 

pointed  and  mado  iv|)ort  to  lli  •  boa  id 
!  nu  .tm^'  in  I  hvc  ihIkt  IoIIonvuu; 
Thev  advised  that  nolhmS  should  be 
done  until  the'  hnancs  of  the  county 
would  justifv  Kivii.^-  th.-  building;  a 
rhoioii^i.  ov.rhaulin^'.  Tlu-  hnancuil 
condition  of  the  county  at  this  tinie 
lent  'ittle  encourasement  to  the  pio- 
l.  ct  The  constitutional  levy  of  sev-  g 
entv-fiye  cents  on  the  dollar  valuation 
scarcely  furnished  sufficient  revenue  to 
defray  the  current  expenses.  The  rail- 
road bonds,  issued  years  before  on  ac- 
count of  the  Springtield  and  I  Unoi- 
Southeastern  and  the  Oilman.  Clinton 
and  Springfield  railroads,  had  not  all 
been  paid,  and  the  permanent  location 
of  the  state  fair  at  SpnnKfleli  had 
cost  the  county  about  $7t'.000.  none  of 
which  had  as  yet  been  met. 

"The  necessity  of  making  consider- 
able changes  in  the  court  house,  how- 
ever, was  now  fully  apparent,  although 
public  sentiment  was  slow  in  determ- 
ining what  these  should  be.  One  prop- 
osition was  presented  in  the  board  or 
supervisors  to  sell  off  three-fourths  of 
the  public  square  and  build  a  new 
court  house  on  the  remaining  four'u 
with  the  money  thus  obtained. 

"The  old  buildln,.;  had  become  his- 
toric and  was  haunted  by  the  shadows 
of  great  names.  Under  its  dome  many 
stirring  scenes  had  been  enacted.  Its 
halls  had  resounded  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Lincoln,  Douglas.  Baker.  Do- 
gan.  Stuart,  Edwards,  McClernand, 
Palmer.  Robinson.  Breese,  Browninji, 
Trumbull.  Shields.  Yatea  and  many 
other  great  men  of  the  city  and  state 
at  large.  Its  hall  of  representatives  h,ii 
been  made,  in  a  measure,  sacred  by 
having  held  "in  state"  the  remains  of 
President  Lincoln.  So  full  indeed,  was 
the  time  honored  structure,  with  mem- 


ories of  the  past  that  the  sentiment 
iwas  general  that  the  old  building 
should  not  be  demolished,  and  that  Its 
exterior  appearance  should  remain  un- 
changed. 

"On  September     l.'S.    1898.     the  lalo 
Thomas  C.  Mather  offered  a  resolwuo-i 
in  the  countv  board     looking  to  flu 
renovation   of   the   old   building.  The 
matter  was  leferred  to  an  appropiia;" 
commit;.ee,  which,  fiX  a  special  mrct- 
111 T,  taf-lv    in  October,  reported  tt'At 
they  had  eva niincd   the   buildf  ai.d 
found  It  inad:-<iuate  and  uns  tfi-:    t!  -it 
it  was  !nexpe(iient  and  inad  visa  I    •  " 
sell  any  of  the  ground,    and  advised 
that  steps  at  once  be  taken  to  remodel 
and  fire- proof  the  structure.     On  re- 
ceiving this  reiiortthe  board  of  super- 
visors decided  to  submit  the  question 
of  levying  a  tax  of  $10ii,(iuO  to  rcmod.  1 
and    furnisli    tlie   court    housc,    to  tlu- 
voters  of  the  county  at  vthc  .  loction  lu 
the  ensuing  Novemljer.  At  this  .Irriion 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  tlu-  M'a'-,- 
tiiui  were  in  favor    of  the  addilioi.ai 
tax.  and  the-  next  steii  was  to  adv.  ;  - 
tise  for  plans  and  spi  i  ilii  ations.  S"\- - 
eral  jilans  were  suluiiitl.d  dilT.'icul 
.•in  hitects,  and  that  of  S.  J.  Haiu  s  was 
eventually  adopted.  H<!  also  sui;.u'.  -[ed 
tlic  feasibility   of  raising  the  buil.hn;^- 
:iiul  putting  a  story  under  it.  but  ii'.is 
part  of  the  plan  was  not  adopted  until 
later.  Uv.   Hanos    and  S.  A.  Kullaid 
were    employ. d     to    superintend  the 
work  joiiitly.  and  the  first  contract  uas 
on  .March  29,  1S99,  to  Wan.  n,  Rob- 
erts <t  Co.,  of  Chicago,  lor  $t'.),S.',i). 


"The  total  cost  of  rerio  Je.ing  and 
furnishing  the  court  houic  was  esti- 
mated at  $155, 12r,,  but  thi  \vas  before 
all  of  the  work  was  completed.  I£  to 
the  above  be  added  $16,99-'.  paid  by  the 
county  for  rent,  moving  jnd  other  in- 
cidental expenses,  it  woald  make  the 
entire  cost  of  the  impro/i  ment_^  arnont. 
hi  round  numbers,  to  about  $175,000. 

"As  it  is  seen  today,  die  building  is 
a  model  of  strength,  coiivi-nience  and 
beauty.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  reetangl", 
and  is  of  the  Grecian-L-nic  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  I'iS  feet  long,  90  ft.'t 
wide,  and  to  the  top  of  'he  flag  staff 
154  feet  in  height.  From  the  ground  to 
the  cornice  line  is  57  feet.,  The  porticos 
on  the  north  and  si^uth  project  IIV2 
feet.  There  are  three  full  floors  for  of- 
fices, and  an  upper  story,  in  which  the 
G.  A.  R.  hall,  the  dormitory,  the  gallery 
of  the  Circuit  court  and  s'orage  rooms 
are  located." 


Temporary  Offices  Taken. 

"Ab(uit  the  5th,  of  April  a  majoritv 
of  the  county  ofhrers  inov.d  th.'ir  ot- 
fices  .ami  records  to  temiioraiy  i|'u:;i-t  MS 
m  the  Odd  Fellows'  building  (now  iJo- 
Witt  Smith  building),  at  the  soulh-ast 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Monroe  stre.-ts. 
The  other  olhcers  found  accommoda- 
tions in  adjacent  buildings. 

"After  the  coneraet  had  been  let  and 
the   court   hou.se   dismarrtUd    the  '''.'a 
cameo    favor   it-    the    Sioa'd    of    s  11  r- 
\;sor.s  th..t  tt'.e  building  could  bo  rais>,"d 
and  its  appearence  ther.dr.N-   1. reserved 
and  Improved,  and  on  tin-  15th  day  of 
May,  Mr.  Mather  secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  on  the 
14th   of   June   a   second   contr.ict   was  1 
made  with  the  same  Chicago  tinn,  bv  j 
which  the  entire  exterior  of  tlu-  build- 
ing w.-is  to  be  raised  eleven  feet  and  a 
complete   store  -of    fjedfoid  s.iudstone 
built  underneath  it  for  $l'7.5iiii.  This 
great    feat    of    engineering     slciU  was 
successfully  ace'oniplished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  board  and  tlie  general 
liublic.  After  this  a  third  eoiUr.^ei  was 
let   to   the   same  firm   lor  a   riew  re-oi. 
and   dome   for   $12,000.  Tins  e,,iiipletec. 
llie  imiirovements,  so  far  as  the  build- 
i7ig  was  concerned,  and  next  eame  the 
furnishings.    For   these    t\>o  ^M'arate 
eonlracts  were  let,    one  to  .a. age  p. 
Banard   &   Co..   of  St.    Louis,    for  the 
steel  furniture,  eousisung  of  fire-proof 
file  cases,  book  slieUas.  counters,  etc.. 
for  the  sum  of  $20,971.  and  one  to  the 
WoUaeger  Alanufacturing  Co..  of  Mil- 
waukee, for  the  wooden  furniture,  con- 
sisting of   tables,     desks,    ehaivs  and 
other  articles,  for  $1  1,750.  to  wloeli  ex- 
tras   were    afterwards    addeil.  making 
the  sum  $1?.^ X^-, 


COURT  HOySE 
THE  SIXTH  IH 
COUNTfS  LIFE 


At  the  close  of  the  hundred  years  of 
Illinois  history  as  a  State,  ^Sangamon 
county  has  a  record  of  six  court 
houses.  These  -  structures  varying 
greatly  in  size  and  material.  Tho  first 
court  house  that  Sani?amoa  County  pos- 

nan.    the    llrst  'i 
i  county.    The  men  were  elected  on  A 
3    lS-1     At  a  meeting  held  on  ihe  WU 
day  :l  April,  at  the  home  of  Juha 

Kelly    one  of  the  first  settlers  on  wha. 
We  now  the  present  sUe  o.  the  cuy  o 
I  Springfield,    Sangamon    founty  s  hr>,l 
court  house  was  arranged  tor. 

The   commissioners   ^^e'"'-'^''^,.  . 
'court  house  be  built  upon   the  soutn 
leas    corner  of  John  Kelly's  land,  thus 
pUce  is  considered  to  be  ^vhal  is  now 
Sec-ond  and  Jefferson  streets,    T'.e  con- 
i  tract  for    the     builditiB     of  the    coui  t 
'  h^use  was  given  to  John  Kelly  for  the 
sum  of  $42.fo.    The  buUJ-.ng  was  to  be 
built  of  logs,    twenty    feet  Ion        I  h^ 
building  was  to  be  conipleted  ^  - 
of    18"''     With  the  coming   of  wuitei, 
the    commissioners    bethought  them- 
selves of  making  some    necessary  re- 
pairs     Accordingly,   they   entered  m.o 
L  contract  with  Jesse  lirevard  to  make 
the  needed  additions.     Crevard  was  o 
chink  and  daub  the  msuie  and  outs  e 
of  the  court  house,  place  ^"  "^^ 

.windows,  install  nine  lights  and  bu.K 
a  chimney.  The  commissioners  weit 
to  pa\  B.-evard  for  'this  *:;0.50,  with 
J9  99  for  numerous  other  items  such  as 
the  placing  of  the  Judges'  .eat  and  ha. 
,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  flr.^:t  coui  t 
I  house  5"2,50. 

Second  Court  House. 
0„  .September  7,  1825,  the  first  cou.  t 
'  House  of  Sangamon  County,  which  John 
Kelly  had  built,  was  sold  to  John  la>- 
lor  for  the  sum  of  $32. 00,  and  a  con- 
tract was  let  to  Thomas  M.  Neale  to 
build  a  frame  court  house  for  the  .sum 
of   $449.00,   except   the   building  of  the 
chimney,    which    was    '^t     to  Joseph 
Thomas    for   the    sum    of    $,0,00      "I  he 
sum  allowed  Robert  Thompson  for  the 
plan  of  the  court  house  was  $2..^.0.   John  | 
Taylor  and  Charles  J,Iatheny  were  ap-  , 
pointed  on  July  15,  U26,  to  receive  the 
plana  for  the  court  house.  Charles  White  , 
was  employed  to  plaster  the  building  at 
.•57  v.  cents  a  yard.  This  building  was  the 
second     court     house    that     Sangamon  , 
County  had  and     was     located  on  the  j 
northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and   Adams  i 
st  rG6 1  s .  I 
A  new  brick  court  house  was  ordered  j 
built   on   or  about    the   middle   of    the  | 
public  square,  as  now  laid  out  in  the 
town  of  Springfield,  on  January  4,  isao. 
The    commissioners    appointed    as  tlie 
county's  agents    to    contract    for  the 
building  and  to  act  as  superintendents 
for  the  same,  were  Jolin  Todd,  Asa  S. 
Shaw  and  Garret  Elkin. 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
new  court  house  was  1<  t  by  the  com- 
mittee on  March  2,  1S30. 

Two  Story  Brick  Affair. 
The  court  house  was  a  two  story, 
square  brick  building,  with  a  hip  roof, 
and  a  cupola,  and  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  public  square.  The  building  was 
completed  in  the  year  1S31,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,841.  ^         ,  , 

The  building  of  the  court  house  ha,l 
,  a  great  effect  on  the  bu.smeL.s  (ll^tru■l 
lof  Springfield.     Immediately  after  the 


building    was      cun.l.l.'te.l  llie 
began  to  center  around  it,  and  the  old 
town  on  Jeeffrson  street  began  to  decay.  , 

Abraham     Lincoln    and    Stephen  A. 
Douglas  tried  many  cases  tn  the  courts  1 
of  this    building.     Here,     al.so.    sat  as 
judge    Stephen  T.  l>ogan.  the  greatest  | 
lawyer  that  Illinois  has  ever  produt^ed.  | 

During  the  year  that  the  third  court 
house  was  completed  the  county  s..ld 
the  second  court  hous^  and  the  lot 
upon  which  it  stood  to  John  li.  Morfell  , 
for  the  sum  of  $626.  I 
On  March  10,  18:11,  the  commissioners 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  couit 
house  by  ordering  that  thirty  feet  of 
the  north  end  of  the  public  square  he 
appropriated  for  a  walk,  i>rovidod  a 
brick  market  house  be  built  in  the.  street 
not  over  40  feet  long.  This  market  hou.se 
stood  in  the  middle  of  Sixth  street,  a 
little  north  of  Washington,  the  street 
having  been  widened  for  a  driveway  on 
either  side. 

At  this  lime  in  the  county's  history 
the  .State  legislature  was  waging  a  great 
fight  for  the  placing  of  the  State  Capi- 
tal. Springfield,  one  of  the  contcsl.inis 
for  the  State  Capital,  wa.s  victorious, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  colleagues,  known  iu  history  as  . 
the  "Long  Nine." 

The  State  legi.slalure,  in  an  addition 
to  the  act  permanently  locating  the  seat 
of  government  at  Springfield,  empow- 
ered the  county  commissioners  of  San- 
gamon County  to  convey  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  that  property  in  the 
town  of  Springfield  known  as  the  "Pub- 
lic Square,"  which  contained  two  and  a 
half  acres.  The  commissioners  made  a 
deed  of  the  property  to  Governor  Joseph 
Duncan. 

1    At  this  time  the  commissioners  also 
entered  into  a  contract  with  T.eroy  L 
Hill  by  which  they  obtained  the  right 
to  take  from  the  stone  quarry  owned 
by  Hill  on  Sugar  Creek  any  amount  of 
stone  they  might  desire  from  the  first 
of  December,  1837,  to  the  first  of  Jan-  I 
uary,  1S41,  at  the  sum  of  $1  a  load.  The 
peculiar  rock  to  be  .seen  in  the  presoiU 
building  came  from  this  quarry. 
Leased  Building. 
The  old  brick  court  house  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  square  was  demolished 
immediately  after  the  conveyance  of  th« 
public  square  to  the  State  to  make  place 
for  the  State  Capitol,  which  was  erect- 
ed on  the  grounds. 

The  countv,  after  the  conveyance  to 
the  State  of  the  public  square,  leased 
the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth 
street  just  north  of  Washington  street, 
which'  was  known  as  the  "Hoffman 
Kow." 

The  county  seat  was  situated  here 
until  1845,  when  a  lot  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington  street^-, 
fronting  78'/,  feet  on  Sixth  and  IGO  feet 
on  Washington  streets,  was  purchascil 
by  the  county  on  the  14tli  day  of  May, 
1S45  Here  the  county  erected  another 
brick  court  house,  with  stone  portico 
and  trimmings.  According  to  the  con- 
tract, this  structure  cost  the  county  the 
Bum  of  $9.C80. 

The  county  used  this  building  as  a 
court  house  from  lS4a  to  January.  1876, 
when  the  State  vacated  the  public 
square  and  moved  to  the  present  loca- 
tion at  Second  street  and  Capitol  ave- 
nue The  State  reconveyed  the  public 
square  to  the  county  by  deed  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1869,  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  county  nearly  seven  years  previous 
to  the  State  moving  their  ofliccs  to  the 
present  site  of  location. 

The  county  moved  into  the  present 
huUding  in  1871.  and  the  court  house 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Washington  street,  was  torn  away, 
and  the  property  was  sold  into  business 
lots  in  1877. 

The  county  found  the  old  State  Capi- 
tol large  and  spacious  when  it  first 
moved  In.  but  as  the  county  was  grow- 
ing fast,  the  building  began  to  become 
less  spacious  and  finally  crowded,  until 
finallv  in  June  1897,  a  resolution  w;.s 
introduced  in  the  board  of  Supervisors 
liv  Dr  A.  L.  I 'on verse,  .showing  tlie 
need  of  additional  room  being  made  to 


,  ,  ,  „  ,    uHl  asking  that  a  com- 
;;::ur'b^  :M..o.nted    to  investigate. 

which  was  done. 

Many  Suggestions. 

.  did  not  return  a 

Unt    llie   eoninlltlie   (uo  "">• 
.  ,        ren.ul     to     the  supervisors, 

favorable     >.  I      t  ^^^^ 

lH„.,„g  ihe  .,uons  and  plans 

:r:;;::J:rk:'u^^:iving  of  the  p-ob- 

visors  to  replu  e  I"-  ^p, 
walks  around  the  ^"'^'f  supervisors 

plan  failed.  committee 
The  iiMller  '"reported  that 

J  made     The  report  was  ac- 
repairs       ,  "^'•'^•„„..  ..^  decide.l  to  hold 

building.  = 
Three  Plans. 

T-inV.iv  a  committee   was  appointed, 
Uie  firs,'  committee  on  remodeling  he 
w.use     The  committee  submitted 
court  house.     1  ic  ^j^^ 

llir.-e  plans  f"'/  S  T  Hanes,  often 
lem,  l>ut  the  plan  of  b.  :,  ' ' ^"  " ! ^  ,,„. 
.iLgesled,  to  raise  the  building. 

'i-ne  committee^  w-as  ..mip- 
„f  the  following  men.  -^1;. 

1     r^.::::"^"^  nN-roJde.?  ^f  cotton  Hill 
'      ~sV.  Mather  ami  ILH^-^^^ 

;;Srrfl;;.n^;e-o  superintea. 

the  work. 

Tb.  .-onlract  for  tl^e  building  was  let 
M.r       A    lS3i..  to  Warren  iloberts 
on  Maiih  -a,  .       ,  plan  for 

md  Comi)any,  of  *  lucato,  '  i 
?     ,1,,,"  having  been  submitted  by  b.  J. 
nalle'ri'it  no^  his  plan  for  the  raising 
of  the  building. 

The  county     ofiicers  ^"-'Y^;^;'^^'^: 
t,T„i,orarv     nflices     m  the  I.  O.   u.  r-. 
;;,:;;[;°:;;'on  Fourth  and  Monroe  streets, 

"■\n^r"' l^  co^uVact  for  the  remodeling 
of  1   e  court  house  had  been  let  and  the 
,  .  Iding  dismantled,  -]--y 
...,„  1"  entertain  tlie  thought  that  the 
new  additions  would  not   =>ff;^'-d  ample 
roo  n.    So  on  May  15.  1S99,  Mr.  Matljer 
L-cured  the  adoptio.i  of  a  resolution  fa- 
I  voring  the  plan  to  raise  the  old  build- 
ing and  build  an  entirely  new  lloui  un- 
1  aer  it.      On  June  11.  a  second  contract 
■  was  entered  into  by  the  county,  and  the 
same  firm,  by  which  they  vve,  c  to  raise 
the  old  court    house    and  build  a  new 
noor    thereunder,     for    an  "'1^'""";^ 
$•■7  500.     This  was  the  greate.-,t  feat  01 
engineering  undertaken  in  tlus  countj^ 
After    several  weeks    the    jacks  and 
blocks  to  raise  the  building  were  placed.  , 
the  entire     building    was    raised     tlu,  ■ 
height  of  11  feet  in  about  twelve  da>s.  I 
This  improvement   being  conipleted,   U  ^ 
was  decided  that  the  dome  ot  the  build-  , 
,„g  niu.sl  also  be  furnished  with      "'^'^  ; 
roof  and  dome.    This  was  arranged  foi  ; 
by  a  .ontract  with  the  .same  lirii    D.  , 
the  sum  of  $12,000.    Thus  completed  the 
improvements  to    be  made     upon  the 
buil.l.ng.     Hut  the  county  had  now  to 
furnish   the     remodelled     cour      house  | 
with  the  necessary  furniture    .       r^^;'^  ; 
were  made  with  George  1>.  Ihirna.  1  ami 
company,  of  St.  Louis,  for  steel  furni- 
ture   consisting    mainly    ol  hre-proof 
liles    and    bookcases,    for    which  the 
county  paid    the    sum  of  $20,517.  and 


also  a  farther  contract  with  Woilaeger 
Rifg.  Co.  for  ileslis.  chairs  and  many 
like  articles  for  the  sum  of  Jll,"50. 
I  Since  that  time  not  many  lmi):ove- 
'  ments  liave  been  necessary.  The  most 
recent  Improvements  of  importance  are 
the  re-rooflng  of  the  building  last  I^e- 
cember,  and  the  decorating  of  the  Cir- 
cuit court  rooin  for  the  Illinois  Centen- 
nial, which  is  to  be  held  this  year. 


I 


Sangamon  County  Court  House  Before  Being  Remodeled 


The  prf-sent  court  house  as  shown  in  this  cut.  was  originally  the  old  state  house,  and  was  used  for  sessions 
Of  the  legislature  from  late  in  the  30's  until  1876,  when  the  state  departments  were  remoed  to  the  present  capitol 
buUdin-    In  1899  the  structure  was  raised  eleven  feet  and  a  new  first  story  built  beneath  the  historic  buUdinir. 


I  f 


»  i  I  I 


I  If  t 


STATE  MAY  BUY  IT. 

Latest  Movement  Regarding  the  County 
Court  House  Change. 

A  movement  has  been  sta-rted  to  se- 
cure the  purchase  by  the  state  of  the 
Sangamon  county  court  house,  which 
waa  formerly  the  state  house.  At  the 
fall  election  the  people  of  the  county 
voted  an  appropriation  of  |100,000  for 
tilterations  and  repairs  upon  the  old 
building.  This  would  mean  a  mater- 
ial change  in  its  appearance.  The 
feeling  is  quite  general  that  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be  preserved  as  it  is,  ow- 
ing to  It.s  historical  associations. 

The  building's  existence  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  master  spirit  of  the  "Ivong  Nine" 
in  the  legislature  of  1837,  who  secured 
the  removal  of  the  state  capital  from 
Vandalia  to  Springfield.  Edward  D. 
Baker,  afterwards  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, was  the  orator  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  in  the  same  year.  Lin- 
coln lingered  in  the  legislature  long 
enough  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  build- 
ing at  the  session  of  1841.  Its  walls 
echoed  his  voice  on  a  hundred  oc- 
,  casions.  In  it  he  accepted  the  nomi- 
I  nation  for  United  States  senator  in 
1858  and  made  the  historic  "house- 
divided"  speech.  He  made  his  head- 
!  quarters  in  the  governor's  room  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  18G0. 

The  legislature,  asseniljled  in  the  old 
state  house,  three  times  elected  Steph- 
en A.   Douglas  to  the  United  States 
senate,  and  in  the  old  representatives' 
hall  Douglas  made,  in  April.  1861,  the 
last  great  spoech  of  his  life.  Many 
other  names  more  or  less  famous  are 
Intimately  associated  with  the  ancient 
'structure.    It  is  probable  that  the  state 
(Will  be  asked  to  liuy  the  building  and 
LiUiav)d«i  lor  iu:«itt)rv«bt4Bil^ 


I    The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  | 
;  the  building  could   be    appropriately  ' 
;  used  to  shelter  a  great  historical  collec- 
tion which  in  time  could  be  gotten  to- 
gether.   The  movement  will  no  doubt 
be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  state  house  is  overcrowded.  It 
;  is  contended  by  some  that    the  old 
i  building    would  made  an  admirable 
home  for  the  state  historical  library. 
No  definite  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
I  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  probable  that 
;a  bill'on  the  subject  will  be  present- 
ed to  the  legislature. 


WEEK    BY  WEEK 


THE  FIVE  SANGAMON  COUNTY  COURT 

HOUSES;  LISTS  OF  EARLY  OFFICIALS 

Ry  HkkiikuT  Wtli.I.S  Kav.  Cu-i  nU.i<i  lAncohi'x  Tom'i 

Students  of  Lincoln  are  constantly  called  upon  to  identify  le.ual  papers  figured  l.y 
Sangamon  county  officials  and  sonvetimes  they  are  illegible,  then  it  is  necessary  to  lind 
from  the  records  who  held  the  position  at  the  time.  •    t  •      i  > 

Then  the  question  is  a^kcd  where  was  tlie  Sangamon  i-ounty  coui  t  house  in  Lincom  s 
time.    For  ready  ref<.'rence  we  give  some  of  the  records  covi  i  ing  these  points. 

THE  FIRST  COURT  HOUSE. 

On  April  1S2],  the  county  commissioners  of  Sangnim.n  ronnty,  m-t  for  the 

purpose  of  seleeting  a  seat  of  justice.  They  contracted  with  Jolin  Kelicy,  to  huild  a 
lo-  house  twenty  feet  long  and  one  story  high,  and  the  whole  cost  was  $7:.^r.O.  it  wmr 
near  what  is  novv  th-^  nortl.west  corner  of  Second  and  Jeil'erson  Streets.  Uiaginal  across 
from  llaker  Lumlnn-  Co. 

THIO  SECOND  COURT  HOITSK. 
In  September,  lS2r>,  a  contract  was  let  for  the  erection  of  a  frame  building  at  a 
cost  of  $519.    It  was  built  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Adams  and  Sixtli  Stn  cts. 

THE  THIRD  COURT  HOUSE. 
In  18r.O  the  county  commissioners  were  empowered  to  creid  a  j.rii  k  sd  ticfure  on  the 
public  square,  which  cost  the  county  $6,811.    It  was  completed  ear'y  in  1831,  was  a 
squai-e  structure  two  stories  high  with  hip  roof  and  surmou'itcd  wiUi  a  cujiola. 

THE  FOURTH  COURT  HOirSE. 
When  the  state  canitol  was  localed  in  Siuing'licld,  l,-<:;7,  the  )i;iblic  square  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  the  capittd  buibb'ng  and  the  brick  court  h-ai  u-  v  as  ti-i  n  down  and 
the  county  authorities  rented  a  building  on  the  west  side  of  I'ifih  Stieel,  five  doors 
north  of  Washington  Slr<^et.  This  was  used  for  the  county  court  hon  -.i-  for  t<-n  years. 
In  184.')  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  lO.lJXO' was  built,  v/liich  was  us.-d  until  the  state 
house  was  purchasetl.  The  Strand  Tlieatio  now  occupies  the  corner  ami  the  county  and 
the  Marine  Bank  had  the  north  half  of  that  block. 

THE  FIFTH  COURT  HOUSE. 
In  187G  the  prosent  state  house  was  occupieci,  but  still  unfui-iiished  and  tlie  obi 
.state  house  was  purchased  by  Sangamon  county  for  $200,000.    It  wa.i  subsequently 
raised  one  story. 

EARLY  SANGAMON  COUNTY  OFFICIALS 
County  Clerk  County  Judge 

Charles  R.  Matheny   1821         Thomas  Mo.HFett   184'J 

Noah  W.  Matheny    18;;9         j.  Wick  Taylor   1853 

John  J.  Hardin   187-!  p^^^^^^.   ^^^^ 


Louis  H.  Ticknor   1877 

Circuit  Clerk 


Norman  jM.  Brr)odwell   1863 

Vice  Power,  deceased. 


Charles  R.  Mathenj^   1821 

William  Butler   1836         William  Prescott   18b., 

James  H.  Matheny   1840         A.  N.  J.  Crook   1861) 

John  C.  Calhoun   1842         James  H.  Matheny   1873 

Benjamin  Talhott   1848 

James  H.  Matheny  1852  Prosecuting  Attorney 

Presco  Wright   1856         Samuel  D.  Lockwood   1821 

Stephen  S.  Whitehurst   I860         Jomos  Turney   1823 

Charles  H.  Lanphier   1864  Ceorge  Forquer   1829 

James  A.  Winston   1872         j„hn  J.  Hardin   1833 

Edward  R.  Roberts   1880         Stephen  A.  Douglas   1835 

Recorder  David  Prickett   1837 

Charles  R.  Matheny   1821  David  Woodson   1838 

Edward  Mitchell   1827         David  B.  Campbell   1839 

Benjamin  Talhott   1835         A.  McWillianis   1855 

(Merged  with  cicuit  clerk  1835)  Ward  H.  Lanion   185(i 

Probate  Judge  ■/:^"ies  B    Whiti-  18.57 

James  Latham   1821  {""l^i^^"^  M    Morrison   1864 

Zacharich  Peter   1821  1  .V' 

Charles  R.  Matheny   1822         K'>^^ert  H.  Hazlett   1876 

James  Adams   1825  (Hazlett  tried  the  thieves  who  attempt- 
Thomas  Moffett   1843  cd  to  steal  Mr,  Lincoln's  body). 


Bill  to  Save  Lincoln  Site 


Puts  Kernel-  on  the  Spot 


BY  CHAKLliS  NICODE.MUS 

Of  Our  SprinyfielJ  Bureuu 

S PRINGF  1  E  L  D, 
111.  —  With  liis- 
toric  fanfare  the 
Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly met  this  week  lor  a 
cornnicnioiaii\ c  session  m 
the  agin^  S.iii-.imon  (  , uni- 
ty Courthouse,  the  si.iie  Cap- 
itol in  Lincoln's  day. 

Ciov.  Otto  Kerner  \sas 
among  those  who  ottered 
a  lew  unmemorable  words 
marking  the  occasion;  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  speech 
there  by  Abe  Lincoln's  rival, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  urging 
Democrats  to  unite  behind 
Lincoln  and  the  Union  in  the 
then-young  Civil  War. 

What  Kerner  didn't  otter — ■ 
but  what  most  people  came 
hoping  to  hear  —  was  some 
hint  as  to  whether  he'd  sign 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  the  state  to 
buy  the  revered  building  from 
Sangamon  County  for  $1,- 
015,000. 

Backers  of  the  bill  propose 
that  the  structure,  built  in 
1837,  be  converted  into  a  Lin- 
coln shrine  and  historical  li- 
brary. The  purchase  also 
would  give  the  county  money 
to  erect  a  badly  needed  new 
courthouse  elsewhere. 

*  *  :p 

KERNER  could  not  have 
asked  for  a  more  perfect  oc- 
casion on  which  to  announce 
the  state's  plans. 

His  failure  even  to  iiieiitiuii 
the  controversial  bill  strength- 
ened (he  conviction  of  many 
legislators  that  he  intends  to 
veto  it. 

If  this  happens,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sangamon  County 
Board — in  a  neat  piece  of 
blackmail  —  have  announced 
they  will  tear  the  building 
down  and  either: 

— Blacktop  the  land  for  a 
parking  lot. 

— Sell  the  property  to  raise 
money  for  the  new  court- 
house. 

— Build  the  new  one  on  the 
site  of  the  old. 


The  aging  Sangamon 
County  Courthouse  as  it 
looked  in  Abe  Lincoln's 
time.  It  was  the  scene  of 
historic  speeches  b\  Luicoln 
(left  inset)  and  Stiplien  .\. 
Douglas  (riglit  insel). 


SOME*CRlTlCS  suggest 
that  this  is  aless-than-graceful 
approach  to  the  money  prob- 
lem, particularly  on  the  part 
of  public  officials  from  a 
county  that  earns  part  of  its 
bread  and  butter  by  commer- 
cializing Lincoln's  memory. 

Others  observe  that  black- 
topping  seems  a  somewhat  in- 
appropriate fate  for  a  site  de- 
scribed by  scholars  as  the  na- 
tion's most  historic  building 
west  of  the  Allcghenies. 

It  is  one  in  which  Lincoln 
sat  as  a  legislator,  argued  Cir- 
cuit Court  cases  as  a  rising 
attorney,  made  his  temporary 
office  after  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  delivered  his 
famed  "house  divided"  speech 
-and  finally  returned  to,  to 

lie  in  state,  after  the  tragw'dy 
in  Ford's  Theater. 


SO  F.AR  the  best  comnu-!.: 
Kerner  has  made  on  the  niai 
ter  came  Thursday  when  h. 
said  that  he's  all  for  historv 
and  buying  the  courthouse 
but  will  sign  the  bill  only  i; 
he  believes  the  state's  hard 
pressed  treasury  can  stand  ii 
He  will  make  the  decision  i, 
mid-June.  However,  he  ha 
not  included  the  expenditui. 
in  his  Inui-et. 

Wli.ii  diMiii  I's  liisiury  hul  I  - 
and  ^^  nip.ithetic  legislator  , 
most  are  rumors  that  the  ini 
pendin-  veto  action  will 
part  ol  a  package  deal,  'i  ( 
placate  ihe  locals.  Kernel 
supposedly  \>ill  approve  t\s>' 
other  "SprinL'tield  hills." 

One  I  alls  for  $300,000  i.. 
construct  three  more  horse 
barns  at  llie  state  fair  grounds. 

1  he  other  appropriates 
$500,000  for  construction  ol 
what  critics  call  an  "ice  pal- 
I  ^ce"  —  an  area  that  would 
house  an  ice  show  during  the 
10-day-long  State  Fair  and 
purportedly  be  useable  as  a 
convention  hall  and  sports 
arena  for  Springfield  the  resi 
of  the  year. 

*  »  ♦ 
THAI-  TWO  such  bills 
have  been  so  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  indicative  of  just  how 
economy-minded  a  majority 
of  the  legislators  really  are. 

'lhat  the  governor  might 
consider  balancing  these  bills 
off  against  the  Sangamon 
County  Courthouse  seems  in- 
credible until  the  pressures  on 
Kerner  aie  fully  understood. 

Ihe  horse  barn  and  ice 
palace  l>ills  are  backed  b}  liie 
Legislature's  powerful  fair 
grounds  faction,  which  in- 
cludes Rep.  Cljde  Lee  (D- 
Mount  Vernon),  a  member 
of  Ihe  State  Fair  Board,  and 
House  Speaker  Paul  Powell 
(D-Vienna). 

It  has  been  made  clear  to 
Kerner  that  vetoing  the  fan 
grounds  bills  would  make 
Lee,  Powell — whose  support 
is  vital  for  Kerner's  legisla- 
tive program — and  other  val- 
uable political  allies  unhappy. 


Photo  Shows  Court  House  Jacked-up  for  New  Story 


Ur.   Geoi-ge  ZoUar   oT   Peoria  uas 
an  afternoon  suest.    ]le  lias  always 
l)een   fired    with   the   insuiratiori  ol' 
l.lncolir.s  life.     In  tiK'si;  days,  ^vheii 
ihe  people  want  to  return  in  a  way 
ih&    lienor    that    the    world- lanuni 
man  ha.s  sivon  our  state,  KUk'Kcsl ions 
are  welcome.    Kvei-y  idea  .shouki,  of 
course,  be  offered  and  carefully  con- 
sidered.    It    is    quite    possible  tihat 
not  any  one  plan  will  cover  the.  field 
an,i  suiisly  all.     Sprinfificld  has  his 
home,  his  lonih  and  they,  with  his 
liirthplace,  manifestly  make  t)ic  three 
maioi-    ifrnis.      Xo    memorials — man 
liuill,_  granite  pile,  ficulptiire,  canvas 
or  hi.stoi'ical^can  outclass  these  in 
luiman  interest.    Spriiiiifieia  has  the 
liome  and  the  tomb,  hut  thoy  aocm 
hut  to  hold  t'ae  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment.   The  tourists  who  come  .■^o  far 
ahvajs.want  more.    Thoy  find  hours 
of  enjoyment  in   historical  research 
or   study.     They   want    answers  lo 
I  heir    inquiries.      l.os.an    Hay  and 
former  Governor  ]<Vank  O.  Lowden 
liead  a  group  who  want  the  old  state 
liouse    that    once    echoed  I.incoln'.s 
words  to  eclio  forever  his  deeds.  Xo 
inatter  what  other  dreams  are  in  tho 
■Tir,    Bliis    in    time    should    h-e  Oonc. 
Doctor  Zellar  hints  that  Springfield, 
with  two  of  the  major  attractions, 
should  be  content  until  Xew  Salem 
has  been  restored  and  equipped  and 
reflects   all    the   historic  inspiration 
|)Ossible.      ^Vhatevcr    Doctor  Z<^llar 
miglit  hope  for  Xew  Ralcm  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  near  future. 

All  these  su2;gestions  are  liourly 
(liscus.sed  by  the  millions  of  tomt) 
lourist.s.  Inspired  by  heins-  in  toncii 
with  his  last  rest  in,;,'  place,  tije  7)cn- 
lilc  .sa.v  almost  with  one  vo\i_e  liiat 
ihe  middle,  west  slionid  do  more,  at 
least  durin.^-  the  next  generation. 
Guests  by  the  liundreds  of  thousands 
■'^ay  that  tho  jieople  will  not  Ix^  ^at- 
i>fiod  until  a  <iowntown  memorial  is 
built  that  will  not  be  our.-ihado \vi  il 
•jy  'the  $1,000,000  memorial  i,f  Indiana 
6r  the  $3,000,000  shrine  at  ^\■ashin^;- 
lon.  Kecure  grround  adjacent  to  the 
.Springfield  home  and  erect  a  build- 
ing as  grand  as  mone.v  can  buy.  If 
t  lis  is  done,  men  of  means  w  ill  put 
up  large  sums  that  would  not  donate 
a^  dollar  to  a  second-rate  shrine. 
'J'ho  state  house  mii..-t  be  saved.  Xew 
Salem  impro\ed,  hut  J.incoln  friends 
want  something-  liotler  as  well. 


Everybody  is  suggesting  someining 
for  the  proposed  memorial  to  Lincoln. 
Some  of  the  plans  are  prat-tical  and 
Bonie  probably  impossible.  The  ques- 
tion of  funds  is  the  stumbling  block. 
One  enthusiast  suggests  that  each  col- 
ored  citizen  of  the  country  contribute' 
one  dollar  and  with  the  fund  buy  the 
blocks  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln  home- 
stead as  a  site  for  the  memorial.  As 
there  are  five  million  colored  people 
and  if  one  in  five  would  send  his  dol- 
lar a  lot  of  land  could  be  secured. 
This  would  certainly  be  a  splendid 
way  to  show  appreciation. 

Another  guest  suggests  that  on 
Emancipation  day  invite  each  local 
colored  person  to  visit  the  tomb  amj 
register,  and  thereby  help  to  increase 
the  registration  of  1929  to  the  normal 
quota.   X_ 


